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Reproduced from a photograph of a portrait in the room 
Saddle and Sirloin Club, Chicago, Illinois, by courtesy of the 
Club and the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, donor 
of the photograph. 
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FELIX RENICK, PIONEER 
BY CHARLES SUMNER PLUMB, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
Ohio State University 


The following historical contribution relates to the 
life of a man who became a notable figure in the pioneer 
days of Ohio. The motive underlying the preparation 
of this sketch is to pay tribute to the memory of Felix 
Renick, in recognition of the great service he rendered 
to the improvement of American Shorthorn cattle. 

According to William Renick, the Renick family, 
which has played a notable part in the history of the 
state of Ohio, and especially the lower Scioto Valley 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, traces 
back to German ancestry." Due to religious persecu- 
tion, members of the family emigrated from Germany 
to Scotland, and then later to Coleraine County, Ire- 
land. The name in Germany had been Reinnich, but in 
the course of events the spelling was changed to Ren- 
nich, Rennick and Renick.’ 





*Renick, William, Memoirs, Correspondence and Reminiscences. 
Circleville, 1880, pp. 115. : 
* History of Ross and Highland Counties, Ohio, 1880. 


(3) 
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“In the process of time,” writes William Renick, 
“three brothers of the family had a common inherit- 
ance in an estate in Ireland. One of these, being 
created a peer of the realm, bought out the property 
rights of his two brothers, who with their father, there- 
upon emigrated to America. Tradition has it that the 
brother was unable to pay cash, and agreed to send the 
money overseas at a later date. The vessel on which 
the father and brothers crossed the Atlantic, was 
boarded by pirates, led by ‘Black Beard,’ so it was 
fortunate the Renicks had left the purchase money be- 
hind. It is related that when the pirates boarded the 
vessel, old man Renick was asleep. - Being awakened 
by the noise, he sought to ascertain the cause, and dis- 
covered pirates opening a box of candles, upon which 
he exclaimed, ‘Hoot! Toot! What is all this fuss 
about?’ Thereupon the pirates said they would stop 
his mouth, and so shoved a candle down his throat.” 

This first contingent of Renicks to come to America, 
if so we may regard them, emigrated from Ireland and 
settled in eastern Pennsylvania, where they remained 
until the brother’s settlement arrived. They then re- 
moved to Hardy County, Virginia, on the south branch 
of the Potomac River. Here one of their descendants, 
William Renick, the father of Felix, became a deputy 
under Lord Fairfax in the survey of the southern 
counties of Virginia. 

Felix Renick, the oldest son of William, was born 
on November 5, 1770. That he was born on this date 
is a record in the family Bible in the possession of his 
great grandson, Mr. Renick Cunningham. Regarding 
his boyhood career there is no information available so 
far as the writer is aware. He must have had a fair 
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schooling for those days, however, this being manifest 
in later years through his excellent penmanship, his 
ability to express himself well, and the all-round part 
he played in the affairs of his time. He had a knowl- 
edge of surveying that he must have acquired in Penn- 
sylvania, of which he made frequent use during many 
years. 

Renick’s removal to Ohio is narrated by himself in 
interesting style,’ some abstracts from which here fur- 
nish important connecting links in his life: 


Some of our neighbors who had served in Dunmore’s cam- 
paign in 1774, gave accounts of the great beauty and fertility 
of the western country, and particularly the Scioto Valley, which 
inspired me with a desire to explore it as early as I could make 
it convenient. I accordingly set out from the south branch of 
the Potomac for that purpose, I think about the first of October, 
1798, in company with two friends, Joseph Harness and Leonard 
Stump, both of whom have long since gone hence. We took 
with us what provisions we could conveniently carry and a good 
rifle to procure more when necessary, and further prepared our- 
selves to camp whenever night overtook us. Having a long 
journey before us, we travelled slow, and reached Clarksburgh 
the third night, which was then near the verge of the western 
settlements in Virginia, except along the Ohio river. 


They left Clarksburgh and set out for Marietta. 
They camped the first night in the woods, and the fol- 
lowing morning came upon a settler in the woods, who 
had built a log cabin, and who “had also fixed up a 
rack and trough, and exposed a clapboard to view, with 
some black marks on it made with coal, indicating that 
he was ready and willing to accommodate those who 
pleased to favor him with a call.” On suggestion of 
Mr. Harness, they called for breakfast, horse feed, etc. 
It was a very dirty service of corndodgers, fried bear 





*The American Pioneer, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1842, pp. 73-80. 
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meat and “‘what he called coffee was also making, which 
was composed of an article that grew some 800 or 1000 
miles north of where the coffee tree ever did grow.” 

They camped two nights in the woods, and next day 
arrived at Marietta where the land office was then kept 
by General Putnam, and from his office they obtained 
maps of the different sections they wished to explore. 
“From thence,” he writes, “we travelled up the Mus- 
kingum river, on which there were some settlements up 
as high as a small village called Waterford. From 
there to where Zanesville now stands we passed no 
settlement. At that place there was one log cabin occu- 
pied and passed as a kind of excuse for a tavern, situ- 
ated on what was then called Zane’s Trace; there we 
found a goodly number of Indians encamped for the 
purpose of hunting, fishing, etc. and trading the fruits 
of the chase with the landlord for whiskey.” 

They ate breakfast with a hunter in his cabin on 
the west side of the river, who fed them meat “not 
exactly like any flesh we had ever tasted before.” It 
proved to be panther meat, and when this was learned 
“our meal was ended in pretty short order.” 

They travelled up the Licking River, exploring both 
sides up to a place called Johnson’s Station, situated in 
the Wapatomaka bottom. Here they unexpectedly 
found an old widow named johnson, who by intermar- 
riage ‘““was more or less connected” with him and both 
his companions. She was a sister of the wife of Wil- 
liam Robinson, who was taken prisoner by Logan. 
Renick was taken ill the night they reached Mrs. John- 
son’s and was compelled to remain there, while his com- 
panions went up as far as the mouth of Walhonding, 
a branch of the Muskingum. 
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Mrs. Johnson’s father was Frederick See, an uncle 
of Mr. Renick’s wife. Mr. See with some others had 
settled on Greenbriar, a branch of Great Kanawha. A 
war party of Indians killed Mr. See and his son-in-law 
and carried off the women and children into captivity. 

On the return of Renick’s friends, he was enough 
recovered to proceed on the journey. They followed an 
Indian trail leading over to Licking, “thence up it to 
a beautiful prairie called Bowling Green.” Here they 
found an old hunter in a bark camp, “solitary and 
alone,” some twenty miles in advance of his nearest 
neighbor. He had raised a small patch of corn, pota- 
toes, etc. They stayed over night with the hunter and 
were very hospitably entertained. 

They were much pleased with the valley of the Lick- 
ing, “but thought its commercial advantages would be 
much inferior to those of larger rivers.”’ 

After travelling up Licking some distance above 
where the town of Newark now stands, they steered a 
westerly course, “or as near so as we could with a 
pocket compass,” the sun being obscured for several 
days with clouds and rain. 

After leaving the forks of the Licking their course 
took them through a dense forest, mostly of heavy 
beech timber. Grass and vegetation was poor, trav- 
elling was slow and game scarce. 

“We pursued our westerly course,” he writes, “until 
we struck Whetstone, one of the principal branches of 
the Scioto, some fifteen miles above its junction. Sup- 
posing ourselves to be on the main branch of the Scioto, 
and not wishing to go farther north, we turned south 
to Franklinton, on the next morning, which was, I 
think, the 22d of October.” At Franklinton they found 
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“a considerable number of log cabins, most of which 
had recently been put up, and were without chinking, 
daubing or doors.” 

They stopped a day or so at Franklinton and then 
proceeded by slow marches south to Chillicothe, explor- 
ing both sides of the river, finding a cabin every six, 
eight or ten miles. 

They were a few days at Chillicothe, and then ex- 
plored the river to the Ohio. ‘No town, no commerce, 
no steamboats,” writes Mr. Renick, “were then to be 
seen. The sameness of the prospect was broken only 
by the flight of a few wild fowl, and once in two or 
three days a poor little Kentucky family boat would float 
silently by. From then by way of the Scioto salt works 
and the Little Kanawha we went home.” 

This first visit of Renick to Ohio had made a deep 
impression upon his mind as to the future possibilities 
of the Scioto Valley for agricultural purposes. He was 
not the first Renick to visit Ohio. In 1797 George and 
Jonathan Renick had made a trip from Hardy County, 
Virginia, to Marietta, Ohio, and each of these men 
within a year located lands in the Scioto Valley. In 
the fall of 1802, George Renick, who was a brother of 
Felix, settled permanently in Ohio, and opened a gen- 
eral store at Chillicothe. He, however, had important 
farm interests and was from the first noted as a feeder 
of cattle. 

Felix Renick describes his second trip to the West, 
and his permanent settlement in Ohio, as the introduc- 
tory part of a discussion relative to the Indian chief, 
Logan.* 





*The American Pioneer, Vol. 1, No. 9, Sept. 1842, pp. 329-332. 
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“Early in 1801,” he writes, “I set out from the south 

branch of the Potomac, in company with Jonathan 
Renick and two hired hands, with the intention of rais- 
ing a crop on Darby Creek. The land belonged to 
Jonathan and my brother, Thomas Renick. We came 
out also with a view of purchasing land at the congress 
sales, which were to take place in the ensuing May at 
Chillicothe. 

‘“‘We had each a pack horse besides those we rode, 
loaded with farming utensils, plows, axes, hoes, etc., 
not forgetting a little provender for ourselves, on which 
our hired hands occazionally rode, on bad roads and in 
crossing water. We crossed the Ohio at the mouth of 
the Little Kanawha, and took a trace leading to the 
Hockhocking, a few miles below the falls of that river, 
intending to go up to Zane’s trace, where the town of 
Lancaster now stands, thence with that trace to the 
Scioto Valley. Where we struck the Hockhocking an 
old pioneer had squatted the year before, and raised a 
small crop for the support of himself and family.” 

Due to high water, their party swam their horses 
across the river, it being unfordable, taking the bag- 
gage across in a canoe. They then climbed the hills 
between the Hocking and the Scioto, crossing Scotch 
Creek before leaving the Hockhocking. They camped 
at night on the branches of Scippo Creek, a branch of 
the Scioto. The next day they followed Dunmore’s 
trace down the creek to Camp Charlotte. After leav- 
ing the camp they steered for the Scioto River, where 
the town of Westfall was located, and then supposed 
to be about six or eight miles from Camp Charlotte. 

Following his original plans, Mr. Renick bought a 
large tract of land at $2.50 an acre at the government 
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land sale at Chillicothe, this being located ‘‘at the High 
Bank” in Liberty Township, Ross County. The home 
farm where he lived for many years, known as Indian 
Creek Farm, is located about four miles south of Chil- 
licothe on the main pike to Portsmouth. 

Felix Renick was a born pioneer and explorer and 
further reference to him in this connection is here espe- 
cially appropriate. In the spring of 1810 he made a 
trip to Tennessee for the purchase of cattle. Refer- 
ring to this trip in a letter to Jonathan Renick, dated 
Chickasaw Nation, 5th May, 1810,’ he says: 

I fear our adventure will be protracted very much beyond 
my expectations. I find by your letter you had not yet received 
any from me. I wrote several times by post time enough for 
them to have got to Nacker before you got there. I fear your 


delay will very much derange our arrangements. We came in 
to Duck River and made a purchase of about 60 head of cattle 


and got the promise of as many more. 


After giving instructions regarding the urgency of 
money to pay for the cattle and help to drive them out 
of the country he concludes: 

I have nothing more that I at present recollect of worth 
relating, but wish you to send me some money as soon as pos- 
sible so that | may get away from amongst those D——d In- 
dians, for since | knew myself never did the time pass so 
tedious and disagreeable. 


In 1819 Felix Renick and his brother William be- 
came impressed with the agricultural possibilities of the 
land to the west of the Mississippi River, so on May 
12, with George Davies, the three started on horseback 
westward on a journey of exploration. In this expe- 
dition they passed through Clarksville, Lebanon and 





® Letter loaned the author by Miss Anna Florence. 
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Cincinnati in Ohio; Rising Sun, Madison, Salem, Paoli, 
Washington and Vincennes in Indiana; thence nearly 
due west across Illinois to where the Missouri enters 
the Mississippi. Crossing the river at St. Louis, for 
five weeks they journeyed to and fro in a little known 
country, following the more attractive regions tributary 
to the two great rivers of that state. Felix Renick kept 
a diary of this trip,” in which he recorded in much de- 
tail many things of interest, especially the character of 
soil, timber, herbage, business possibilities, etc. His 
descriptions of the lands are remarkable in their com- 
prehension of agricultural values. Several quotations 
from this diary are worthy of a place here. When 
near Jefferson, he writes: 

There are some very fine lands in this bottom out of which 
we pass over a bluff into a little town called Jefferson which is 
situated in the upper end of the big bottom on a pretty good 
site. The Missouri here has a low rock bank and a gradual 
ascent back, and if situation and country will make a town, this 
place must one day be a place of some importance. It has Ed- 
monson’s bottom immediately above and the big bottom below 
which contains a large quantity of ‘the finest land in the country, 
and large, extensive and rich plains setting in immediately 
back of the town. With these advantages, if it does not be- 


come a place of considerable business the fault will not be in 
the country but the want of energy in the inhabitants. 


It is interesting to note that at a later date this little 
town was selected for the site of the state capitol. 

His analysis of the land situation in this new coun- 
try illustrates his keen powers of observation. “On 
June 1,” he writes, “we set out from St. Charles up 
the Mississippi. The first ten or twelve miles we pass 
over is generally a rolling country, something similar 





* Kindly loaned the author by his great grandson, Renick Cunningham. 
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to the Green River bottoms, thinly timbered with a 
mixture of black jack, jack oak, black oak, and some 
white oak, and well set with a luxuriant growth of 
sedge grass. We then come into land of a better qual- 
ity, about one-half of which is smooth, open, rolling 
prairie, generally high and dry. The limestone rock 
appears in plenty about the creeks and we suppose may 
with propriety be termed a limestone land. This kind 
of country with little variation continues throughout 
this day’s travel—say thirty-eight or forty miles — 
and will afford a good settlement, but has not yet come 
into market, except a few Spanish claims.” 

In going back from the river he notes that “the 
encroaches of the white man has not yet extinguished 
the native claim of the wild animals to the forest, and 
they still in abundance hold almost undisturbed posses- 
sion. The deer, the elk, and in some places the buffalo 
are seen quietly grazing with their young. The prairie 
dog or wolf, the catamount, as well as all other beasts 
of prey, natives of these forests, are frequently heard 
and continually seen skulking through the grass in order 
to prey on their more innocent neighbors.” 

His experience with prairie flies sets forth some of 
the trials of the early voyagers that are not commonly 
given in books relative to American travel on our west- 
ern prairie. “The scenery,” he writes, “would have 
been both romantic and agreeable had it not been for 
the infernal prairie flies, which for the first time this 
day attacked us, or rather our horses, soon after we 
first entered the prairie, and increased with the day’s 
travel, and to them we are indebted for the speed and 
diligence of our day’s journey, for otherwise they 
would not admit us to travel. The moment we made 
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a halt our horses were literally covered with them, 
which caused the poor beasts to become frantic and 
unmanageable otherwise than in a long trot or gallop. 
These flies are similar to what we call the green headed 
horse fly, and you can scarcely form an idea of their 
numbers. They soon taught us that it would be neces- 
sary to travel in Indian file and to go before by turns 
as they were much worst on the foremost horse. We 
accordingly agreed to take the lead alternately for one 
hour at a time, with a bunch of bushes or weeds in our 
hands to keep them off as well as we could. But we 
soon had to reduce the time to half an hour, and finally 
to fifteen minutes, as it was impossible for man or horse 
to hold out any longer in the severe contest he had to 
encounter.’ The afternoon of the first day they came 


to some timber along a creek. Here they stopped, and 


held a council, and decided that they might escape the 
flies by travelling at night, there being some moonlight, 
and camping in forests during the day. After several 
days of very tedious travel, in which the horses suffered 
greatly, they at last passed beyond the fly-infested 
region. 

Mr. Renick and his brother William made several 
land entries in the region contiguous to Franklin, Mis- 
souri. He comments on the land being “the finest, rich- 
est and most beautiful body of land that I ever saw.” 
“On July 3,” he writes, “we again turned our faces to- 
ward home, near the mouth of Crooked River, about 
seventy-five or eighty miles above Franklin, to which 
place we returned and made some more entries.” 

In the spring of 1829 Mr. Renick took passage on 
the steamer Neptune, sailing from Portsmouth on the 
Ohio River, for New Orleans. On this trip he wrote 
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eighteen small pages of notes, recording his more im- 
portant observations on the trip. The Neptune reached 
New Orleans at 12:00 “‘p. m.”, the 22d, and started her 
return voyage the 27th at 7:00 p. m. Reaching Nat- 
chez, Mississippi, on April 30, he writes, “the spring 
here continues very backward for the climate. On the 
morning of the 26th April there was a heavy frost in 
this section of country that killed a great deal of their 
cotton, and bit the corn, a circumstance that has never 
but once been known before in the memory of the oldest 


settlers.”’ 

The experience of Mr. Renick in travelling about so 
extensively and for so many years in the wilds of the 
new West, brought him into intimate contact with the 
Indians yet occupying the region east of the Missouri 
River. In 1870 his nephew, William Renick, writing 
of Logan’s tree’ in the Herald and Union, refers to his 
Uncle Felix as “the best posted man in Indian history 
that there was in this part of the country.” In 1774a 
military expedition under Lord Dunmore marched from 
Virginia into Ohio, with the view of destroying Indian 
towns in the Scioto Valley, and killing their inhabit- 
ants. An important battle was held at Point Pleasant, 
in which the Indians suffered defeat, leaving twenty- 
one dead on the field, with a reported loss of 233 killed 
and wounded. The Virginians lost half their commis- 
sioned officers and fifty-two men were killed. The In- 
dians retreated and were not pursued. Following this 
hattle, in the overtures for peace made by the Indians, 
the chief Logan made the following famous address :* 








7 Renick, Memoirs, Correspondence and Reminiscences, 1880. 
*Howe, Henry, Historical Collections of Ohio. Vol. II, 1888. 
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I appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered Logan’s 
cabin hungry and I gave him not meat; if ever he came cold 
or naked and I gave him not clothing. — 


During the course of the last long and bloody war, Logan 
remained in his tent an advocate for peace. Nay, such was my 
love for the whites, that those of my own country pointed at me 
as they passed by and said, “Logan is the friend of the white 
men.” I had even thought to live with you, but for the injuries 
of one man, Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood and 
unprovoked, cut off all the relatives of Logan not sparing even 
my women and children. There runs not a drop of my blood 
in the veins of any human creature. This called on me for 
revenge. I have sought it. I have killed many. I have fully 
glutted my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at the beams 
of peace. Yet do not harbor the thought that mine is the 
joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on his 
heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not 
one. 


Not far south of Circleville, one mile east of the 
main highway to Chillicothe, is an elm of remarkable 
size and age among notable American trees, the center 
of attraction in a small reservation the property of the 
State of Ohio. Under this tree tradition has it Logan 
made his famous speech to the white conquerors. 
There is no absolute historical evidence that Logan 
made this noted speech under this tree, for this partic- 
ular fact has been one of much controversy. However, 
Chief Logan and the Logan Elm are indissoluble parts 
of the history of Ohio. 


On July 28, 1841, on suggestion of Judge Corwin 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, at Westfall, in Pickaway County, 
the Logan Historical Society was organized. Its pur- 
pose was “to perpetuate those principles for which 
Logan suffered the sneers of his red brethren, by the 
erection of a monument to his memory, and by the care- 
ful collection, safekeeping and lasting preservation for 
the use of posterity of the many scattered but interest- 
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ing fragments of the history of the early settlements of 
the western country, as well as what remains of the 
first and successive settlements of North America.” In 
recognition of his distinction as a citizen interested in 
preserving the historical records of these early days, 
Felix Renick, “another pioneer of the last century,” 
was elected President of the Society. 

The versatility of Mr. Renick may well be illus- 
trated at this point. He took an active part in histor- 
ical discussion and led in the work of this new society. 
A number of his journals and letters that have been 
loaned to the author are models of good penmanship 
and are expressed with much clearness of thought, 
though the spelling and punctuation is more or less de- 
ficient, but not unduly so for a pioneer American 
settler. Howe states’ that he was a fluent and instruc- 
tive writer, a man fond of books, being especially fond 
of Shakespeare and Addison, from which he frequently 
quoted, and was President of the Logan Historical So- 
ciety, and one of the first Associate Judges of Ross 
County; and to his other accomplishments added a 
knowledge of surveying. The interest shown by Mr. 
Renick in historical matters is displayed in a remark- 
able “Map of the Ancient Indian Towns on the Picka- 
way Plain, illustrating a sketch of the country,” which 
he prepared, an original copy of which is preserved in 
the archives of the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society. This map is about 124 by 143 inches 
and shows the water courses, towns, timber and plain 
land, unusual hills or Indian mounds, points of interest 
relative to Lord Dunmore’s campaign, etc. This is all 
set forth in beautiful detail. Below the map proper is 





® Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, 1888, Vol. II. 
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a space four and one-half inches deep and the width of 
the map devoted to “Remarks” and signed by Felix 
Renick. ‘The above map,” he states, “with the ap- 
pended remarks, was prepared for the American Pio- 
neer, but that publication having suspended, the author 
was advised, by some of his friends, to have it en- 
graved, and offered to the public. With this advice he 
now complies; not doubting but that the work will re- 
ceive all the patronage it may be thought to merit. Be 
its favour great or small, he will at least have the grati- 
fication of knowing that he is handing down to posterity 
an accurate representation of matters and things of by- 
gone days.”” One interesting phase of the remarks ap- 
pended to this map, is the relating of a thrilling story 
of the escape from the Indians of a white man named 
Slover, taken prisoner at Crawford’s defeat, and con- 
demned to death. 

Mr. Renick contributed two articles to The Ameri- 
can Pioneer, one giving anecdotes of Joe Logston, a 
noted frontier character in which a vivid description is 
given of a fight of his with two Indians; the other 
setting forth details of how pioneers camped and pre- 
pared their food, describing the character of their dress, 
and incidentally how Jesse Hughes and another man 
had a fight with Indians. The latter article shows Ren- 
ick’s ability to write in interesting, descriptive style, as 
quoted below :” 


Habited in this manner, the pioneers, or frontier settlers 
as they were called, thought themselves quite sufficiently equipped 
to attend church, go to a wedding, quilting, or visit their sweet- 
hearts, and even to get married. And under such circumstances, 





* American Pioneer, Volume 1, No, 6, 1842. 
" Ibid, Volume 1, No. 8, 1842. 
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a new hunting shirt, leggins and moccasins had the same charm 
to draw forth the loving looks and sweet smiles of the lassies 
then, as the long tailed blues, the dandy dress, or the glittering 
uniform now; and they were not a whit less appreciated by the 
laddies, coming from rosy lassies in linsey woolsey, or per- 
haps, partly in buckskin, than they are now after they have 
passed lives in silks, laces and artificials. Men who have been 
reared in this manner, and the mothers of whose children were 
wooed and wedded in this way, I have known afterwards to 
occupy some of the highest stations in the gift of their fellow 
citizens. 


Felix Renick, as has already been shown, was a per- 
son of distinction in the community in which he lived, 
but his reputation from a national, and even an inter- 
national point of view, was based upon his work as a 
feeder, breeder and importer of cattle. The part he 
played in this regard is herewith very appropriately in- 
troduced in its historical relationship to the events of 
his life. 

The Scioto Valley was the first locality settled in 
Ohio that obtained special note for the production of 
fat cattle, and to the members of the Renick family is 
this especially due. The first important exploration of 
the valley was made in 1795 by Colonel Nathaniel 
Massie and two other leaders, all from Kentucky, and 
in 1796 Colonel Massie laid out the town of Chillicothe. 
Thus the town was but two years old when first visited 
by Felix Renick. 

For many years following the settlement of the val- 
ley, there were no railroads, and the marketing of farm 
produce had to be sent long distances in wagons over 
very poor highways. The Renick family, soon after 
settlement, undertook farming operations, and this in- 
cluded the feeding of cattle for beef. But no market 
of consequence was at hand. In commenting on this 
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situation, Mr. William Renick, a son of George, and 
born in 1804 in Chillicothe, in his Memoirs states that 
although the business of fattening cattle was well un- 
derstood by many of the earlier pioneers, and to find a 
market for corn was an anxious thought, yet they hesi- 
tated to engage in it. By many it was considered that 
the great distance from market would render that mode 
of disposing of their surplus corn impracticable. Log- 
ically speaking, the sensible way to market the corn 
would be through feeding it to animals, which would 
convert it into flesh that might be driven to market on 
foot. The large eastern cities furnished the only mar- 
ket of importance in those days, and to reach them re- 
quired an overland drive of some 500 miles if cattle 
were thus to be disposed of. The prevailing opinion 
at the time of this settlement was that the drive would 
so reduce the animals in flesh as to make this method 
unprofitable. 

In 1805, George Renick, the brother of Felix, made 
a notable contribution to American live stock history, 
when in the spring of that year he drove sixty-eight 
head of fat cattle from the Scioto Valley to Baltimore, 
Maryland. The cattle reached the market in good con- 
dition and were sold to return Mr. Renick a good profit. 
This was the first instance of an extended overland 
drive of cattle in the United States, the beginning of 
an experience in overland drives in this country involv- 
ing the delivery of millions of cattle, first to the east- 
ward over the Alleghanies, and later from the great 
grazing grounds of Texas and the southwest to the 
northern markets of the Middle West and North West. 
Mr. Renick established the practicability of the over- 
land drive, and following his experiment, for nearly 
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fifty years cattle were driven on foot from Ohio to the 
great consuming markets of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Buffalo. 

Felix Renick followed the course of his brother 
George in driving cattle to the eastern market. In 
1816 he bought 100 head of steers at $75 per head from 
two men in Kentucky, which he brought home. From 
these he culled out twenty-five and replaced them with 
the same number of “tops” of his own breeding and 
feeding. In 1817, according to his nephew, William 
Renick, * he drove these cattle to Philadelphia, the 
largest and finest drove of 100 head of cattle that ever 
crossed the mountains, averaging at home more than 
1,300 pounds net. Twenty of the best he sold for $160 
per head, the whole lot averaging $133, the market be- 
ing $10.50 to $11 net. He was perhaps the most noted 
steer feeder of his time, and his nephew states that he 
always had twenty-five or thirty steers of his own rais- 
ing, that could “top” any lot in the United States.” 

Prior to a consideration of the more important part 
played by Felix Renick in the cattle industry, it will be 
pertinent to set forth briefly the introduction of im- 
proved cattle into the West during its early settlement. 

The first importation to America of what have been 
thought to be pure bred cattle, occurred in 1783, by 
Messrs. Gough of Baltimore, Maryland, and Miller of 
Virginia. But little seems to be known of their breed- 
ing, but they have been thought to represent two dif- 
ferent English breeds, one a “milk breed,” the other a 
“beef breed.” The descriptions of these cattle indicate 
that the examples of the so-called milk breed were 





* Renick, Memoirs, Correspondence and Reminiscences, 1880, p. 97. 
* Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ Record, Vol. 1, 1878, p. 31. 
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Shorthorns and it has been generally assumed that 
these were the first of this breed brought to America. 
Report also has it that between 1790 and 1795 these 
same two men made other importations. These Gough 
and Miller cattle it is thought found their new home 
in northern Virginia, on the fine grazing lands along 
the south branch of the Potomac. 

About 1791, a Mr. Heaton, a New York butcher, 
who had emigrated from England in 1775, returned to 
his native country and purchased several Shorthorns, 
presumably secured from George Culley, a noted 
breeder in Northumberland County, northeastern Eng- 
land. Other importations were made along the At- 
lantic coast states late in the eighteenth and early in the 
nineteenth centuries. 

The first cattle of improved breeding to be taken 
west of the Alleghanies came from the Gough and Mil- 
ler importation. In 1785, two sons and a son-in-law 
of Matthew Patton, a Hardy County, Virginia farmer, 
moved from that state to Kentucky. Along with their 
possessions they took a young bull and several heifers 
said to have been purchased from Mr. Gough. In 1790 
Mr. Patton followed his sons to Kentucky, bringing 
with him a bull and a cow descended from Gough and 
Miller importation, said to have been of the milk breed. 
The bull, a red in color, and named Mars, is recorded 
as number 1850 in the American Shorthorn Herd Book. 
The cow, white in color, with red ears, was named 
Venus. Bred to Mars, she produced two bull calves. 
Mars was kept in the Patton herd until Matthew Pat- 
ton died in 1803, when he was sold to a Mr. Peeples of 
Kentucky, in whose possession he died in 1806. One of 
the sons of Venus was kept in Kentucky, but the other 
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was taken to Ohio, and Mr. L. F. Allen, who is cred- 
ited with this information,” states that he probably 
located in the Scioto Valley. 

{In 1798 or 1799, John Patton, a son of Matthew, 
moved from Kentucky to Chillicothe, Ohio, bringing 
some of the cattle of Patton breeding. 

In 1803 Messrs. Daniel Harrison, James Patton and 
James Gray, of Clark County, Kentucky, bought of Mr. 
Miller of Virginia, a two year old bull named Pluto, 
recorded as number 825 in the American Shorthorn 
Herd Book. This bull, which was a dark red-roan, or 
red in color, being bred to Patton cows, sired some 
superior milking stock for those days. This bull was 
taken to Ohio in 1812, but died soon after. 

In 1811 a bull named Shaker, recorded as number 
2193 in the American Shorthorn Herd Book was 
bought of Mr. Miller and used by societies of Shakers 
on their farms about Pleasant Hill, Kentucky and 
Union Village, Ohio. : 

These three bulls, Mars, Pluto and Shaker, and a 
fourth named Buzzard used in Kentucky, are regarded 
as pure bred Shorthorns, descendants from original 
Gough and Miller importations. 

The preceding statement is made to give a suitable 
historical record of the introduction of Shorthorn cattle 
to Ohio. There may be some question as to the true- 
ness of breeding in Shorthorn ancestry of these early 
cattle. They varied from those of milk to beef type, 
and differed materially in head character. Those 
brought west by Matthew Patton and his sons, became 
known as Patton cattle, and were in considerable favor. 
Mr. L. F. Allen and later writers have classed these 





* Allen, Lewis F., History of the Shorthorn Cattle, 1872, p. 158. 
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Pattons as Shorthorns, but Mr. William Renick in his 
Memoirs has expressed the opinion that they were 
Bakewell or Long Horn cattle.” To substantiate his 
opinion, he writes as follows: 

“John Patton, who was a very enterprising and 
public spirited man, and a member of the Ohio Territo- 
rial Legislature, as well as his brother Matthew, were 
near neighbors of ours, the creek only dividing their 
lands from father’s and our families were particularly 
intimate. John Patton died shortly after Ohio was ad- 
mitted as a state, and my father, George Renick, and 
Uncle Felix Renick, bought his entire stock of blooded 
cattle at the administrator’s sale. Thus was this cele- 
brated stock introduced into Ohio, resulting in almost 
incalculable benefit to the whole state. The English 
origin of this stock was unknown to the pioneers of the 
cattle trade in this country. Indeed they had scarcely 
any knowledge of the different breeds then existing in 
England, further than was derived from the general 
names of Longhorn, Middlehorn and _ Shorthorn, 
though the names of Holderness, Teeswater and Bake- 
well were familiar, but the distinct characteristics of 
those breeds were but slightly, if at all known to them. 
3ut after long research it is my earnest conviction that 
the Patton stock was of the Bakewell south interior of 
England improved breed.” 

William Renick based his opinion on these cattle be- 
ing Longhorns, because he understood that the Gough 
and Miller stock had been imported from southwestern 
England, and that their descendants possessed the char- 
acteristics in color and head of this breed. He states 
that their horns were so long and clear that they were 





1 . . ee 
*Renick, Memoirs, Correspondence and Reminiscences, 1880. 
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in vogue for powder horns, before flasks came into gen- 
eral use. Mr. Renick remarks on seeing on the pasture 
of Robert Cunningham in the blue grass region of Ken- 
tucky, about the year 1823 or 1824, a most interesting 
sight of 100 head of “half-blood Longhorn and half 
Patton cattle.” The horns of these cattle ‘““were a won- 
derful sight, on account of their immense length and 
divergence from the head in every direction, and with- 
out any regularity or similarity; in the same animal one 
horn would run forward, the other back, one up, the 
other down, and some of them had to have the tips of 
their horns cut off, otherwise they could not have eaten 
the grass, unless it was of great length.”’ 

Whether the opinion of William Renick as to the 
ancestry or breeding of the Patton cattle is correct or 
not, is not so important in this connection as the fact 
that he states that his father and Felix Renick bought 
the “entire stock of blooded cattle’ of John Patton, sold 
at administrator’s sale presumably within a year or so 
after Ohio was admitted as a state, which was in 1802. 
Possibly these were the first “blooded” or improved 
cattle purchased by Felix Renick, although no doubt 
from our present point of view, they were rather in- 
ferior at best. Mr. Renick as has already been shown, 
was handling cattle in an extensive way for his time. 
William Renick states in his Memoirs that his father 
and Uncle Felix had for a long time much the largest 
stocks of thoroughblood Patton cattle in Ohio, indeed 
for a considerable time they were almost the only rais- 
ers of pure bloods in the state. In an early day Felix 
Renick gave, or sold at a nominal price, five or six year- 
ling bulls, and about as many heifers, to William Ren- 
ick, of Greenbrier County, Virginia. This gentleman 
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kept all the heifers and one of the bulls, but gave away 
or loaned without charge, the other bulls to persons who 
lived in Greenbrier and adjoining counties, his special 
purpose being to improve the cattle in that locality. This 
was accomplished to a gratifying extent, and the de- 
scendants of this stock were highly valued for about 
forty years thereafter by the large feeders on the south 
branch of the Potomac. 

In 1816 Colonel Lewis Sanders of Kentucky sent an 
order to England for some Shorthorns, with the result 
that in 1817. he received an importation of twelve ani- 
mals, eight Shorthorns and four Longhorns. The 
Shorthorns consisted of four bulls and four heifers. 
Three of the cows of this importation, Mrs. Motte, the 
Durham cow and the Teeswater cow, dropped twenty- 
six calves. Three daughters of Mrs. Motte were also | 
very prolific. These cattle and their descendants played 
an important part in the improvement of the cattle of 
Kentucky and Ohio, and Felix and George Renick no 
doubt benefited by their blood. 

In 1833 Mr. Walter Dun of Lexington, Kentucky, 
imported a pure bred Shorthorn bull and five heifers, 
these being delivered on November 26 at Lexington. 
These were excellent animals that bred successfully, 
their descendants being placed in many herds of Ohio 
and Kentncky. This importation was suggestive to Mr. 
Renick and some of his friends of the desirability of 
making an importation from England. Mr. Dun was 
a friend of Mr. Renick, and on December 6, 1833, he 
wrote him “that Mr. Smith priced heifers, one-half 
Seventeen Shorthorn and one-half Longhorn blood, at 
$50 each; that Mr. Smith had sold his yearling heifer 
Cleopatra by Accommodation, out of Nancy Dawson 
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(pure Seventeen blood), for $400, and a seven-eighths 
heifer for $100. These Mr. Dun thinks are pretty fair 
prices, and wonders what the Scioto people will think 
of them.’’** 

The initial steps were taken late in 1833 to organize 
a company to import some improved cattle from Eng- 
land, and on November 2 of that year, through the 
agency of Felix Renick there was organized at Chilli- 
cothe “the Ohio Company for Importing English Cat- 
tle.’ Some of the most prominent men of Ohio were 
in this company, including ex-Governors Allen Trimble 
and Duncan McArthur, were among the forty-eight 
stockholders, all of whom were of Ohio excepting two. 
There were ninety-two shares of stock in the company, 
with a par value of $100. The following is a list of the 
stockholders which the writer has arranged in alpha- 


betical order, from a list prepared by John L. Taylor, 
Secretary of the Company, in an article on “The His- 
tory of the Ohio Company for Importing English 
Cattle” :" 


County Shares 

Stockholders resident 
Alkire, John M Pickaway ........ 
Bodkin, Davis J Pickaway ........ 
Boggs, Sr. John Pickaway ........ 
Campbell, Francis Pickaway ........ 
Claypool, Wesley 
Crouse, John 
Cunningham, Isaac Kentucky 
Cunningham, W. H rrr 
Davis, Charles Ross 
Denny, S. S. & William Renick. Pickaway ........ 
Florence, Elias Pickaway ........ 
Foster, John 


Of CDN OWNS Nm 





* Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ Record, Vol. 1, 1878, p. 40. 
* Report of the United States Commissioner of Patents, 1851. 
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County . Shares 
Stockholders resident 


|) 3 aero ? 

Gwynne, E. W 

Harness, Edwin J Ross 

Harrison, Batteal Fayette 

Hegler, A. and Patterson M.... Fayette 

Huston, Thomas Pickaway 
McArthur, Duncan 

McNeil, John 

McNeil, Strawder 

Morris, Presley 

Pancake, Sr. John 

Pratt, Elias PREMBWAY ooo ss0c. 
Pratt, E. and Asahel Renick... Pickaway ........ 
Radcliff, George Pickaway ........ 
Renick, Asahel Pickaway ........ 
Renick, Felix 

Renick, George 

Renick, Harness Pickaway .. 
Renick, Jonathan Pickaway ........ 
Renick, Josiah Pickaway ........ 
Renick, Thomas Pickaway ........ 
Renick, William Pickaway ........ 
Renick, Jr. William Pickaway .. 
Seymour, R. R Ross 

Starling, Lynn Franklin 
Stevenson, Evan Pickaway ........ 
Stewart, Archibald 

Stewart, Robert 

Sullivant, M. L Franklin 

Taylor, John L Ross 

Trimble, Allen Highland 

Van Meter, John J. .......200 Pike 

Vance, James 

Watts, Arthur 

Webb, John T 

White, Joseph G 


It is interesting to note that the ninety-two shares 
of stock value at $9,200 were held by forty-eight dif- 
ferent persons, twenty-eight of whom held but one share 
each. Nine Renicks held nineteen shares, of which 
Felix had but two while his brother George owned six. 
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The original intent of the stockholders was to im- 
port from England some of the best improved cattle 
of that country although the Shorthorn breed was more 
especially in mind. Mr. Felix Renick was commis- 
sioned to execute the purpose of the company, and he 
had as companions and assistants on the trip Messrs. 
Josiah Renick and Edwin J. Harness. 

The Honorable Henry Clay of Kentucky, the “Great 
Commoner,” who imported the first Hereford’ to 
America, and who was a lover of good cattle, became 
much interested in the mission of Felix Renick. On 
December 13, 1833, he wrote a letter from Washing- 
ton to Governor Trimble, and suggested that the com- 
pany import good examples of Durhams, Herefords 
and Devons. He emphasized the value of the Here- 
ford and Devon for working purposes and thought it 


important to consider what breeds for Western graziers 
could be best marketed in a journey on foot of five or 
six hundred miles. He looked with favor on the Devon. 

Mr. Renick and his associates left Chillicothe on 


January 29, 1834, on their long journey overseas. On 
their way to New York, from which port they sailed, 
they stopped at Baltimore to look at a herd of Devons 
owned by a Mr. Patterson, and on which they looked 
with favor. Arriving at Philadelphia they stopped off 
long enough to inspect a herd of twenty-three Short- 
horns owned by Colonel John H. Powel, who for many 
years was a very well known importer and successful 
breeder of Shorthorns and other improved stock. Fol- 
lowing this visit Mr. Renick is credited with stating 
that the Powel herd was probably equal to anything 
they would see in England. From Colonel Powel they 
derived valuable suggestions relative to their trip 
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abroad. It is probable that the inspection of the Powel 
herd as well as the enthusiasm of Colonel Powel for 
the Shorthorn, convinced Mr. Renick that they would 
make no mistake if they restricted their purchases to 
Shorthorns only. 

Mr. Renick and his two associates landed at Liver- 
pool on March 24, and at once proceeded to get in touch 
with the cattle situation. They inspected several herds 
near Liverpool, perhaps due to conversation they had 
with Colonel Powel who had stated prior to Mr. Ren- 
ick’s visit, that most of the Shorthorns imported were 
“selected near Liverpool, by cow keepers, with regard 
rather to the state of their udders, for the supply of 
milk on shipboard, than with reference to pedigrees or 
their fitness to improve our farm stock.’”* From Liver- 
pool they journeyed northeasterly across England to 
Yorkshire and the native territory of the Shorthorn. 
They first stopped at Leeds, where they looked over the 
herd of W. F. Paley and secured options on several 
animals, which they later purchased. After stop- 
ping at Ripley to attend an English agricultural and 
livestock show, they called upon Richard Booth at Stud- 
ley. The cattle here met their favorable consideration, 
but none were for private sale, the surplus being re- 
served for a forthcoming auction. They also saw the 
herds of Mr. Booth at Killerby, A. L. Maynard, J. 
Woodhouse. and J. Clark. 

The fame of Thomas Bates of Kirklevington, as a 
Shorthorn breeder, was at this time surpassed by none 
in England. Naturally the Ohio visitors should look 
to the herd of that great breeder. They drove to Dar- 
lington, a market town of importance not far from 


"Memoirs Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 1824. 
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Kirklevington, the name of the Bates estate, and put 
up at the King’s Head Inn. In view of the fact that 
Felix Renick here began a very important acquaintance 
with Bates, it will not be inappropriate at this point to 
introduce some phases of this experience, as set forth 
by a nephew of this great breeder, Mr. Cadwallader 
John Bates :” 


On Easter Monday, 1834, Bates was as usual at the Dar- 
lington Great Market. Some Americans staying at the King’s 
Head came up and spoke to him. They were it appeared the 
representatives of the Ohio Company for Importing English 
Cattle — Mr. Felix Renick of Chillicothe and his two assistants, 
Edwin J. Harness and Josiah Renick. In the course of con- 
versation, Bates soon found that they possessed a great knowl- 
edge on the subject of Shorthorns, and invited them to Kirklev- 
ington. He regretted his house was not more comfortable, but 
promised he would improve it by the time they came to England 
again. He gave them full details of his Shorthorn experience 
* * * showed them his own cattle and took them to see the 
principal herds in the neighborhood. 


Bates was anxious that America should obtain the 
best of Shorthorns and he astonished his friends by 
offering Renick six of his finest cows and heifers. This 
offer, however, was not seriously considered at first. 
Mr. Renick wished to look further among the English 
herds. With Mr. Bates he called on Jonas Whitaker, 
a breeder who had recently dispersed his herd, who 
soon after and for several years acted as the British 
agent and adviser of Mr. Renick. Several other herds 
were visited by Mr. Renick, among others Lord Al- 
thorpe’s and Lord Feversham’s. Later, when the sub- 
ject of the six animals offered by Mr. Bates to the 





” Bates, Cadwallader John, Thomas Bates and the Kirklevington 
Shorthorns: A contribution to the history of pure Durham cattle. New- 
castle Upon Tyne, 1897. 
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Ohio Company was renewed, Mr. Renick expressed a 
desire to first consult Mr. Whitaker: 


Although among the six animals offered were Duchess 33d, 
priced at 150 guineas,** Duchess 34th (or Brokenleg) at 100 
. guineas, and the Matchem Cow at 15 guineas, “surrendering his 
judgment to Whitaker,” Renick finally settled on 14th April, 
1834, to take only Red Rose 11th, by Belvedere, at 150 guineas, 
and Teeswater at 50 guineas, “the two worst of the lot” in the 
breeder’s opinion. In case Red Rose 11th did not produce a 
‘living calf, Bates volunteered to furnish the first sister-in-blood, 
gratis. * * * Bates also sold Renick the two calves, 
Earl of Darlington (1944) and Young Waterloo (2817) for 100 
guineas. 


Duchess 34th above referred to was one of the most 
famous cows of her time, and the dam of the Duke of 
Northumberland, the most notable bull produced in Mr. 
Bates’ herd. Mr. H. H. Dixon says” that “Mr. Bates 


was within an ace of selling her to the Americans, but 
luckily Mr. Whitaker got him off it, and she lived to 
produce the great Duke of Northumberland a few 
months after.”” Mr. Cadwallader Bates however says, 
“He no doubt persuaded the Americans not to buy her 
—a very different matter.” 


The opinions of Mr. Whitaker were not received 
with favo: by Mr. Bates, and they engaged in wordy 
clashes and radical differences of opinion as to the 
merits of the animals considered. This is well illus- 
trated by Cadwallader Bates in the following incident :” 

“A little later,” following the purchase of Duchess 
33d, ‘‘as Bates and the Americans were seated around 
Whitaker’s table at Greenholme, their host burst out 
into a tirade against Duchess 33d: ‘she was a bad one 





” A guinea has a value of about $5.0. 
* Dixon, H. H., Saddle and Sirloin, p. 155. 
*Bates, Thomas Bates and the Kirklevington Shorthorns, p. 248. 
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if he ever saw a bad one.’ Bates gave this the lie direct 
by declaring that she was better than any other animal 
Whitaker had ever seen, and told the Americans that 
if they would lay down 300 guineas for her he would 
not now accept it.”” Bates seemed convinced that Whit- 
aker was endeavoring to prejudice the Americans, not 
only against his cattle, but also the value of his judg- 
ment. 

“On August 6, 1834,” writes Cadwallader Bates,” 
‘Whitaker and Bates compared the two year old Red 
Rose 11th, just as she was leaving for America with 
Duchess 19th, a heifer of about the same age. Whitaker 
considered Red Rose 11th ‘very good; her horns a little 
wide; head, eyes, crop, back, sides, all good, and bosom 
extra, but shoulders a little upright.’ Bates stood to it 
that Duchess 19th was the better animal. Whitaker, on 
the contrary criticized her crops as deficient and her 
body as too large, though he was compelled to admit 
that her head, eyes and horns were most beautiful.” 

It is of special importance to note here that Red 
Rose 11th, later known in America as Rose of Sharon, 
became the foundress of one of the most famous fam- 
ilies of Shorthorns developed in America in the 19th 
century. 

In his purchases Mr. Renick bought a heifer named 
Young Mary from J. Clark, that even excelled Red Rose 
11th as a dam and foundress of a Shorthorn family, 
for she lived to the ripe old age of twenty-one, and is 
said to have dropped sixteen heifer and four bull calves. 
It is fair to state that the bringing of these two heifers 
to America by the Ohio Company was one of the most 

































* Bates, Thomas Bates and the Kirklevington Shorthorns. 
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noteworthy events of its kind in the history of Short- 
horn importations. 

Mr. Renick and his associates purchased nineteen 
head of Shorthorns, seven bulls and twelve females. 
These were presumably shipped on a sailing vessel from 
Liverpool late in May in 1834. The cattle landed at 
Philadelphia and were driven overland to Chillicothe, 
arriving there in good condition in October. 

Among the correspondence and papers of Felix 
Renick placed at the disposal of the author of this bio- 
graphical sketch by Mr. Renick Cunningham, to whom 
he is greatly indebted, was found the original record 
prepared by Mr. Renick relative to the cost of each of 
the nineteen animals bought. This statement, in Mr. 
Renick’s characteristic handwriting, dated at Liverpool, 
is clearly legible, although during the ninety years since, 
the ink is rather faded. Inasmuch also as the old Ren- 
ick home in which Mr. Cunningham resides was partly 
submerged in the great 1913 flood in the Scioto Valley, 
most of these papers are soiled by the dirty water which 
suddenly took possession of the first story of the house. 
In view of the historical interest of this record, it is 
here reproduced exactly as given by Mr. Renick. 


LiverRPooL 20th May 1834. 


NAMES AND PRICES OF CATTLE PURCHASED BY F. RENICK, J. RENICK 
AND C. J. HARNESS 








Bulls 





. Duke of York, purchased of J. B. Sedgewick, 
Esq., price 
Rantipole, purchased of W. F. Paley, Esq, price 
Earl of Darlington, purchased of Thomas 
Bates, Esq., price 
. Young Waterloo, purchased of Thomas Bates, | 
Esq., price 
. Reformer, purchased of Mrs. Raine, price.... 
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NAMES AND Prices oF CATTLE PurcHaAsep By F. RENIcK, J. RENICK 
Anp C. J. Harness — Concluded. 














Bulls 








| 
! 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Matchem, purchased of J. Woodhouse, price... 30 00 
Exponent, purchased of J. Whitaker, Esq., Price| 10 10 | 





Total first cost £405 10 | 
s. d. | 


Average first cost 
Cows 


Rose of Sharon, purchased of Thomas Bates, 
Esq., price 

Lily of the Valley, purchased of William 
Raine, Esq, price 

Teeswater, purchased of Thomas Bates, Esq., | 
price 

Lady Blanche, purchased of W. F. Paley, Esq., | 
price 3 155 

Matilda, purchased of J. Woodhouse, price... 4¢ 180 - 

Calypso, .purchased of J. R. Tutley, Esq., price. 177 6 

Young Mary, purchased of J. Clark, price.... 6 117 

Blossom, purchased of Mr. Ashcroft, price. : 139 

Fiddler, purchased of J. Whitaker, Esq., price. : 139 

Flora, purchased of A. L. Maynard, Esq., price ‘ 133 2 

Gaudy, purchased of A, L. Maynard, era, Dee 3 | 133 2 

Dutchess of Liverpool, purchased of A: & 
Cowjober, price 2 | 88 








Total first cost : 00 | $2404 2 
s,..4. 
Average first cost j-3- 200 ¢ 








At this point it may be pertinent to present the 
reasons which influenced Mr. Renick and his associates 
to purchase only Shorthorns. It-may be easily under- 
stood that upon the arrival of these cattle at Chillicothe, 
Mr. Renick would be called upon by many persons for 
information concerning them. Therefore, in order to 
meet this demand, he prepared and had printed on a 
sheet seventeen by twenty-one inches, under date of 
January 12, 1835, specific information regarding the 
reasons for purchasing Shorthorns, followed with a list 
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of the nineteen animals, with pedigrees in detail of each 
one excepting Duchess of Liverpool. On the reverse 
side of the sheet was reproduced an article from “The 
Farmer’s Series,’ an English publication which was 
copied into the Farmer and Mechanic of Cincinnati. 
Following this article was a reproduction of the cata- 
logue of the 1810 sale of Charles Colling, with prices 
secured at this sale. On the front of this sheet, follow- 
ing the heading in large type “Ohio Company’s Im- 
portation of 1834,” Mr. Renick gives as follows his 
reasons for purchasing Shorthorns: 


The undersigned, Agent of the “Ohio Company for the 
Importation of English Cattle,” having been frequently applied 
to for copies of the Pedigrees of the stock imported by the Com- 
pany during the year 1834, deems it proper to publish the fol- 
lowing list, which has been carefully made out from certificates 
obtained in England at the time the purchases were made by 
him and now in his possession. And as the question has also 
been frequently asked, why the exclusive preference was given 
to the particular breed we selected over all others, and why such 
high prices were paid, it may not be improper to give some of 
the most prominent reasons which influenced us in both cases. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Company, previous 
to our starting to England, various breeds and prices were spoken 
of; but it was finally unanimously agreed that we should be 
confined neither to any particular breed or price; but that after 
a careful examination of the various breeds, weighing well and 
fairly their claims to a preference, we should select from the 
breed or breeds that would, in our opinion, best promote the 
interest of the Western farmer or agriculturist, and of the 
breed or breeds we should select, to bring the best specimens 
we could procure, without regard to the price. In order, there- 
fore, to meet these views as near as possible, soon after we 
landed at Liverpool, we commenced examining the stocks of 
several breeders of fine cattle in the vicinity of that great com- 
mercial town. Here we found no other breed than the “Im- 
proved Short-Horn;” and as we considered it very desirable to 
to have a combination of the beef and dairy qualities in the 
same breed if practicable, we also visited the great dairy estab- 
lishments in and near Liverpool. Here also, as well as other 
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dairy establishments at other large towns we afterwards visited, 
we found all or nearly all the Cows used for dairy purposes to 
have more or less of the Short-horn crosses and approaching 
as near the full-blood as would justify the proprietors to go. 
This we thought the best test of their dairy qualities we could 
have; and after carefully viewing and examining all the stocks 
of any notoriety in the great agricultural district of Yorkshire 
and Durham —and particularly the celebrated valley of the 
Tees River in its whole extent,—and also Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, Herefordshire, &c., &c., getting all the information 
we could procure (as well from books as from gentlemen in 
whom we could place confidence,) we felt no hesitation in giving 
a decided preference to the “Improved Short-Horns,” as best 
adapted to meet the views of the Company. Their superior 
milking qualities; their early arrival at maturity; their extraor- 
dinary adaptation to receive flesh and fat on the most desirable 
points, to almost any extent the feeder may choose; their small 
bone — light offal; their great portion of fine, and small portion 
of coarse flesh, — the fine colour and beautiful marl or mixture 
of fat and lean rendering the beef superior in quality; the great 
essential of good handling they possess (which is now in Eng- 
land, and sooner or later will be here, considered the touchstone, 
as it were, or index, of the fattening propensity of the animal ;) 
their hardy habits and excellent constitutions; place them so 
far in advance of any other breed of the present day, that in our 
opinion, it would have been folly in the extreme not to have 
given them the preference. We accordingly made our selections 
from what are thought the best stocks of that breed; taking but 
few from each stock; so that, by a judicious management, the 
deteriorating effect of breeding “in and in” too much may be 
for a long time avoided. 

As to the price being too extravagant, in the opinion of 
those perhaps not well acquainted with the prices of this stock 
in England, we have only to ask such to refer to the catalogues 
of public as well as private sales that have taken place in Eng- 
land since Mr. Charles Colling’s sale in 1810, and they will at 
once see that the prices we have given (say £175, equal to say 
$777.77 for the highest priced Bull, and 150 guineas now nearly 
equal to $750, for the highest-priced Cow,) is not extravagantly 
high, as the best blooded “Improved Short-Horns” have not 
sold for lower prices for twenty-five years past, but sometimes 
much higher. 
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In a letter to Mr. J. S. Reynolds giving his reasons 
for buying Shorthorns* Mr. Renick gives essentially 
those quoted above with this additional: 


We believe them to be better milkers than either the Here- 
fords, Devons or Long-Horns — We got the best we could find 
regardless of price— The object was first conceived, and has 
been so far carried out, for the good of the country. Whether 
it has been well or illy carried out is not for us to say; all we 
can say is, that if the selection is not as good as could be made 
in England, nothing but our want of judgment in making the 
purchases has made them so. 


Below is a copy of a letter written to Mr. Felix 
Renick by ex-Governor McArthur, relative to his in- 
structions by the company, that may well be introduced 
here. 


To Fetrx REnIck, Esq., 

Ross County, 

State of Ohio, 
United States. 
Sir: — 

The Ohio Company for the Importation of English Cattle, 
reposing special confidence in your prudence, judgment and 
integrity, have selected you as their Agent to proceed to England 
and purchase for them the cattle they desire to import. 


To accomplish this you are furnished with eight thousand 
one hundred dollars. In making your purchases, you will ob- 
serve the instructions given you at the last meeting of the com- 
pany, and whatever expenses may attend the transportation or 
feeding and attending the cattle to be procured, after they may 
be landed in the United States, shall be furnished you upon 
your return. You will advise us from time to time of your 
progress in this business, and of the time when you may be 
expected to return. This trust is one in which our country 
at large feel great interest; and as one of our fellow citizens, 
long and favorably known and esteemed, the Society feels as- 
sured that you will in all things faithfully and advantageously 
discharge it, and thus not only fulfil the expectations of your 


* Early Hisiory of Shorthorn Breeding, in Ohio Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Record, Vol. 1, 1878. 
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friends, but contribute to the prosperity of our common coun- 
try, for whose welfare you are known to cherish an ardent love. 


Duncan McArTHUR, 


President of the Ohio Company for 
the Importation of English Cattle. 
Joun L. Taytor 
Sect. of the Ohio 
Co. Im. Cattle. 


I hereby certify that Josiah Renick of Pickaway County 
and Ed. Harness of Ross County, in the state of Ohio, are 
selected by Mr. Renick, and approved by the within named 
company, as his assistants. Given under my hand at Cnhilli- 
cothe this 29th January, 1834. 

Duncan McArTHUR 


LL Pres. Ohio Im. Company. 
. L. TAyLor 
Sect. 


After his return to America, Mr. Renick was in 
constant correspondence with Mr. Whitaker, letters of 
great length and detail regarding the purchase of more 
cattle, passing between them, several of Mr. Whitaker’s 
now being in the hands of the author. The claim is 
also made by Mr. Cadwallader Bates” that Mr. Renick 
wrote his uncle that he would take any cattle he chose 
to send him at his own price. Soon after this letter 
came from Mr. Renick, Mr. Whitaker called on Mr. 
Bates and informed him that he also had received a 
letter from Mr. Renick in which he had advised him 
that “all the American trade was to pass through his 
hands and he was to make the best bargains he could 
for the Ohio Company on commission. He looked 
through the Kirklevington herd but never then nor 
afterwards asked Bates to sell any animal to the Com- 
pany.” 

In the late summer of 1835 Mr. Whitaker for- 





* Bates, Thomas Bates and the Kirklevington Shorthorns, p. 251. 
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warded a small consignment to Mr. Renick consisting 
of seven head for the Ohio Company. In connection 
with this lot, Mr. Bates sent as a gift to the Bishop of 
Ohio, at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, the bull Skip- 
ton Bridge (5208). He also sent a heifer, the Hon. 
Miss Barrington, by Belvedere (1706) as a present to 
Mrs. Mcllvaine, the wife of the Bishop. These animals 
were later placed in charge of General Wilson, of New- 
ark, to the advantage of Shorthorn stock in Licking 
County. It may be stated here that Mr. Bates became 
interested in American conditions, and at one time it 
is said considered removing to America and locating 
near Gambier. 

In 1836 a third consignment of cattle selected by 
Mr. Whitaker was forwarded to the Ohio Company. 
This included thirty-five head, some of which were of 
unusual excellence and did much to improve the Short- 
horn stock of the Middle West. Notable among the 
cows of the 1835 and 1836 importations were Young 
Phyllis, by Fairfax (1023); Josephine, by Norfolk 
(2377); Harriet, by Young Waterloo (2817), and 
Illustrious, by Emperor (1974). The bulls of special 
note were Comet Halley (1855) by Matchem; Gold- 
finder (2066); Prince Charles (2461), and Nimrod 
(2371). 

These last two importations were landed at the port 
of New York and either driven overland or shipped up 
the Hudson River by boat, and thence by the Erie Canal 
from Albany to Buffalo, and then by a lake vessel to 
Cleveland, from which place they were driven overland 
nearly 200 miles to Chillicothe. 

As a result of these importations the Ohio Com- 
pany finally had in its possession a choice herd of Short- 
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horns that must be sold to meet the demands of the 
stockholders and others among whom were breeders 
who wished to purchase from the company at public 
sale. The cattle were under the care of Mr. Renick at 
his Indian Creek farm, and he gave much time in prepa- 
ration for a sale. In order to meet the requirements, 
in addition to the publication of the printed matter 
already referred to on page 37, he prepared a quantity 
of printed pedigrees, the name of each animal and its 
breeding, being given on a separate sheet. A number 
of these pedigrees were found in an old family bureau 
by Mr. E. Hegler of Washington Court House, Ohio, 
a grandson of Mr. A. Hegler, a stockholder of the Ohio 
Company, who kindly presented several copies to the 
writer and the Ohio State University. Mr. Renick also 
prepared a catalogue of seventeen pages, with the fol- 
lowing inscription on the title page: ‘A Catalogue of 
the Improved Short-Horned Cattle, Imported from 
England in the years 1834, ’5 and ’6, by the ‘Ohio Im- 
porting Company for Importing English Cattle,’ to- 
gether with a list of the Increase of Stock since their 
Arrival in this Country: to which is added, the Pedi- 
grees of Bulls and Cows referred to in the Text. Com- 
piled by Felix Renick, Esq., Agent of the company, 
Chillicothe, O., Printed by S. W. Ely, October, 1836.” 
This catalogue lists fifty-four imported animals in one 
group, followed by a progeny list of ten bull calves and 
eleven heifer calves. More or less abbreviated refer- 
ences are then given to forty-five animals related to the 
ones catalogued. Pedigrees of the Ohio importation of 
1836, (not previously inserted), follow with a list of 
twelve head. 

Undoubtedly this catalogue was prepared for use in 
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connection with the sale, but it is interesting to note that 
the five last pages consist of quotations of articles 
printed in the Scioto Gazette giving reports of the two 
sales by which the herd was dispersed. The copy of 
the catalogue above referred to was the personal prop- 
erty of Mr. Renick, and is fastened in the back part of 
volume three of the Coates’ Herd-book which was a 
part of his library. It is reasonable to assume that Mr. 
Renick had these additional pages printed after the sale 
to become a part of his personal catalogue, for purpose 
of preservation and reference. 

The above described catalogue is of special historic 
interest, aside from its relationship to this sale, from 
the fact that it is one of the earliest, if not the first 
catalogue printed in America of a sale of farm animals. 
Many thousands of catalogues of different. sales of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine have been printed in the 
United States since 1836, involving wide variety of 
make-up and expense, beautiful examples of the print- 
er’s art, but not one of these is entitled to such distinc- 
tion as this of the Ohio Company for Importing Eng- 
lish Cattle. 

The first sale of these cattle was held on October 
29, 1836, at Indian Creek Farm, where the cattle had 
been held under the care of Mr. Renick. Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, a grand-daughter of Mr. Renick, who died at 
about eighty years of age in the old Renick home, in- 
formed the writer that the sale was held in the open 
field lying between the Columbus-Portsmouth turnpike 
and the residence. The cattle were said to be in good 
condition, the attendance was large, and the demand 
great. The Scioto Gazette reported that “notwith- 
standing the high prices at which the cattle were sold, 
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some of them exchanged owners immediately, at very 
considerable advances; and for others, more than fifty 
per cent on their cost was offered and refused.” 
The following report of the cattle sold, for con- 
venience is arranged in two groups, alphabetically in 
each case, with such references as may be desirable: 


OHIO COMPANY FOR IMPORTING ENGLISH CATTLE 


— SALE OCT. 29, 1836. 
BULLS. 


Commodore Perry (1859), catalogued as Perry, red 
yearling; sire, Reformer; dam, imp. Teeswater. 
Buyer, W. H. Creighton, Madison County, Ohio.... 

Davy Crockett (3571), roan, calved Dec. 5, 1834; dam, 
imp. Young Mary. Buyer, Peter L. Ayres, of Ohio. 

Duke of Leeds (1938), roan, calved Sept. 21, 1834; sire, 
Norfolk (2377); dam, Vinca, by Frederick (1060). 
Buyer, John Crouse, Jr., Ross County, Ohio 

Duke of Norfolk (1939), red-and-white, calved March 
21, 1835; sire, Norfolk (2377); dam, Modesty, by 
Sir Anthony (1435). Buyer, Robert Stewart, Ross 
County, Ohio 
Later sold for $1400 to Gov. Vance and J. H. James. 

Duke of York (1941), red-and-white, calved July 18, 
1833; sire, Frederick (1060); dam, Bernice, by 
Charles (878). Bred by J. Whitaker. Buyer, R. 
R. Seymour, Ross County, O 

Earl of Darlington (1944), roan, calved April 4, 1833; 
sire, Belvedere (1706) ; dam, Trinket, by Symmetry 
(643). Bred by Thomas Bates. Buyer, Batteal 
Harrison, Fayette County, O 

Goldfinder (2066), roan, calved 1835; sire, Charles 
(1815) ; dam, by Driver. Bréd by J. Lawson. Buyer, 
Isaac Cunningham of Kentucky 

Goliah (2068), red, calved Sept. 10, 1836; sire, Durock ; 
dam, imp. Calypso. Buyer, Isaac V. Cunningham, 
PP a 5 hn kc cberenebdbedeeesnddecacaxeun 

Greenholm Experiment (2075), roan, calved Feb. 14, 1834; 
sire, Camden; dam, Fidelle, by Peacock’s bull. Bred 
by Jonas Whitaker. Buyer, Jas. M. Trimble, High- 
land County 


$400 


490 
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Independence (2152), roan, calved July 4, 1835; sire, Earl 
of Darlington (1944); dam, imp. Matilda. Buyer, 
Hegler and Peterson, Ross County, O 

John Bull (2161), red, little white, calved Nov. 27, 1835; 
sire, Earl of Darlington (1944); dam, imp. Gaudy. 
Buyer, William Renick, Jr., Pickaway Co., O 

Logan (2218), roan, calved Oct. 27, 1835; sire, Duke of 
York (1941) ; dam, imp. Young Mary. Buyer, Elias 
Florence, Pickaway County, O. ......0.cc0cccccoes 

Matchem (2283), roan, 5-year old; sire, Imperial (2151) ; 
dam, Red Lady. Bred by John Woodhouse. Buyer, 
Abraham Renick, of Kentucky 

Nimrod (2371), roan yearling ; sire, Norfolk (2377) ; dam, 
Bell. Bred by Charles Tempest. Buyer, Elias Flor- 
ence, Pickaway Co., Ohio 

Rantipole (2478), red-and-white, 4-year old; sire, Buck- 
ingham ; dam, Fanny. Bred by W. F. Paley. Buyer, 
Arthur Watts, Ross County, O 

Snow Drop (2654), white yearling; sire, Reformer; dam, 
Lily of the Valley of Tees. Buyer, Stewart and Mc- 
Neil, Ross County, O. 

Whitaker (2836), roan, 2-year old; sire, Norfolk (2377) ; 
dam, Minna. Bred by Jonas Whitaker. Buyer, Wil- 
liam M. Anderson, Ross County, O 

Windham (2845), red-and-white yearling; sire, Faby 
(1040); dam, Eloquence. Bred by Earl Spencer. 
Buyer, Charles Davis, Ross County, O. ..........+.- 

Young Waterloo (2817), roan, 3-year old; sire, Belvedere 
(1706) ; dam, Red Princess. Bred by Thomas Bates. 
Buyer, R. D. Lilly, Highland County, O 
Two other bulls were sold as unsound, one Reformer, 
bringing $48, the other Columbus, bringing $180. 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Beauty of the West, red, calved Nov. 26, 1834; sire, Wil- 
liam; dam, Blossom, imp. by Fitz Favorite. Buyer, 
Asahel Renick, Pickaway County 

Blossom, red-and-white, calved Sept. 24, 1830; sire, Fitz 
Favorite (1042). Bred by Michael Ashcroft. Buyer, 
R. R: Seymour, Ross County 

Calypso, red-and-white, calved March, 1831; sire, Bertram 
(1716) ; dam, Briceis, by Points (511). Bred by J. 
P. Tutley. Buyer, Strawder McNeil, Ross County. . 


400 


615 


325 
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Celestina, roan, calved 1834; sire, Atlas; dam, Countess, 
by Regent. Bred by Jonas Whitaker. Buyer, Thomas 
Huston, Pickaway County 


Duchess of Liverpool, pedigree not supplied. Buyer, 


William M. Anderson, Ross County ............... 


Flora, roan, calved April 16, 1830; sire, by son Young 
Albion (730); dam, Young Red Neck, by Marton 
(420). Bred by A. L. Maynard. Buyer, George 
Renick, Sr., Ross County 
The bull calf Powhatan (8284), by Comet Halley, at 
foot also. 

Gaudy, red-and-white, 5 years old; sire, by son Young 
Albion (730); dam, Patch, by Mr. Maynard’s red 
bull, by Sterling (622). Bred by A. L. Maynard. 
Buyer, Jas. A. Trimble, Highland County 

Illustrious, roan, calved March, 1835; sire, Emperor 
(9174) ; dam, Peeress, by Snow Drop. Bred by Mr. 
Crofton. Buyer, Abraham Renick, Kentucky 

Lady Abernethy, roan, calved Feb. 8, 1835; sire, Physi- 
cian; dam, by Hector (1105). Bred by Mr. Wiley. 
Buyer, Thomas Huston, Pickaway County 

Lady Blanche, white, calved April 24, 1832; sire; Prince 
William (1344); dam, White Cow, by Agamemnon 
(9). Bred by W. F. Paley. Buyer, Charles Davis, 
Ross County. Not guaranteed a breeder 

Lady Colling, red-and-white, calved April, 1833; sire, 
Magnum Bonum; dam, Rachael, by Frederick (1060). 
Bred by John Colling. Buyer, John T. Webb, Ross 
County. Sold as a very doubtful breeder 

Lady of the Lake, red-and-white, heifer calf; sire, Re- 
former; dam, Rose of Sharon. Buyer, R. R. Sey- 
mour, Ross County 

Lady Paley, red-and-white, calved Nov. 27, 1835; sire, 
Rantipole (2478); dam, Flora. Buyer, Alexander 
Renick, Ross County 

Lilac, red, little white, calved April 15, 1835; sire, Ranti- 
pole (2478); dam, Duchess of Liverpool. Buyer, 
Elias Florence, Pickaway County 

Lily of the Valley of Tees, roan, calved March 6, 1831; 
sire, Young Rockingham (1547); dam, by Wonder. 
Bred by William Raine. Buyer, Thomas Huston, 
Pickaway County 
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Lucy, roan, calved May 16, 1836; of doubtful pedigree. 
Buyer, George Ratcliff, Pickaway County 

Malina, red-and-white, calved in 1834; sire, Atlas; dam, 
Mary, by Regent. Bred by Jonas Whitaker. Buyer, 
Isaac Cunningham, Kentucky 

Matilda, red-and-white, calved April 12, 1831; sire, Im- 
perial (2151) ; dam, White Face Lady. Bred by John 
Woodhouse. Buyer, Arthur Watts, Ross Co. ...... 

May Flower, red-and-white, calved May 2, 1836; sire, 
Duke of York (1941) ; dam, Matilda. Buyer, Batteal 
Harrison, Fayette County 

Moss Rose, roan, calved October, 1834; sire, Stapleton 
(2698) ; dam, by Stephen (1456). Bred by Mr. Law- 
son. Buyer, Jonathan Renick, Pickaway County.... 

Pink, red and-white, calved March 3, 1836; sire, Duke of 
York (1941); dam, Duchess of Liverpool. Buyer, 
William Trimble, Highland Co. .................4- 

Poppy, red-and-white, calved Dec. 21, 1835; sire, Ranti- 
pole (2478) ; dam, Blossom. Buyer, Harness Renick, 
Pickaway County 

Teeswater, roan, calved Oct. 22, 1832; sire, Belvedere 
(1706) ; dam, by Joseph Fletcher’s bull, by Wynyard 
(703). Bred by Thomas Bates. Buyer, John I. Van 
Meter, Pike County 
Teeswater had a heifer calf at foot, named Cometess, 
by Comet Halley. 

Young Mary, roan, calved April 15, 1832; sire, Jupiter; 
dam, Mary, by Saladin. Bred by J. Clark. Buyer, 
Edwin J. Harness, Ross County. Young Mary had 
a heifer calf at foot, Pocahontas. by Comet Halley... 1,500 


TOTALS AND AVERAGES OF THE SALE. 


19 bulls brought $14,995, averaging $789.20 
24 females brought 19,545, averaging 814.37 
43 animals brought 34,540, averaging 803.25 


These cattle were purchased to distribute them as 
follows in Ohio counties: Ross, 18; Pickaway, 11; 
Highland, 4; Fayette, 2; Pike, Scioto and Madison, 1 
each; not specified, 1. Four head were also bought to 
go to Kentucky. 
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A bull calf, Paragon of the West (4649), was pre- 
sented Mr. Renick at the time of the sale, by the stock- 
holders, as an expression of appreciation for his serv- 
ices. This calf was sired by the imported Duke of 
York (1941), and had for his dam the noted imported 
Rose of Sharon. Thus it may be seen that this calf 
was of exceptionally good breeding, while individually 
he was one of the better bulls in the sale. Paragon of 
the West (4649), proved a valuable sire and attained a 
reputation of distinction. 

At the conclusion of this sale the company still had 
a number of cattle on their hands. This venture of the 
company had proved a great surcess and a period of 
inflation was on. Many persons, stimulated by the suc- 
cess of the Ohio Company, became importers. This 
made it an opportune time to close up the affairs of the 


company, so a dispersal sale was planned for, and which 
was held on October 24, 1837, on which occasion there 
was a large attendance, and under very spirited bid- 
ding the following cattle were disposed of, at the prices 
indicated. 


DISPERSAL SALE OF OHIO COMPANY FOR IMPORT- 
ING ENGLISH CATTLE, OCT. 24, 1837. 


BULLS 


Acmon (1606), roan, calved 1833; sire, Anti-Radical 
(1642); dam, Sally, by Young Rockingham (2547). 
Bred by W. Raine. Buyer, M. L. Sullivant and Co. 
Columbus, Franklin County 

Bouncer (3196), roan, calved March 18, 1836; sire, Mag- 
num Bonum ; dam, by Forester (1055). Bred by Col. 
Craddock. Buyer, John Walke, Pickaway County .. 

Comet Halley (1855), light roan, calved Decémber, 1832; 
sire, Matchem (2281); dam, by Frederick (1060). 
Bred by John Maynard. Buyer, George Renick and 
Co., Ross County 
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Hazlewood (2098), red roan, calved April 9, 1836; sire, 
Norfolk (2377); dam, Princetta, by Prince William 
(1344). Buyers, Allen Trimble and R. R. Seymour. 

Powhatan (8284), red-and-white, calved Oct. 6, 1836; 
sire, Comet Halley (1855) ; dam, Flora. Buyer, Har- 
ness Renick, Pickaway County 

Santa Anna, roan, calved July 4, 1837; sire, Comet Halley 
(1855); dam, Lily of the Valley of Tees. Buyer, 
Joseph C. Vance, Ohio County, Virginia 


COWS AND HEIFERS 


Arabella and calf (imported), red-and-white, calved 
March, 1834; sire, Victory; dam, Sally, by Major 
(546). Bred by Mr. Harrison. Buyer, Arthur 
Watts, Ross County 

Blush (imported), white, calved Jan. 10, 1835; sire, Mon- 
arch ; dam, Rachael, by Herod (583). Bred by Mr. 
Bowen. Buyer, John H. James, Champaign County. 

Charlotte (imported), calved March, 1833; sire, Alderman 
(1622) ; dam, Red Rose, by Blucher (1725). Bred by 
R. Pilkington. Buyer, Joseph G. White, Ross County 

Elizabeth (imported), roan, calved 1832; sire, Memnon 
(2293) ; dam, Blanche, by St. Ledger (1414). Bred 
by Thomas Harrison. Buyers, J. and William Vance, 
Champaign County 

Emily (imported), flecked, calved Feb. 25, 1835; sire, 
Maximus (2284); dam, by Rockingham (3549). 
Buyer, Asahel Renick, Pickaway County 

Fidelle (imported), roan, calved March 7, 1837; sire, 
Comet Halley (1855); dam, Matilda. Buyer, Gov, 
Allen Trimble, Highland County 

Flora (imported). Sold in October 29, 1836 sale to 
George Renick, Sr., for $1205. Consigned to this 
sale, bought by M. L. Sullivant, Columbus 

Matilda (imported). Sold in Oct. 29, 1836 sale to Arthur 
Watts for $1,000. In this sale sold to Gov. Allen 
ee eta eeenekameheheneann 

Victoress, roan, calved Jan. 8, 1836; sire, Norfolk (2377) ; 
dam, Meteor of the West. Buyer, M. L. Sullivant, 
Columbus 


TOTAL AND AVERAGES OF THE 1837 SALE. 


6 bulls brought $7,075, averaging $1,179.15 
9g females brought 9,000, averaging 1,000.00 
15 animals brought 16,075, averaging 1,071.65 
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“The Ohio Company for Importing English Cattle” 
had conducted its affairs with great success, for which 
Felix Renick was largely responsible. Not only was 
this the most epoch-making cattle sale held in America 
up to this time, but it is doubtful if any sale of Short- 
horns, thus far held in the history of this country, has 
had such far-reaching beneficial results. Not only this, 
but as a financial proposition the Company made a 
showing beyond the expectations of its most sanguine 
stockholders. 


The following comment on the returns to the stock- 
holders, as given by William Renick in his Memoirs” 
is appropriate here: 


It is pretty generally known, I believe, that the stock in that 
company proved in the end highly remunerative to stockholders, 
but the difficulties attending its organization may not be so 
well known, and a few words on the subject may not be 
out of place here. Therefore, | will say that it was not 
by any means considered a speculative scheme, but on the 
contrary, it was deemed of too chimerical a character for 
safe investment, or to risk much money in, and it was 
with great difficulty that the desired amount of $10,000 
was finally raised, and that was only accomplished by a 
majority of the stockholders doubling the amount of their 
original subscriptions, and admitting a few Kentuckians as stock- 
holders. None but ardent friends of improvement would take 
any stock. As an example of the views then generally held of 
the enterprise, I will narrate a little anecdote about one of the 
stockholders, Mr. Lynne Starling, of Columbus, who, at the 
instance of Mr. Felix Renick (who was an intimate personal 
friend of Starling’s) was induced to take one share ($100), 
and after the closing of the company’s business, Mr. Renick 
called on Starling to pay him the proceeds of his share, and after 
counting out the money to him, Starling exclaimed, “What! 
What does all this mean?” Mr. Renick asked him if he did 
not remember taking and paying for one share of stock in the 
Ohio Importing Company. Starling had forgotten it, but finally 
said, “What of that?” he had subscribed for said stock solely 


* Renick, Memoirs, Correspondence and Reminiscences, 1880, p. 61. 
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because he (Mr. Renick) had requested him to do so, but that 
he had never expected to have one dollar principal or interest 
returned, and concluded, “You have counted me out $300, mak- 
ing it the most productive stock | ever owned.” 


A reference to the list of stockholders would indi- 
cate that Mr. Renick is in some error regarding the per- 
sonel of the company, because but one Kentuckian is 
reported by the Secretary as holding stock. Neither 
could a majority of the stockholders have doubled their 
stock subscriptions, as 29 of the 48 stockholders owned 
but one share each. 

It will be of interest here to introduce the opinions 
of two of the most eminent Shorthorn authorities, Mr. 
Alvin H. Sanders, an American, and Mr. James Sin- 
clair, of Great Britain, as to the influence of the Ohio 
Company importations on the improvement of Ameri- 
can cattle. 

“It is indeed difficult to overestimate the value of 
the Ohio Company's work,” writes Mr. Sanders.” “It 
gave to-the West not only the Roses of Sharon, Young 
Marys, Young Phyllises, and Josephines, but supplied 
crosses of fresh blood that proved powerful influences 
for good upon the herds derived from earlier importa- 
tions. The entire industry in Ohio and Kentucky felt 
the quickening touch, and in later years the full frui- 
tion of the fondest hopes of the company were more 
than realized.” 

Mr. Sinclair discusses various phases of the influ- 
ence of the cattle imported,” from which the following 
is abstracted as especially pertinent to the line of pre- 
sentation here: 





‘a Sanders, Alvin H. A History of Shorthorn Cattle, 1918, p. 204. 
Sinclair, James, History of Shorthorn Cattle, London, 1907, p. 594. 

















The old Felix Renick residence on Indian Creek Farm. In the great 
1913 flood the water was above the windows of the first floor. From 
photograph by C. S. Plumb, 





Sterling silver pitcher, sugar bow! and cups won by Felix Renick 
at local cattle shows. From photograph by C. S. Plumb. 
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Mr. Felix Renick was selected as the agent to purchase the 
cattle, thus introducing into the history of Shorthorn cattle the 
uame of a family which has played a very important part init. Mr. 
Renick was a thoroughly competent man, a good judge of cattle, 
and an excellent man of business. The prices in England at 
this time were low, and Mr. Renick was able to purchase the 
highest class of animals at such a price as enabled the Company 
to realize very handsome profits on their venture. Forty cows 
and twenty-six bulls were imported between 1834 and 1836, 
a very large number for so short a period. 

Among these animals were some of the most famous in 
our annals. Among the bulls I may note: Goldfinder (2066) ; 
Comet Halley (1855); Matchem (2283); Duke of Norfolk 
(1932) ; Acmon (1606) ; Armitage (1655) ; Greenholm Experi- 
ment (2075); and Nimrod (2371). These bulls were good in- 
dividually, and proved excellent as breeders. Unfortunately 
they have not continued to be remembered as the females have. 
* %* * They were the observed of all observers, eagerly 
sought after and widely praised. But the present genération 
scarcely remembers their names, while those of some of the 
cows, such as Young Mary, Young Phyllis, Rose of Sharon, 
Illustrious and Josephine, are familiar to even the most ignorant 
neophytes. These cows, and such others as Matilda, Teeswater 
and Fidelle, fairly divided the honors with the bulls and proved 
what sort of a judge Mr. Renick was to the satisfaction of all. 
The merit they possessed in esse was nothing to the merits which 
was theirs in potential. It is in their descendants that these 
cows really lived and still live. 


When in England Mr. Renick interested himself 
in the work of George Coates in preparing his “Herd- 
Book: Containing the Pedigrees of the Improved 
Short-Horned Cattle.” The first two volumes were 
probably brought to America by Mr. Renick, and they 
are now held by his great-grandson at Chillicothe. In 
this connection, it is of special interest to note that Mr. 
Renick must have had under consideration the publica- 
tion of an American herd book. The author has before 
him at this writing, a very interesting letter from Jonas 
Whitaker to Mr. Renick, dated at Burley, June 6, 1835, 
from which the following is here quoted: 
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Mr. Paley I find has been applying to Mr. Coates for some 
— to enable you to publish a herd book in America. This 
as roused the old gentleman and his son, and by a letter I have 
just received they assure me they will publish the first volume, 
of which you may have any number, and by the end of the year, 
you may depend on having as many as you please — which will 
include all the stocks up to that period or nearly so. They 
urge me to use my influence with you not to interfere with this 
work, being the only resource they have to depend on — And as 
they speak so confidently of bringing it out at that time, I 
sincerely hope you will wait, as no man can give so faithful a 
history of Shorthorns as Mr. Coates. 


The first volume of the Coates Herdbook of Short- 
horn cattle was published in 1822. This is notable as 
being the first herdbook of any breed of cattle. Vol- 
ume three is dated 1836. 

Following the dispersal of the cattle of the Ohio 
Company, Mr. Renick did not lose his interest in Short- 
horns. He was nearly sixty-seven years of age at the 
time of the dispersal sale, and his vitality naturally 
would not withstand the strenuous service he had 
passed through in handling the importations. In fact 
he complained to Whitaker of ill-health, and the lat- 
ter’s letters to Mr. Renick express the hope that his 
health is better. Mr. Renick, however, was in corre- 
spondence with English breeders, and attempted nego- 
tiations with them. In April, 1838, Thomas Bates 
wrote him a letter of considerable length, which is re- 
produced by his nephew Cadwallader.” In this letter 
Mr. Bates says he had better not send him any of his 
own cattle this season, but next year might send him 
ten young heifers or young cows having had a calf or 
two, and five or six young bulls, “as you say you intend 
to continue importing.” Mr. Bates was famous for his 





* Bates, Thomas Bates and the Kirklevington Shorthorns. 
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independence in dealing with buyers, and in this letter 
he brings out in interesting manner this feature of his 
character. “By putting Duke of York (1941) to the 
heifers you got of me,” he writes, “you will bring their 
produce into disrepute. I will, on no consideration 
whatever (if you would give me ten times the price I 
would otherwise have charged you for a heifer) sell 
you any heifers to put to any bulls but what I have bred, 
or are of my blood. Nor will I sell you any at any 
price till you and the company you act with, under your 
joint hands, have solemnly promised not to do so. My 
object has never been to make money by breeding, but 
to improve the breed of Shorthorns; and if I know it, 
I will not sell any to any one who has not the same 
object in view. On this principle I began breeding, and 
I am convinced I have a better breed of Shorthorns in 


last fifty years, even in the best days of the Messrs. 
Colling.”’ 

In view of the fact that following the time of this 
correspondence, a stringent financial period occurred in 
the United States, the time was not opportune for such 
as he to take on himself the financial risks of importing, 
even were he in the prime of life. Apparently he in a 
measure gave up business activity, and devoted much 
of his time to his family and rendering service to the 
community. 

He married Hannah See of Virginia about 1795, 
and they were the parents of nine children, the names 
of which are herewith given, with the years of their 
birth: George, 1796; Juliet, 1798; Elizabeth, 1800; 
Rachael, 1802; Thomas, 1805; Henry, 1807; William, 
1809; and Mary and Elizabeth, twins, 1811. 
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Mr. Renick took much interest in the education of 
his children, and erected at his own expense on his 
farm and beside the turnpike and southwest of his resi- 
dence what was long known as the Felix Renick School- 
house. In this building some neighbors and himself, 
jointly employed a teacher by the name of Wait to in- 
struct the children of that neighborhood. This school- 
house was abandoned to other uses years ago, and 
finally was destroyed in 1922. 

Local historians say that the Renick home was the 
scene of much hospitality and many festivities, and that 
his dinner parties, dances and fox hunts were of fre- 
quent occurrence. He was a man of refined tastes and 
gentle manners, and the evidence indicates that he was 
universally respected and admired. 

Mr. Renick lived to the ripe old age of seventy- 
seven, most unfortunately coming to his end by an acci- 
dent, being killed by a timber falling upon him at the 
Paint Creek ferry, near Chillicothe, on January 27, 
1848. While waiting for the boat, a piece of hewed 
timber which was planted in the river bank for the pur- 
pose of attaching the rope holding the boat to the shore, 
fell upon him as he sat in his carriage, demolishing the 
vehicle and causing his almost instant death. In com- 
menting upon his death, the Scioto Gazette of Chilli- 
cothe alludes®* to his usefulness as a citizen in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Thus has perished, full of years, though in the midst of 
usefulness, one of the most enterprising and public-spirited men 
of this section of the state. Though he had attained to an 
unusual age — seventy-seven years—his active and_ practical 
mind remained in undiminished vigor. In projects of improve- 


”” 


ment, he was always on the side of “progress,” and led the van 





” Ohio Staie Journal, February 4, 1848. 
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with his own purse, hands and head. On the recent organiza- 
tion of the Belpre and Cincinnati Railroad Company, he was 
at once preferred as its president, and at the time of his death 
he was president of the Portsmouth and Columbus Turnpike 
Company. In fact he was ever fertile in expedients for in- 
creasing the resources and conveniences of the industrial com- 
munity, and it will be difficult to fill his place in this particular 
line of usefulness * * * His history is the history of the 
southern section of this state — while his admirable social and 
kindly qualities won for him a large circle of devoted friends. 


On a high, tree-crested knoll by the side of the 
Portsmouth turnpike, and overlooking the old farm and 
the beautiful river valley to the east, is located a little 
family cemetery, and here by the side of his beloved 
wife and some of their descendants, lies all that was 
mortal of Felix Renick. It is an ideal spot in which 
to lay one away for all time who has loved nature in 
her varying moods, and who found keen satisfaction 
through much of his life in studying the beauties of 
nature, and in finding contentment in the open and 
among the trees. 


A TRIBUTE TO FELIX RENICK AND THE OHIO 
COMPANY FOR IMPORTING ENGLISH CATTLE 
For nearly fifty years there has existed in Ohio an 
organization for the promotion of Shorthorn cattle, 
known as the Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 
It was started in 1875 and is the oldest organization 
in Ohio devoted to the promotion of improved live stock. 
Once or twice a year, but usually in January, this asso- 
ciation holds a meeting in Columbus. On this occa- 
sion addresses of interest to Shorthorn breeders are 
delivered and such business is transacted as may be 
regarded as desirable for the welfare of the breed. 
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In January, 1920, at a largely attended meeting of 
the association, held at the Deshler Hotel in Columbus, 
it was suggested by the writer that it would be appro- 
priate to erect a monument in the Scioto Valley, at the 
old Indian Creek Farm, as a memorial to Felix Renick 
and the Ohio Company in recognition of what they did 
in bringing the first great shipment of Shorthorns to 
America. This suggestion met with favor and a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the subject, consist- 
ing of C. S. Plumb (Chairman), James A. Huston, 
W. H. Pew, P. C. Ross and Thomas D. Phillips. This 
committee gave considerable time to the subject, and in 
due season was authorized to erect a monument and to 
provide dedication exercises of the same. This cere- 
mony took place on October 29, 1922, on the anniver- 


sary of the sale, under perfect weather conditions. A 
copy of the program is as follows: 


PROGRAM 
At the Unveiling of a Monument 
to the memory of 
Felix Renick and the Ohio Company for 
Importing Improved Cattle 
Sunday, October 29, 1922, at 2:00 P. M. 
On Indian Creek Farm, Four Miles South of Chillicothe 


Now occupied by Mr. Renick Cunningham, a great-grandson 
of Felix Renick 





Under the auspices of the 
Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


W. H. Pew, Ravenna, President; P. G. Ross, Mansfield, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 





Presiding — James A. Huston, Granville, Vice-President. 
Invocation — Rev. Kelley Jenness, Chillicothe. 
Report of Committee on Monument — C. S. Plumb, Chairman. 
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Unveiling of Monument and Presentation to the Ohio Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society as Custodian. By Vice-Presi- 
dent Huston of the Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

Address of Acceptance. By Mr. C. B. Galbreath, Secretary of 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. 

Address, Felix Renick and the Ohio Importing Company. By 
Professor W. H. Pew, President Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association. 

Address, Scioto Valley Reminiscences. By Mr. I. S. Cook, 
Chillicothe, on whose farm Shorthorns have been bred for 
seventy years. 

Address, Shorthorn Development in Ohio. By Mr. W. C. 
Rosenberger, Tiffin. 

Address, The Ohio Shorthorn and Its National Influence. By 
Mr. Will Johnson, Representing The Shorthorn World, 
Chicago. 





Persons attending the exercises may be interested to visit 
the grave of Felix Renick at the top of the hill on the west side 
of the highway, opposite the entrance to the farm. This is a 
fine old family cemetery. 





Space will not permit reproducing here the details 
of the program of the day, but certain features of it 
should be here recorded for their future historical asso- 
Ciations. 


The essential features of the report of the commit- 
tee on the monument are as follows: The monument 
stands by the side of the highway, but on the farm land, 
the fence back of it being given a curve into the field 
so as to provide an appropriate setting. The monu- 
ment consists of a granite stone four feet high of 
glacial drift, from the farm of Mr. W. S. West, north 
of Chillicothe, who kindly contributed it for this pur- 
pose. The Barnhart Granite Company of Chillicothe 
moved the stone to its site and established it on an en- 
during concrete foundation. A fine bronze plate twenty 





























Visitors attending the exercises on October 29, 1922. A large num- 
ber of automobiles containing visitors is also arranged in parallel rows 
within reach of the speaker’s voice. Photograph by C. E. Wilson. 














Three generations of descendants of Felix Renick attending the 
exercises, including two grandsons, Denise Renick, back of the little girl, 
and Morris Renick on his left. From photograph by C. E. Wilson. 
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by thirty inches made by the James Matthews Company 
of Pittsburgh, on which is shown in relief a copy of 
the head of Avondale, a noted Shorthorn bull, with an 
inscription below, states the purpose of the monument. 
The total cost of this memorial, which was financed by 
members of the Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
was about $500. The American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association also generously contributed to this fund. 
The inscription is as follows: 

This monument is dedicated to the memory of Felix Renick 
and his associates, members of the Ohio Company for Importing 
Improved Cattle, who in 1834, 1835 and 1836 imported from 
England the first noteworthy consignment of Pure-bred Short- 
horns. On this, the Felix Renick Farm, a few rods east of this 
monument, on October 29, 1836, was held the first public auction 
sale of Shorthorns held in America, forty-three cattle selling 


for $34,540, an average of $803.25. Erected in grateful memory 
by the Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 


October 29, 1922. 





It is appropriate to state here that this is the first 
historical monument of its kind to be erected in 
America. The year before, however, a monument had 
been erected in Warren County to commemorate the 
writing of the first pedigree of Poland-China swine. 

The monument was unveiled by little Miss Gladys 
Cunningham, in the presence of about 500 people, many 
of whom had travelled long distances to be present on 
this occasion. Little Gladys, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Renick Cunningham, is a great-great-grand- 
daughter of Felix Renick. 

Mr. James A. Huston, Vice-President of the Ohio 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, and presiding, in a 
very few words transferred the monument to the cus- 
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todianship of the Ohio Archzological and Historical 
Society. Mr. C. B. Galbreath, representing the Society, 
accepted the charge in the following brief address: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


For a long time we have paid tribute to spectacular achieve- 
ments in statesmanship and war. We have erected monuments 
to congressmen and cabinet officers and presidents and generals. 
Statues have been raised on our battlefields. In granite and 
bronze we have perpetuated the fame of the soldier sons of the 
Republic. 

But we are coming, I think, if you will permit me to use 
the expression, to the age of the interrogation point. We are 
raising questions in regard to our heroes. Whence came the 
meat on which they grew so great and whither flowed the milk 
and honey of the land -— this land, the source of the sustenance 
and vigor of our remarkable civilization in this Middle West? 
It may be that questions of this kind had something to do with 
the inception of the uniquely appropriate monument that you 
dedicate this day. 

I need not remark here that we are standing in the midst 
of a region that is rich in archeological remains and history, 
in mystery and tradition and romance. With apologies to Mc- 
Guffey, “Here lived and loved another race of beings.” The 
first of these to leave any evidence of their existence were the 
Mound Builders. Now as you know, the Mound Builder was an 
interesting sort of fellow and his life was not without many of 
the enjoyments that are known to us. He ate wild turkey, wild 
duck, squirrel, rabbit. venison and coon and bear meat; but one 
thing he lacked ; he never knew the luxuries of the dairy or beef- 
steak. 

The successor of the Mound Builder, the American Indian 
who dwelt here when the white man came, had made great for- 
ward strides; he had added to his diet beefsteak. Our Chair- 
man will be surprised when I tell him that the Indian was the 
original Shorthorn breeder in this country. His were the buffalo 
herds that roved up and down this valley. Now the buffalo did 
not consent to be domesticated. In this respect he was a little 
like the Indian and for that reason he and the Indian disap- 
peared together. 

But on this occasion, Mr. Chairman, I do not think we 
should forget what the Indian did for American agriculture and 
American history. He developed Indian corn, that marvelous 
and priceless gift of a vanished race to his successors. Think 
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what Indian corn has meant to Shorthorn breeders in this coun- 
try and in fact to all interested in the live stock industry. 


* * * *k * 


Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you further and those that 
are assembled here today upon what you have done here. 
This is a tribute to a worthy and eminent pioneer and to an event 
which your action adds to the recorded history of this valley. 
The contribution of Felix Renick to our materia] progress 
should be remembered with the achievements of our statesmen 
in legislative halls and our generals on the field of battle. I 
thank you, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, and in be- 
half of the Society I represent and the State I now accept this 
substantial and appropriate monument with the assurance that 
it shall have our unfailing interest and care. 


Professor William H. Pew, of Ravenna, Ohio, 
President of the Ohio Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, and recently Professor of Animal Husbandry at 
the Iowa State College, gave the principal address of 
the day, on the subject of “Felix Renick and the Ohio 
Importing Company.” This address referred to the 
difficulties of the early pioneers, of their ideals and 
accomplishments, with special emphasis on the work 
of Mr. Renick and the Ohio Company. 

Mr. I. S. Cook, of Chillicothe, on whose farm Short- 
horns have been bred for seventy years, gave some in- 
teresting reminiscences of the cattle industry in the 
Scioto Valley. 

Mr. W. C. Rosenberger gave a brief talk upon 
Shorthorn development in Ohio, dealing more especially 
with conditions in more recent days. 

Mr. Will Johnson, a representative of The Short- 
horn World of Chicago, and owner of a herd of this 
breed, spoke of the Ohio Shorthorn and its national 
influence. Three paragraphs from this address may 
well be introduced here as the concluding part of this 
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story of Felix Renick and the Ohio Company for Im- 
porting English Cattle: 


It seems fitting as a conclusion to this program that some 
one express the appreciation of the farmers and especially the 
livestock farmers of the United States for the wonderful con- 
structive work that has been accomplished by Ohio breeders 
and importers. As we look back on the work that has been 
accomplished by men in Ohio, naturally we think of the import- 
ing that has been done. This event today is in celebration of 
an importing company. We have had that discussed thoroughly 
but it did not end with the Ohio Importing Company, as it has 
been carried on for a good many years since. It would seem 
as though the greatest blood has come to America entirely 
through Ohio. 

Mr. Kelly of Springfield, when he imported Bapton Pearl, 
could not realize what her arrival was to mean to America. No 
one could have foreseen it. If they could have foreseen that a 
son of Bapton Pearl would have been one of the greatest Short- 
horn sires there would have been no sum of money that would 
have been too great to pay for her. Villager is another of the 
great importations that we owe to Ohio men. They must have 
been good men to appreciate and understand mating and to con- 
tinue the great breed of those on the other side of the water. 
Ohio has been responsible for building up great breeding estab- 
lishments in our country. Many men who have become famous 
Shorthorn breeders began in Ohio. We have others that have 
come from Ohio. There is Mr. John Garden of Iowa, who did 
his first constructive work in Ohio at the Hanna farm, and Mr. 
Milne, without whose help we never would have had Whitehall 
Sultan, for it was he who took care of the cow that produced 
this bull. 

I have been introduced as being from Chicago, but I wish 
to say that while I temporarily reside there, my home is in a little 
district in Indiana where there are just twelve bulls, all of which 
came from Ohio. Throughout the entire length and breadth 
of the land you find the influence of Ohio cattle building up 
continually, resulting in better cattle, more prosperous farms and 
better communities. These are the things that Ohio Shorthorns 
have done to influence better livestock in a national way. 
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DIARY OF AARON MILLER 


WRITTEN WHILE IN QUEST OF OHIO WHEAT LANDS 


Aaron Miller, the author of the following diary, 
was born in Louden County, Virginia, in 1784, died 
in Highland County, Ohio, in 1872 —at the age of 88 
years. He had five brothers, Moses, Daniel, Jesse, Peter 
and Jacob, all natives of Louden County, Virginia. In the 
spring of 1832 Aaron Miller, together with his brother 
Daniel, made the trip as narrated in the diary on horse- 
back into Ohio for the purpose of seeking new homes 
for five of the brothers. After their return to Virginia, 
a Davis family, natives of Louden County, Virginia, 
consisting of the father, John Davis, and four mar- 
ried sons, Azalia, Jonathan, Thomas and John, joined 
with the five Miller brothers and their families — mak- 
ing in all nine families — organized a wagon caravan 
and migrated to Highland County, Ohio. 

Aaron Miller, the author of the diary, and his four 
brothers each purchased a farm and settled in the 
southeastern part of Highland County, Ohio. They 
selected that locality because of the adaptability of the 
soil for the production of wheat and the proximity of 
the Ohio River markets. 

Their farms were all in the same neighborhood, no 
two farms being in excess of 15 miles apart. On these 
farms the pioneer farmers reared large families and 
spent the remainder of their days, the shortest lived 
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reaching the age of 74 years. Four of them, Aaron, 
Jesse, Daniel and Peter lie buried in the community 
cemetery at Marshall, Ohio, while Jacob was buried in 
the old Dunkard graveyard a short distance away. 


AARON MILLER 


W. H. Miller of Columbus, and Thurman 
(“Dusty”) Miller of Wilmington, are direct descend- 
ants of Aaron Miller —the former being a grandson 
and the latter a great grandson. Many descendants 
of the Miller and Davis families now live in central 
and southern Ohio. 















Diary of Aaron Miller 





DIARY OF AARON MILLER* 
April 31st, 1832. 


This day left home in company with M. Janney, A, Janney, 
I. Menefee, M. Arnold, I. Arnold, and D. Miller, on horse back 
for the Western country. Dined in Shepherdstown on the banks 
of the Patomac river, thence across the river into Merriland 
to Sharpsburg, thence to Williamsport where we remained for 
the knight. Pasing through a verry rich and beautiful country 
all the way from Keyses Ferry to Williamsport. The lands 
worth from thirty to Fifty Dollars per acre. The day was 
cloudy and inclined to rain. 











May Ist. 


Left Williamsport this morning in a verry heavy fog. 
Breakfasted at the Indian Springs turnpike. . Nine O’clock fog 
disapeared, clear sun shine, thence to Hancock where we fed 
our horses and remained there two hours. Found it to be a 
verry lively, flourishing little town, situated on the banks of 
the Patomac river. Thence to William Reeces at the foot of 
the town. Hill east side distance from Williamsport, 38 miles. 
A mountainous, poor country all the way. Past over two 
covered bridges, one over bear creek, the other over Liden 
creek, had a fine day for traveling with west wind. 















May 2nd. 


Wrode from Wm. Reeces to Mr. Bealls on the top of the 
Alleganey Mountain, distance 39 miles. Poor mountainous 
country all the way. Fine accomodations all along the road; 
past through Cumberland and Frostburg today; the elevation 
from tide water to Cumberland is said to be 537 feet. This 
is a place where a good deal of business is done having the 
advantage of water navagation down the Patomac to George- 
town, and in a country where there are large quantities of stone 
coal to be found. Past five droves beeves today. 


May 3rd. 


Wrode 12 miles to Mr. Stoddards on top of Kizers Ridge, 
the highest ridge known in our domain. The elevation here is 
2843 feet above tide water and 2306 above Cumberland in the 

istance of 29 miles. This is a place of great resort, there 















*The manuscript diary of Aaron Miller, which is here published 
word for word without change in orthography, is in the library of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. Acknowledgment is 
made to Honorable William H. Miller, formerly of Wilmington, Ohio, 
now of Columbus, who has presented this manuscript to the Society. 
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being three lines of stages which stop here; from here we wrode 
to Petersville, a very lively little town. Fine farms all around 
it, thence to Smithfield, a town on the Yaugheganey. A very 
fine stream on the banks of which are abundance of stone coal, 
thence to Mr. Jones on Mount Washington, called Fort Neces- 
sity, on the large Meadows, where General Washington and his 
men encamped when fighting with the Indians. Here we met 
with two very fine droves of beef cattle from Ohio, bound for 
Baltimore. 
Had a very fine day for traveling. Wrode 38 miles. 


May 4th. 

Took breakfast in Uniontown, thence to Brownsville on 
the Monongahaly river, a verry flourishing town. Steam boats 
come from Pittsburgh to this place and as high as morgantown, 
except in low water. There are two fine glass works in this 
place, from here we wrode to Hillsborough, a little village eight 
miles west of brownsville, where we remained for the knight. 
Had a fine day for traveling, wrode 34 miles. Past three 
droves of cattle all from Ohio bound for Baltimore. Past 
through a very fine grass country today. Land worth from 
ten to Fifty dollars per acre. Fine houses. 


May Sth. 

Left Hillsborough took breakfast in Washington, thence to 
Alexander near the Virginia line, where we again fed, thence 
to Mrs. Goodens, Ohio County, Virginia, five miles east of 
Wheeling & near a verry fine monument erected in honor of 
Henry Clay on the banks of little wheeling whose stream we 
crost nine times today over verry fine bridges. Past 3 droves 
of fat cattle from Ohio, bound for Baltimore. The land over 
which we travelled today we thought not so good as that of 
yesterday, more broken abounding with an abundance of stone 
cole. 


May 6th. 
Took breakfast in Wheeling, thence across the Ohio river 
into Belmont County on to fairview where we remained for 
the knight, wrode 35 miles today. past 5 droves of beeves 
from Pickaway cty Ohio bound for philadelphia, the lands in 
this county in a high state of Cultivation, fine buildings. Coun- 
try verry broken, land worth from Io to 25 dollars per acre. 


May 7th. 

Past through Guernsey County on to a town called Norwich 
in Muskingdom cty, 12 miles east of Zainesville, and 27 miles 
west of Fairview, here Daniel and myself left the turn pike 
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and wrode north three miles to Cephas Hawks where we re- 
mained all knight. Thought the land in Guernsey county not 
so good as that of Belmont. Worth from three to ten dollars 
per acre. 


May 8th. 


Wrode from Hanks about eight miles to Adam Millers 
where we remained untill the next morning after breakfast. 
We are now in the North part of Muskingdom County. Coun- 
try verry broken, though fine wheat land. If well managed, 
which is not ‘the case at this time, on account of its being a 
newly settled country but think it will one day be a verry fine 
country, well watered and healthy and lands riseing in value 
verry fast. Farms now tollarable well improved, worth from 
six to 12 dollars per acre. 


Wrode to Zainesville where we fell in with our former 
company except Mr. Arnold, who had gone on. Zanesville is 
quite a flourishing place. We put up at the national hotell the 
finest tavern house I ever seen. This house is calculated to 
intertain 1000 people. In this place we visited one very ex- 
tencive glas works and steem paper mill and some of the best 
merchant mills said to be in that are in the united states. 
























May roth. 


Left Zainesville and continued on the pike 20 miles to 
Linville, here we left the pike took a Northwest coarse to 
Newark the county town of Licken County, situated on the 
canal, the land in this part of the county is verry good, worth 
from 10 to 30 dollars per acre, but past through a good eal 
of verry poor land between this and Zainesville, they will deliver 
flour from this place to New York for $1.62} per bills. 


May 11th. 


Took breakfast in Grantville, 6 miles west of Newark, 
thence to Collumbus, Franklin cty the seat of government, 33 
miles from Newark, the country lying between Grandville and 
Collumbus is verry flat beach country, good graising land but 


not good for wheat land, worth from three to ten dollars per 
acre. 

































May 12th. 


Left Collumbus crost the sioto river, thence to Washington 
a small town at the end of the paved road in Madison County, 
the country fromm Collumbus to this place lies leavel but rich 
deep soil, fine for corn and grass but not for wheat, no spring 
water, all wells. About two miles west of this we parted with 
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the company, Daniel and myself took the wright hand*road for 
Urbana and they left for Springfield. We continued our road 
North through Madison County, a low barron country, a great 
place for graizing cattle, people here make it a beusiness, they 
go to Colinois purchase cattle low, bring them here in this poor 
barron country, a leavel plain of grass where you can see as far 
as your eyes will carry you, all around you, with here and there 
a scrubby oak — have boys on horse back with their basket of 
provisions on their arms after them all day to keep them to- 
gether and at knight pen them up, and in the fall of the year 
they will pick out the best to feed and drive the weaker ones 
to the east and sell them for stock cattle, and make money fast 
at the business, from what I can learn they make about fifty 
percent clear on their money annually. 

We stopt in McCanicksburg, a small village in Champlain 
County. Here we left the barrons and got into a fine rich 
farming country, traveled five miles further where we put up 
with an old Dutchman who keeps a private entertainment in a 
large cabben; our fare here was verry rough, much deverted at 
the old man eating mush and milk, dipt his spoon with all the 
auquerdness of a Dutchman, into his mush dish, roled it out 
onto the table then with both hands into his cup. ~ 


Sunday, May 13th. 


Breakfasted with George Hunter in Urbana, the county 
town of Champlain County, thence Northwest seven miles to 
John Shrivers where we dind and took our lodgeing at Joseph 
Russels in the neighborhood. The 14th wrode about in the 
settlement looking at several farms that were offered for sale, 
but did not like the quality of land in that settlement, it being 
a beach soil, cold and spoutty and filled with a certain something 
they know not what, some supposes one thing and some another. 
It is a ceartain something which the cattle git to eat in the woods 
which brings on what they call the milk sicness, the cattle will 
be turned out in the morning well and healthey and in the eve- 
ning will be found verry sick, they take with a trembeling, some- 
thing simmerly to a man who has a verry hard shake with the 
ague and continue so a: few ours and die unless they get im- 
meadiate releaf, and any person useing the milk freaquently done 
before it is discovered in the cow, takes with a sickness on the 
stomach and commence with a pukeing and die without remedy, 
in a verry short time; this evening we lodged with Felty Miller 
liveing five miles south of where we lay last knight, he says 
there is none of that evel where he lives. 
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May 15th. 


Left Felty Millers, thence South sentrically through the 
county of Champlain to a small village called Christiansburg 
near the lower end of the county, on honey creek a distance of 
ten miles. 

There is a verry fine body of land in this settlement along 
honey creek, through a new settlement about 25 miles north of 
Daton, and nearly sentically between mad river and big miama. 
This settlement has more spring water than any other we have 
past through since we left Muskingdom county, lands here say 
one half cleared with cabben buildings worth from 8 to Io 
dollars per acre. 


May 16th. 


Left the neighborhood of Christiansburg, crosing the south 
east corner of Myama cty into Montgomery cty, about 16 miles 
to where brother Moses famley where liveing. Remained in 
that neighborhood 14 days. Lands in this neighborhood is 
verry good, farms pretty well improved, worth 25 dollars per 
acre. 


May 18th. 


Continued our coars south to Daton the county seat of 
Montgomery county. Situated between Mad river, Big Miama 
and the canal leading on to Cincinati. Found this to be a 
place of greateal of business, improveing rapedly. Here we 
crost the big miama river thence west 15 miles to Jermantown, 
pasing through the best boddy of land by verry far I have yet 
seen in aney county, fine prospect for wheat, all the way from 
Daton to Jermantown. Land worth from 13 to 30 dollars per 
acre. Nice farmers all through this section of the country, prin- 
cipally Jermans. 


May roth. 


Left Jermantown thence West through Prebble County .30 
miles to the line of Indiana where we remained for the knight. 
Thought the land in Prebble county not so good as that of 
Montgomery, more beach timber. country generally level except 
along the water coarses more broken, with here and there a 
running spring, yet not so good as the well water. 


May oth. 


Crost the line into Indiana to Liberty town the county seat of 
Union County, a south west coars 7 miles, thence south four 
miles to Mr. Ritches where we remained all knight it being Sun- 
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day for the purpose of looking at some land he had for sale on 
Monday morning. 


May 2oth. 


Spent the fore part of this day in the neighborhood of 
Mr. Riches viewing several farms which we thought might suit 
us, but thought they held their land to high, being about fifty 
miles from cincinnati, their place of market, good improved 
farms can be bot here at from Io to 14 dollars per acre. From 
here we steared our coars south through Franklin County, came 
by Henry Frys, called at his house expecting to find Mr. Ar- 
nolds whoom we had parted with 12 miles east of Zainesville, 
but on inquiry were told by Missis Fry that her husband and 
them had left early in the morning for the purpose of vewing 
some farms that were offered for sale and that they would not 
git back before knight, but did not ask us to light off, we then 
asked her were would be the best place for us to get lodgeing 
in the neighborhood as it was growing late and we wisht to sea 
the Mr. Arnolds before we left the settlement, she said she 
could not tell us, we then bid her good-bye and wrode off, but 
had not gone about half a mile before we met them all comeing 
back, apearantly verry much dissatisfied finding that lands which 
they expected to have bot for 8 dollars per acre could not be 
got for less than 12 dollars, and had not yet bot any and thought 
they would return home without buying. Jacob Arnold said he 
would return home satisfied with keeping his little farm in 
Lowdin in preference to selling and moveing to that country, 
and I thought if all the neighborhoods were like that, that I 
should be of his opinion. After haveing some conversation 
and giting no invitation from Mr. Fry to return back with them, 
we bid them good bye, wrode about three miles, it drawing 
towards knight we cast our eyes to the left where we beheld a 
very fine farms with most splendid improvements on it, as 
though it might have belonged to some great statesman, and 
haveing had it in view to improve from, and get all the informa- 
tion we could from smart intelegebel men we could, we without 
any hisetation wrode wright to the house where we were received 
with a great eal of politeness, finding them to be Jersey people 
who where possessed of knolage and good sense. His wife was 
busily engaged in packing up marketing to load a waggon which 
was agoing to start the next morning to cincinnati and said 
that they maid something like $300.00 a year in that way, 
allthough 45 miles from market. which proves to me that none 
are so far from market as those who have nothing to sell. 
We got a great eal of information from the old man about the 
country, which encouraged us verry much. The land in this 
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settlement is truly very rich and said to be healthey; good im- 
proved farms can be had here at about 12 dollars per acre. 


May 2ist. 


We left here this morning stearing our coarse through the 
country towards Hamilton, the county town of Butler county 
on the Miama river, pasing through a verry rich country but 
scarce of rail timber, principally beach sugar, came on to one 
Mr. Mohn Morres who has a verry fine farm 13 miles West 
of Hamelton and had been trying to sell it for the last three 
months Past, and his neighbers said was verry anxious to 
sell, we found him ploughing corn in the field, lit off our horses 
and walkt to where he was, asked him if he did not want to 
sell his farm, he said he did, and that he had nobody to help 
him, his family had all married and left him except one daugh- 
ter and that he was giting to old to manage the farm and for 
that reason wished to sell, he then invited us to the house and 
had our horses put away and we took a walk around his farm, 
found it to be a verry fine farm, containing 180 acres with 
75 cleared on it, farm well watered with good springs and 
verry fine stone house, well finished, after we had vewed the 
farm and got back to the house it then being nearly dusk, I 
asked him what was the lowest he would take for the farm, he 
said Two thousand dollars was his price, cash, and if he did 
not git that he would not sell, finding he would not take any 
less and beleaving it to be a good bargain, I at length said to 
him that I would give him what he askt in cash, he seamed to 
be pretty much scaired when I told him I would take the farm, 
left us, went down the dairy where his wife was putting away 
her milk. Nothing more being said about the farm untill the 
next morning, when I expected to have closed, but on mention 
being maid the next morning he said he could not sell that his 
wife was not willing. We laughed at him for throughing the 
blame on his wife, told him to come out more like a man and 
say he was scared but told him that he nead not be uneasy for 
we cared verry little about taking it. 

May 23rd. 

Left Mr. Morris thence south 7 miles to cousin Elizabetth 
Beals, took dinner with her sons, thence east four miles to 
Cousin Danniel Delaplanes where we remained for the knight. 
May 24th. 

Left Delaplanes for cincinnati, distance 27 miles, crost 
the miama at Hamelton, a verry lively little town on the canal, 
thence direct on to cincinnati through Hamilton county, pasing 
through two other villages, thought the land through which we 
past on the east side of the Miama river not so good as that 
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on the west, much pleased with the town of cincinnati, think 
it is the greatest place for business I ever saw, verry far sur- 
passes Baltimore in my opinion for all kinds of business. We 
visited the market house in the morning and where verry much 
surprised at seaing 500 waggons their loaded with all kinds 
of marketing, but were told that it was not an uncomon thing 
to sea 700 waggons there of a morning. The population of 
Cincinnati is said to be 39000, their was 1000 houses put up 
their last year and 1000 more under construction this spring. 


May 25th. 

Left Cincinnati thence immeadiately up the Ohio river 18 
miles viewing the fine bottoms all along the river, but was verry 
much surprised seaing the trees markt all along the river where 
the water had reacht to at the time of the great freshet this 
spring the river then being 62 feet above low water. This 
evening we got to Samuel Behammers, where we had expected 
to have found Aunt Margaret Logan but on inquiry we found 
that she had been dead about four years. 


May 26th. 


Left Behammers, thence north west 2 miles to William 
Dunhams who has a verry fine farm for sale 2 miles from the 
Ohio river and 16 miles from Cincinnati, 180 acres in the tract 
with about 100 acres cleared on it. This farm is well improved 
with a verry large fine brick house and large fraim barn, well 
watered but scarce of timber. His price for the farm is 2300 
dollars cash or 2500 in three payments. from here we steared 
our coarse east through Clearmont county 19 miles through 
broken poor country to one Mr. Rosses 5 miles east of Williams- 
burg where we remained for the knight. 


May 27th. 

Left Mr. Rosses continued our coarse east 22 miles through 
the white oak swamp nearly all the way to Hillsborough the 
county seat of Highland County, here we remained for the 
knight. The corn and wheat maid in this county last year 
looks worth all most as mutch again as it did in aney of the 
country west of this and I am told that on the Ohio river they 
will give from five to ten cents a bushel more for the wheat 
raised in Hiland county than for aney other, wheat here generally 
weys from 63 to 66 lbs to the bushel. We traveled about 
diferent directions through the east and south parts of this 
county. Came across a man by the name of Anthony Caplinger, 
10 miles south of Hillsborough who ownd a farm of 252 acres, 
He haveing had a faling out with his bretherern the Dunkers, 
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in conciquance of this preacher not living right as he thaught 
on account of whitch they split and their meatings were broken 
up, be being dissatisfied and wishing to move into another 
Dunker settlement, offered his land for sale, after viewing it I 
thought it about such a farm as I wanted, there is about 120 
acres cleared on it under good fence and in a high state of 
cultivation, all the fields which are not now in cultivation are 
finely set with clover big enough to mow. ‘The buildings are 
tolearable good I would say that all the buildings that are on 
the farm could not be put their for less than eight hundred 
dollars, his price for this farm was fifteen hundred dollars, find- 
ing that we could not bargain for the land alone I proposed 
buying him out all togeather; land with all growing on it and 
all his personal property except his waggon and horses beads 
and beading and such things as he might want to load one 
waggon with, he said that he would prefer selling in that way as 
he did not know how far he might move. I then askt him what 
was the lowest he would take in cash for the whole together and 
he said he would take $1600. dollars cash for the whole, I then 
told him I would give him 1500 cash for the whole togather and 
that he might now take his chois for I would not give aney 
more, after standing a little he said it was a bargain we then 
closed by article of agreement the next day we wrode about 
10 miles north, where we found a farm to suit brother Daniel, 
which farm he bot for 1600 dollars. In the tract a verry 
handsome farm well improved. Daniel says it is the only 
farm he ever saw in his life that exactly pleased him. 


June Ist. 


Left Highland county thence into Ros county direct on to 
chilacothe where we remained for the knight. Found the town 
improveing verry fast since they have got the advantages of 
the canel which is now done 20 miles below the town, and the 
balance under contract to points north, the contractors bound 
to have it done by next fall, at which time they will have the 
advantage of the new york market and the new Orleans market, 
sertainly verry great are the advantages of this canal of the 
state of Ohio, there is a great eal of verry fine land in Ros 
county, but some parts of it thought not to be healthey, par- 
ticularly the part surrounding the sioto river. Likewise, some 
of the bottoms of paint creek whitch allso are seling high. 


June 2nd. 


_ After tending the market this morning in chilacothe and 
being much pleased at seaing the brisk sales that were maid, we 
left their for home. Wrode to Kingstown, 10 miles through a 
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verry fine rich settlement, lands worth from 10 to 30 dollars per 
acre. Badly watered, no spring water, and verry little water 
for stock, thence to Tarleton, a small town on the east line 
of pickaway county, thence to New Lankester, the county town 
of Fairfield county, this county is principally settled with Jer- 
mans. Farms in fine order with good buildings. Town verry 
flourishing, they have commenced cuting a canal from this place 
to intersect the Cleveland canal, a distance of eight miles. This 
canal is done by subscription, there is to be no locks in it, say 
they will have it done by next fall. 


June 3rd. 


Left New Lankester, thence through perry county on to 
Zainesville in Muskingdom county. The country lying between 
Zainesville and chilacothe, distance 70 miles, generally good 
whedt land, lays high and roaling, and some of it a good eal 
broken up, on the whole I would call it about second quality, 
worth from 5 to $30 per acre. 


June 7th. 

Left the turnpike 5 miles east of Wheeling at Henry Clays 
monument, thence a little south of east, g miles to West Union, 
in Ohio county, Virginia, this afternoon we discovered two 
wild dear runing through the woods, the first we have seen, 
from here we wrode through Washington county, pencilvaney, 
thence through Green county to Wainsburg, the county town of 
Green county. Here we had intended turning of south to 
Middletown on the Monnongahaly river in search of Doct. T. H. 
Davis but on inquiry where told that we were yet 4o miles 
from the place and that this was no direct road leading to the 
place but all the way winding among the hills and then we 
would have to pas through a verry mountainious country, with 
a bad road all the way to Winchester, finding our horses giting 
verry tired from the journey all ready, and we anxious to git 
home, Daniel said he could not think of takeing the round, he 
being under the neadcesity of returning home by the 15th of 
June. We then continued our coarse on the state road 36 
miles to Uniontown on the National turnpike. 


The country from where we left the turnpike 5 miles on 
this side of wheeling through Ohio and Green countyes on to 
Waynesburg, is a verry poor mountainious country, with here 
and their a few small farms stuck about in the hallows. With- 
out aney form, or I had likt to have said, comliness, the country 
inhabited with bares, wolves, panthers and some wild dear, 
soon after we left Wainesburg we got into a verry beautifull 
country, verry fine farms all along the road to Uniontown, 
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worth from 15 to 18 dollars per acre, sixty one miles from 
Uniontown to Cumberland to which place I now skip, haveing 
given some discription of the country in my rout out. 


June 11th. 

Left Bruces on the turnpike 5 miles west of Cumberland, 
we are now in Merriland and but 2 miles from the line of Pa. 
and 5 miles from Va. You can go into three states here by 
wriding 7 miles. Here we took the Winchester road on through 
Hampshare and Jefferson on to Winchester distance 60 miles, 
pasing through a verry poor mountainious country until we got 
within 4 miles of Winchester, here we came into a rich limestone 
valley clear on to Sniggers ferry on the Shanadone river. 

I would just remark that in all the route which I have taken 
the wheat crop looks bad. I would say that one half of the 
fields would not pay a man for cuting and thrashing, and again 
I would say through away one half of the fields and say nothing 
about them, that the other half would be about half of a crop. 


[THE END.] 





DEDICATION OF THE JAMES E. CAMPBELL ELM 


On October 20, 1923, very interesting exercises were 
held in the State House Grounds at Columbus on the 
occasion of the dedication of the James E. Campbell 
Elm, a seedling from the famous Logan Elm in Picka- 
way County under which the speech or message of the 
Indian chief Logan was dictated and sent to Lord Dun- 
more who was holding a peace conference with the 
Indians at Camp Charlotte seven miles distant, Octo- 
ber, 1774. These exercises were arranged by Mr. 
Frank Tallmadge, Chairman of the Logan Elm Com- 
mittee of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society. Following is the interesting program, impres- 
sively and pleasingly rendered on schedule time: 


| ROGRAM 
INVOCATION sv. Sipney E. Sweet 


FOREWORD FRANK TALLMADGE 
Chairman, Logan Elm Committee, of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, introducing the 


CHAIRMAN OF THE EXERCISES................ C. B. GALBREATH 
Secretary and Librarian, Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 
PLANTING SONG TrINiTy CHOIR 
Lep sy Proressor KARL HOoENIG 
(Tune: “America” ) 


God save these trees we plant, When they are ripe to fall, 

And to all nature grant Neighbored by trees as tall, 
Sunshine and rain. Shape them for good. 

Let not their branche_ fade, Shape them to bench and stool, 

Save them from ax and spade, Shape them to square and rule, 

Save them for joy and shade— Shape them for home and school, 
Guarding the plain. God bless the wood. 


Lord of the earth and seas, 

Prosper our planted trees, 
Save with Thy might. 

Save us from indolence, 

Waste and improvidence, 

And in Thy excellence, 
Lead us aright. 


(80) 
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RECITATION, “Trees” Poem by Joyce KiLMER 
To be spoken by the audience in concert 


I think that I shall never see _ A tree that may in summer wear 
A poem lovely as a tree. A nest of robins in her hair, 


A tree whose hungry mouth is Upon whose bosom snow has 
prest : lain ; ; : 

Against the earth’s sweet flowing Who intimately lives with rain. 
breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day me, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. But only God can make a tree, 


Poems are made by fools like 


WHAT THE TREES TEACH US 
(Fourteen Rhymes for Individual Recitations) 


I am taught by the Oak to be rugged and strong 
In defense of the right, in defiance of wrong. 


I have learned from the Maple, that beauty to win 
The love of all hearts, must have sweetness within 


The Beech, with its branches wide-spreading and low, 
Awakes in my heart hospitality’s glow. 


The Pine tells of constancy. In its sweet voice, 
It whispers of hope till sad mortals rejoice. 


The nut-bearing trees teach that ‘neath manners gruff 
May be found as “sweet kernels” as in their caskets rough. 


The Birch, in its wrappings of silvery gray, 
Shows that beauty needs not to make gorzeous display. 


The Ash, having fibers tenacious and strong, 
Teaches me firm resistance, to battle with wrong. 


The Aspen tells me with its quivering leaves, 
To be gentle to every sad creature that grieves. 


The Elm teaches me to be pliant yet true; 
Though bowed by rude winds, it still rises anew. 


The Lombardy Poplars point upward in praise, 
My voice to kind Heaven they teach me to raise, 


I am taught generosity, boundless and free, 
By showers of fruit from the dear Apple tree. 


The Cherry tree blushing with fruit crimson red, 
Tells of God’s free abundance that all may be fed. 


In the beautiful Linden, so fair to the sight, 
This truth I discern: It is inwardly white. 


The firm-rooted Cedars, like sentries of old, 
Show that virtues deep-rooted may also be gold. 


Vol. XXXIII —6. — Hexen O. Hoyt. 
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DEDICATION OF THE TREE 


Chairman—What tree does this seedling spring from? 

Reply by Audience—The Logan Elm. 

Chairman—How old is the Logan Elm? 

Reply by Audience—It is the oldest living thing in Ohio. 
It has lived in four centuries. 

Chairman—In whose honor is this little tree now planted 

and dedicated? 
Reply by Audience—James E. Campbell. 


PRESENTATION OF THE TREE Hon. Henry J. Bootn 
On behalf of the Logan Elm Committee to the State of Ohio 


ACCEPTANCE Governor A. V. DONAHEY 


TREE PLANTING SONG TRINITY CHOIR 
To be joined by the audience 


(Tune:. “America”) 


1 Joy for the sturdy trees, 3 Select the strong, the fair, 
Fanned by each fragrant breeze, Piant them with earnest care, 
Lovely they stand! No toil is vain. 
The song birds o’er them trill, Plant in a fitter place, 
They shade each tinkling rill, Where, like a lovely face, 
They crown each swelling hill, Let in some sweeter grace, 
Lowly or grand. Change may prove gain. 


2 Plant them by stream and way, 4 God will His blessing send, 
Plant where the children play All things on Him depend, 
And toilers rest; His loving care 
In every verdant vale, Clings to each leaf and flower 
n every sunny swale — Like ivy to its tower. 
Whether to grow or fail, His presence and His power 
God knows best. Are everywhere. 


—S. F. Smita. 
BENEDICTION 


In calling the assemblage to order Mr. Frank Tall- 
madge spoke as follows: 


There have been three forces that have called us together 
today in the dedication of this little tree: our love of history, 
our love of nature and the love we bear for one man, the first 
citizen of this State. I bespeak your interest in the program 
and ask that all join in the songs to the well known tune of 
America. 

Mr. E. F. Wood, Treasurer of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society, has kindly consented to act as Chairman 
in the place of our Secretary, Mr. C. B. Galbreath, who is 
detained at home on account of a severe cold. 


After the introductory and dedicatory exercises the 
chairman introduced Hon. Henry J. Booth, who in 
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behalf of the Logan Elm Committee presented the 
Campbell Logan Elm to the State in the following ad- 
dress: | 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens: As I take it, the pri- 
mary purpose of planting here today a scion of the most cele- 
brated of all historic trees west of the Allegheny Mountains, to 
bear the name of our most distinguished citizen, is to establish a 
precedent which will promote a more active interest in the 
public parks of the State, and more especially to lead to the 
restoration of this park to the condition contemplated by those 
who dedicated it to public use. 

Let us hope that our exercises here today will be considered 
also as a protest against the neglect which has resulted in starv- 
ing to death nearly all of the trees of larger growth which were 
planted here nearly a hundred years ago. 

Let us hope also that this occasion will be accepted as a 
meritorious appeal to our state officials to commence at once the 
work of reparation for the results of past indifference and 
neglect. 

For many years this was a well shaded lawn. It so re- 
mained until after Governor Campbell left the office in which 
he served the public with such signal ability. Of the many 
majestic elms which then surrounded the capital building but 
few remained when Governor Donahey succeeded to that high 
office. Therefore we may absolve both of them from responsi- 
bility for the deplorable conditions which now exist. One of 
the causes directly contributing to the death and removal of 
nearly all of the larger trees which were originally planted here 
was their location too close fo the streets. Other preventable 
causes constitute another story, which cannot now be told for 
lack of time. 

Passing now from the consideration of what has occurred 
in the past, let me attempt to justify a statement concerning the 
condition of these grounds made a year or two ago at a meeting 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, but 


now made for the first time in public, by this quotation trom 
the Mormon Bible: 


“Blessed is he that bloweth his own horn, for whoso- 
ever bloweth not his own horn, his horn shall not be blown.” 


Therefore, I take the liberty of saying to you now, as I said to 
the members of that Society at that time, the condition of 
this park is a disgrace to the State of Ohio. Nearly all of the 
larger trees, the dead and the dying, have been removed. Every- 
where about us appear the vacant spaces where once they stood. 
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Others should be planted to supersede them, but in locations 
more wisely chosen. This should be considered not only a 
public duty, but also a personal pleasure. We commence that 
work today. 

In rapid succession we hope others will be planted bearing 
the names of other distinguished citizens. They will doubtless 
represent various suitable varieties, including perhaps the elm, 
the oak, the hickory, the buckeye, and other varieties, both large 
and small. And in order to develop and perpetuate their 
growth, we must feed and water every tree according to its needs. 
For food and water are as vitally necessary to the life and well- 
being of every tree as they are to every human being and to 
every animal of the field and forest. 

Nature takes care of her trees in their natural habitat, but 
when man deprives them of such surroundings, he must supply 
iheir food and drink. In the care of state parks, that duty rests 
directly upon the state. 

To promulgate that idea, representatives of The Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society now tender to the state, 
through Governor Donahey, a seedling of the Logan Elm, a tree 
which became historic one hundred and forty-nine years ago, 
and, with proper care, may yet add to its present age another 
hundred years. 

As this little tree was selected and brought here by Mr. 
Frank Tallmadge, now and for many years past chairman of 
the Committee which is entrusted with the care of the parent 
tree, there can be no doubt as to the lineage and identity of the 
seedling. He knows the Logan Elm as well as he knows his 
Catechism. It is as dear to him as the apple of his eye. 

In closing permit me to add.that no other name in Ohio, 
so appropriate as his, could be selected for a place on this tree 
as that of James E. Campbell. We hope that the tree now 
planted will serve its cherished purpose during all the years 
which may be allotted to it by a beneficent Providence. The 
man whose name it bears will be known and honored as long as 
American history is read —time without end. 


In the unavoidable absence of Governor A. V. 
Donahey from the city, his Secretary, Mr. J. A. Meck- 
stroth, accepted for the State the James E. Campbell 
Elm in the following appreciative and appropriate ad- 
dress: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladics and Gentlemen: I wish Governor 


Donahey might be here today. Had he not been called to Wash- 
ington I am sure he would be present. 
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This is the kind of ceremony the Governor would enjoy. 
He is a lover of the pioneer and Indian history of Ohio. He 
can find more arrow-heads and. other Indian relics on an acre 
of soil than any man I’ve ever known. I have heard the Gov- 
ernor talk about the Logan Elm. He visits the tree at every 
opportunity. He is a lover of trees in general. I have heard 
him say trees are like people. Every tree in a forest can be 
likened to some person of your acquaintance, he says. Trees 
range from seedlings to maturity, from youth to old age. You 
can pick out the individual trees that had the best opportunity 
in life — those that had health, food, water and proper ventila- 
tion and those that were not so fortunate. You find trees whose 
broken limbs signify they met with an accident. And so on in- 
definitely — just as in the human race. 

I am sure we all have a high appreciation for the good 
work of Mr. Tallmadge, who has made the Logan Elm his 
hobby. If you haven’t seen this tree in recent years you should 
go and see how Mr. Tallmadge is feeding it and how it has 
developed and improved. If Mr. Tallmadge were to live as 
long as the Logan Elm will yet live, under the kind of care he 
is giving it, he will live another century and maybe two. After 
the recent death of the Washington Elm, the Logan Elm now 
is probably the most famous tree in the country. 

I need not express the admiration we all have for grand 
old Governor Campbell, in whose honor a seedling of the 
Logan Elm is planted here today. And so, for the reasons I 
have given, I know the Governor would have liked to be here 
to accept for the State this seedling of the oldest tree in Ohio 
in honor of the oldest living former Governor of the State. 
And I also know if the Governor were here he would propose 
that next year the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society 
plant another seedling in the State House yard in honor of the 
Logan Elm’s guardian angel, Mr. Tallmadge. 

* And now, not being an orator like Mr. Booth, who made the 
presentation speech, or even like old Chief Logan, I don’t know 
what else to say except that it is a great pleasure for me to 
accept this little tree in behalf of the State. I hope it may 
live and grow big and sturdy and thereby perpetuate the tradi- 
tions of its parent and the memory of Governor Campbell. I 
hope other seedlings of the same tree may be planted. The 
time will come when the Logan Elm, Governor Campbell, Mr. 
Tallmadge and all of us will be dead and gone, but through such 
thoughtful functions as this today the traditions of our pioneer 
history and the memory of distinguished citizens may be carried 


> future citizens of Ohio by future generations of the Logan 
Im. 
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Governor Campbell, the recipient of the special 
honor of this occasion, was present and in a very happy 
address expressed his appreciation in this living testi- 
monial of the regard in which he is held. With the 
singing of the “tree planting song” by the Trinity Choir 
and benediction the delightful and impressive program 
of the afternoon was concluded. 


PETER NAVARRE DAY. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 6, 1923, Peter Na- 
varre Day was appropriately celebrated in Toledo by 
the dedication of the Peter Navarre Memorial in St. 
Mary’s Cemetery under the auspices of the United 
States Daughters of 1812. Following is the program 
of the exercises: 


Fred Lower’s Band 
“Star Spangled Banner” 
Led by Mrs. Nelson A. Galbraith 
Custodian of the Flag 

Invocation Rev. Patrick O’Brien 
EN 60s ¢h0a 60 Sccrivevsaderceoedinks Hon. Mayor Bernard F. Brough 

Master of Cerémonies 

Presentation of Cemetery Plot to the Peter Navarre Chapter, N. S. 
U. S. Daughters of 1812...... By the Rev. Francis Hiermann, S. J. 

Pastor of St. Mary’s Church 
Acceptance by the Regent Mrs. Kent Hamilton 
a gt trate Pal dan ae lal baci ath te eas eon iallasenece aries Lower’s Band 
Unveiling of Memorial By the Chapter and Hon. Regents for Life 

Mrs. Helen Wolcott Dimick, State President 
Mrs. George B. Orwig, Hon. Organizing Regent 
Led by the Chaplain and Ex-Regent, Mrs. Robert C. Bowlus 
Assisted by Girl Scouts ‘ 
Address — “Peter Navarre” Hon. George Sheets 
DET i\.0) wich mebicehd tM ekeh beth ie teh teis hav adebiachats “America” 
Led by Mrs. Nelson A. Galbraith 


Peter Navarre was born in Detroit in 1785. He 
died in East Toledo, March 20, 1874, in his eighty-ninth 
year. He rendered distinguished services in the War 
of 1812, acting as a scout for General William Henry 
Harrison. 

At the dedication of the Memorial our Society was 
represented by Mr. W. J. Sherman of Toledo. 





UNVEILING OF TABLET AT FORT GOWER 


Appropriate and interesting exercises marked the 
unveiling of a tablet by the Ohio Daughters of the 
American Revolution on the site of old Fort Gower at 
Hockingport, Athens County, Ohio. The exercises 
preliminary to the dedication were held in the city of 
Athens Friday evening, November 9. The formal 
dedication and unveiling of the tablet occurred on the 
day following at Hockingport. The granite monument 
bears two tablets, one commemorating the building of 
the Fort by Lord Dunmore on his way to the Pickaway 
Plains and the resolutions adopted by Dunmore’s offi- 
cers expressing sympathy with their revolutionary 
brethren in the Continental Congress; the other in 
honor of Colonel Robert Patterson and his associates 
who were here attacked by the Indians. 

The program is here presented in full: 


PROGRAM OF EXERCISES 
UNVEILING TABLET AT HISTORIC FT. GOWER 
by 


Oxnto DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Friday and Saturday, November 9th and 10th, 1923 


Friday afternoon from three to five o’clock, Nabby Lee Ames 
Chapter will receive all visiting Daughters at the home of Mrs. T. 
Watson Craig. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th— ATHENS 
Ewing Hall, 7:30 P. M. 
Presiding Mrs. James T. Merwin 
Regent, Nabby Lee Ames Chapter 


Assembly Vercoe Murphy 
Bugler of The American Legion 
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SEER OE ET ORT Oe TT Te Dr. Daniel McGurk 

a ical eben iain ete wena ced Ohio University Girls’ Glee Club 

S. 5 DO OS Be BHT GEE. occ ccciescee cecsvesscesonre Clutsam 

i) 7s oviegoeeenh soa badmenawwiens dee Marshall-Loetke 

Polonaise — MacDowell. .....00.ccccccesccccscoccevess Miss Irene Witham 

Presentation of Memorial...............-.e+: Mrs. O. D. Dailey, Albany 
State Chairman, Historic Spots 

Acceptance of Memorial..............Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, Cincinnati 
State Regent, Ohio D. A. R. 

NS os aa lb carte canis a neecad ce ee ee ae Mrs. Helen Falloon Stevens 

——i ff ia. wo 2)... See ermanee Coleridge Taylor 

Se a ee eS ee eer rer ee Hallet Gilberti 

CR WU I o.oo Soin oa eins Haasorenneee Dr. Garland, Dayton 

Welfare Director, N. C. R. 
Address — The Larger Patriotism...................- Dr. Edwin Chubb 


Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Ohio University 
; America 
CII falc ce sas cipdeicaa ais ecuetecte seas eeen Dr. Abbott Y. Wilcox 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10th 


Hockingport, Site of Ft. Gower 
1:00 o’clock P. M. 


Presiding............+.........--Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, State Regent 
America 
ETRE ECO EE aE Mrs. Wm. Magee Wilson, Xenia 
Vice President General from Ohio, N. S. D. A. R. 

NS 5 butik kicked ae odin eaae makees ceed Mrs. Orson Dryer, Columbus 
Assistants—Margaret Townsend Porter 
Marjorie Boyles 
Charge to the Nabby Lee Ames Chapter..................-- Mrs. Hobart 
State Regent, Ohio D. A. R. 

Pe OE TI ia otk conn stedckscarns Miss Helen Mar Townsend 


Chairman of Historic Spots, Nabby Lee Ames Chapter 
Star Spangled Banner 


The local papers give liberal space to this event. 
The following account is from the Athens Messenger 
of November 11, 1923: 


Most impressive were the services at Hockingport Satur- 
day afternoon when the Ohio Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution unveiled and dedicated the tablet marking the historic 
site of Fort Gower where the first American Declaration of In- 
dependence was made in 1774. Among those attending the cere- 
monies were 40 representatives from other state chapters who 
were very much pleased with the services held at Hockingport. 
Many .of the visitors arrived in Athens on Friday and in 
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the afternoon they were entertained with a reception at the home 
of Mrs. T. W. Craig. In the evening the memorial was pre- 
sented to the Ohio D. A. R. by Mrs. O. D. Dailey, of Albany, 
who is state chairman of the committee on historic spots. Mrs. 
Dailey reviewed the historic interest of Fort Gower and the me- 
morial was accepted by Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, of Cincinnati, 
the state regent. 

Two splendid addresses of a patriotic nature were delivered 
by Dr. Garland, of Dayton, and by Dean Edwin Chubb, of the 
Ohio University. Dr. Garland represented John Patterson, 
president of the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, who 
donated one of the tablets on the memorial and the address of 
Dr. Garland stressed the importance of remembering the scenes 
of historical importance, together with pioneers who made the 
development of the country possible. Dean Chubb’s address 
was a fine one on “The Larger Patriotism.” 

Music was furnished for the occasion by the Ohio Uni- 
versity Girls’ Glee Club, Mrs. Helen Falloon Stevens and Miss 
Irene Witham. Mrs. James T. Merwin, regent of the Nabby 
Lee Ames Chapter, presided, the invocation being asked by Dr. 
Daniel McGurk and the benediction being pronounced by Dr. 
A. Y. Wilcox. 


The trip to Hockingport, which was gaily decorated with 
flags in honor of the occasion, was made by automobile. Mrs. 
Lowell F. Hobart, the state regent, presided during the cere- 
monies which were opened with the singing of “America,” by 
the audience. The dedication address was made by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Magee Wilson, of Xenia, vice-president general of the 
National D. A. R. The unveiling of the memorial was done 
by Mrs. Orson Dryer, of Columbus, assisted by the Misses 
Margaret Porter and Marjorie Boyles, of Athens. 

The memorial is a granite block cut from the quarries near 
Stony Creek battlefield in Connecticut. It is six feet high, four 
feet wide, and two feet thick, and two of its sides are bronze 
tablets telling the history of the site it marks and its dedication 
by the Ohio D. A. R. Its charge was given to the Nabby Lee 
Ames Chapter of Athens by State Regent Mrs. Hobart, and the 
charge was accepted by Miss Helen M. Townsend, chairman of 
the historic spots of the local chapter. 


We have received a full report of two of the ad- 
dresses. In presenting the memorial Mrs. O. D. Dailey 
spoke as follows: 
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Students of history have long been aware that no state of 
the Northwest Territory can boast of so many forts and stock- 
ades as Ohio. Yet, up to the present year, no fort was so little 
known or so little heralded as Fort Gower. However, recent 
historians have brought it out of its obscurity, and are placing 
it among the most significant of western forts, because at this 
place occurred an event which gives to Ohio, which gives to 
Athens County, so to speak, the claim upon a Revolutionary site. 

It is not for me to enter upon any detailed history of this 
event, but, that we may understand the motive which prompted 
7,000 of Ohio’s Daughters to select this site as deserving some 
mark of recognition, it becomes necessary to state a few facts. 

In 1774 the English Parliament affirmed the detested Quebec 
Act, passed eleven years before, which gave Quebec jurisdiction 
over the territory West and North of the Ohio river, known as 
the Northwest Territory. The American colonists were for- 
bidden to settle in this region. Pennsylvania did not object so 
seriously to this act, for their trade with the Indians would be 
even more secure if fewer settlements were made. 

But the Virginians did not give up so easily. They claimed 
that their charter extended into the Ohio country, and that 
they had a right to settle there. Consequently, Lord Dunmore, 
last royal Governor of Virginia, planned an expedition into Ohio, 
ostensibly to punish the Indians for frequent excursions across 
the Ohio river. General Andrew Lewis, who was put in com- 
mand of another division of 1500 men, which was eventually 
to join Lord Dunmore’s division, went down the Kanawha as 
far as Point Pleasant. Here on October 10, occurred the bloody 
battle which drove Cornstalk and his 1000 brave Indians back 
across the Ohio river. 

In the meantime Lord Dunmore with his men followed his 
guides down the Ohio river until they arrived at the mouth of 
the Hock-hocking river, where they built a stockade and named 
it Fort Gower. Leaving a garrison of 100 men to guard the 
Fort, Lord Dunmore and his army marched up the Hock-hocking 
valley, past the present site of Athens, camped on Sunday at 
Sunday Creek, on Monday at Monday Creek, thence by the 
present site of Logan, southwest to within seven miles of Circle- 
ville, where Camp Charlotte was established. Here a few days 
later the famous treaty with the Indians was made which closed 
Lord Dunmore’s War. 

Returning to Fort Gower they there learned that couriers had 
arrived in their absence, announcing the action of the first Con- 
tinental Congress, assembled at Philadelphia, September 5, 1774. 
It was at this time that the event occurred which concerns us 
and our interests. 
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Immediately the officers of Lord Dunmore held a meeting, 
and in order to assure their countrymen on the frontier, in the 
great crisis that had arisen, that they were ready at all times to 
defend their country, drew up a set of resolutions saying that 
they would be loyal to King George the Third so long as he 
delighted to reign justly over a brave and free people, but “as 
the love of liberty and attachment to the real interests of America 
outwetgh every other consideration, we resolve that we will exert 
every power within us for the defense of American liberty, and 
for the support of her just rights and privileges, not in an 
riotous manner, but when regularly called forth by the unani- 
mous voice of our countrymen.” 

Thus an independence was virtually declared upon Ohio soll, 
upon the banks of the Hock-hocking, in what is now Athens 
County, by these sturdy Virginians, more than one and a half 
years before old Liberty Bell pealed forth her message of 
freedom. 

Theodore Roosevelt in his “Winning of the West” makes 
this statement: “Lord Dunmore’s War with the Indians was 
the opening act of the drama whereof the closing scene was 
played at Yorktown.” The declaration at Fort Gower was a 
part of this War. 

At Point Pleasant, West Va., stands a marble shaft erected 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution of that State, 
in memory of the patriots who shed their blood in the first battle 
of that war. 

The far-famed Logan Elm is a natural memorial for the 
events which center around the treaty with the Indians, which 
closed that War. Fort Gower has remained in its obscurity, 
unmarked. 

But, as State Chairman of Historic Sites, it has been my 
pleasant duty to carry out one of the purposes of the organiza- 
tion of the Daughters of the American Revolution, which is 
“to perpetuate the memory and spirit of the men and women 
who achieved Independence by the acquisition and protection of 
historic sites,’ therefore, I beg to report to the State Regent of 
that organization, in behalf of the Ohio Daughters, that Fort 
Gower is no longer unmarked, for there, too, now stands a 
huge granite boulder whose bronze tablet bears a message com- 
memorating the men who at that spot, on November 5, 1774, 
were among the first of our country to express the spirit of 
American independence. 


At Hockingport in directing the unveiling of the 
tablet Mrs. Orson D. Dryer spoke as follows: 
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Madam Vice-president General, Madam State Regent, 
Daughters of Ohio and Friends: Would that I had the words 
of a poet and the gift of an artist that I might paint a word 
picture that would, in a measure bring to your minds the scene 
enacted here one hundred and forty-nine years ago. 

When John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, Royal Governor of 
Virginia, arrived here with twelve hundred Virginians whom he 
had led through the mountains to Fort Pitt and from there by 
boat to the mouth of Hock-hocking, he built and garrisoned a 
small stockade and named it Fort Gower, in honor of the English 
Earl. The site upon which the Virginian army encamped was 
one of awe-inspiring grandeur. Here were hills and valleys, 
all covered with gigantic forests, the growth of centuries, stand- 
ing in their majesty and arrayed in the colors of early October. 


On October 11th, Dunmore and his army left here on their 
way to the Indian Villages. The army camped the first night at 
Federal, and the second at Sunday Creek, both in Athens County. 
At the third camp, near Nelsonville, news was brought from 
General Andrew Lewis of his victory, at Point Pleasant, which 
occasioned great joy among the troops. Two days later < mes- 
senger from Cornstalk, the Indian chief, appeared, suing for 
peace; but next day the army continued its journey to the 
Pickaway Plains, where it camped on the bank of Scippo Creek, 
at a place named Camp Charlotte. Here the famous treaty with 
the Indian chiefs occurred. What the exact terms of that treaty 
were is not now fully known. No copy of the treaty can be found. 
Whatever the terms, the results of the Dunmore. War were 
most important. “It kept the northwestern tribes quiet for the 
first two years of the Revolutionary struggle.” Cornstalk 
haughtily acceded to the terms of the whites, but one distin- 
guished chief who refused to be present at that council, was 
Logan. He said, “I am a warrior, not a councilor” and would 
not come. 

The campaign had ended. The camp was struck and the 
soldiers took up their march from Pickaway Plains back to the 
Ohio. When Dunmore’s army arrived at Fort Gower the sol- 
diers learned for the first time of the action taken by the first 
Continental Congress, which had assembled at Philadelphia 
September 5, 1774. The officers of the army thereupon held a 
meeting proclaiming their sympathy with colonial independence. 
A strange way for Virginia frontiersmen to celebrate their 
triumph over western Indians, and this was six months before 
the shot was fired at Lexington that was “heard round the 
world.” 

The resolutions passed November 5, 1774, asserted loyalty to 
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the king while “he delights to reign over a brave and free 
people,” but declared that “love of liberty outweighs all other 
considerations,” and they would “exert every power” for its de- 
fense when called forth by the voice of their countrymen. They 
also expressed the respect entertained for Lord Dunmore, and 
believed that the campaign was undertaken from no other motive 
than the true interest of this country. These resolutions were 
signed by Benjamin Ashby, Clerk, but it is unfortunate that we 
have no way of ascertaining who all the other officers were, nor 
whether Lord Dunmore had left the army for Fort Pitt prior 
to, or after the passage of these resolutions. 

General Adam Stephen was one of the officers reported to 
have made a speech at this time favoring the colonial cause and 
several of my ancestors took part in this celebrated meeting. My 
great-grandfather, Colonel Benjamin Wilson, was aid-de-camp 
on Lord Dunmore’s staff, ranking as a lieutenant at this time 
and vested with the authority that goes with that office, which 
was then a much more important office than now. Two of 
Colonel Benjamin Wilson’s brothers were with him, namely John 
and Archibald and two cousins, John and William White. 

Dunmore’s army broke up into small squads, which found 
their way back to Fort Pitt as best they might. The men suf- 
fered for lack of provision and were chiefly dependent upon 
what game could be killed. Archibald Wilson and William and 
John White at their own request left the army at Fort Gower 
going home by the Shenandoah Valley, making some “toma- 
hawk improvements” by blazing the trees and cutting initials 
and date on them, which gave them a valid title to land in 
Virginia. 

3ut the two White brothers were never able to take up their 
claims, as both of them were killed the following year by 
Indians. 

There were a number of the officers in this expedition 
against the Indians, who became famous a little later in the 
Revolution. 

Benjamin Wilson became a Colonel in the Revolution. He 
and his brother John were delegates to the Virginia convention 
which ratified the Constitution of the United States. 

It is a great honor you have conferred upon me today in 
permitting me to have the privilege of unveiling this memorial 
which has been erected by the Daughters of the State of Ohio, 
to commemorate the greatest event that ever occurred on Ohio 
soil. 


I want to congratulate our chairman, Mrs. O. D. Dailey on 
having so successfully carried her plans through to completion 
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and the Nabby Lee Ames chapter on being so fortunate as to 
live in this historic vicinity and to be the custodian of this 
wonderful boulder. 

As our young friends unveil this marker, will you with me, 
resolve on this historic spot, as our ancestors did a hundred and 
forty-nine years ago, “that we will exert every power within us 
for the defense of American liberty, and for the support of 
her just rights and privileges.” 








Marker and Tablet on Site of Fort Gower 





OHIO STATE ARCHAZZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 


MEETING OF AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association to which the attention of the members of 
the Society was invited by a circular letter under date 
of December 17, 1923, enclosing a detailed program of 
the meeting, was held on schedule time in Columbus, 


December 27-29, 1923. The sessions of the Associa- 
tion and the related societies that held their meetings 
on the same dates fully realized our prediction that 
this meeting would afford “an opportunity for instruc- 
tion, inspiration and rational entertainment never be- 
fore presented to Ohioans interested in American his- 
tory.” 

A detailed account of the sessions of the Associa- 
tion and other organizations meeting at the same time 
would fill a volume and cannot be attempted here. 
These proceedings will later be published elsewhere and 
will be available to all interested in them. The pub- 
lication of the report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation by the United States Government, like other 
government printing, national and local, is much delayed. 
In answer to a letter of inquiry we have learned direct 

(95) 
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from Washington that the report for the year 1919 
has not yet been published. These reports are of great 
value, however, and are well worth waiting for. 

In the meantime valuable papers read at the dif- 
ferent sessions of the Association, many of them, will 
be available through other channels before they are 
published by the government four or five years hence. 

The meeting on Thursday evening, December 27, in 
the First Congregational Church was largely attended 
and the speakers were heard with closest attention and 
evident appreciation. Honorable James E. Campbell, 
former Governor of Ohio and President of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society, presided 
in his usual felicitous manner. In introducing Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, son of President James A. Garfield, 
Governor Campbell paid a brief but sincere tribute to 
the distinguished father of the speaker and his sons ° 
who have themselves won honorable position in the 
service of their country. Dr. Garfield had chosen as 
the subject of his address, “Recent Political Develop- 
ment: Progress or Change?’ a subject entirely ap- 
propriate but one that did not give definite intimation 
of the treat in store for the audience. The Columbus 
Evening Dispatch editorially fittingly characterized this 
address which was delivered in a pleasing voice and 
reached everyone in the audience: 


Dr. Garfield, of the Political Scientist Group, argued the 
advisability of handling problems such as the coal distribution 
through the agency of two special commissions, in addition to 
the finally responsible government officials — one, a fact-finding 
commission, the other an advisory commission. The fact-finders 
should have no power or responsibility whatever except to find 
out facts and arrange them in intelligible form for use, The 
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advisory commission should study these facts and to the best 
of its ability interpret their meaning, suggesting any govern- 
ment action which might seem advisable as a result of that study, 
but it should have power only to advise, not to act. Our 
ordinary constitutional agencies should not have their powers 
and responsibilities lessened in any way whatever by the setting 
up of these commissions. The argument was put with clearness 
and force and is well worthy of serious consideration by Con- 
gress and our state legislatures, which would have to furnish 
the legal authorization and financial provision for such a plan. 


The annual addresses by the Presidents of the 
American Historical Association have almost without 
exception been notable contributions to history. So 
true has this been that they are looked forward to with 
assured anticipation of a message of more than ordi- 
nary merit. Those who came to hear Dr. Edward P. 
Cheyney, President of the Association, expected much 
and they were not disappointed. The long continued 
applause at the conclusion of his address was a real 
tribute from a discriminating audience. 

Dr. Cheyney’s subject was “Law in History.” He 
began by pointing out a number of incidents: a south- 
west wind increasing to a gale on August 10, 1588, 
which drove the Spanish Armada through the North 
Sea to destruction; the advent of Anne Boleyn, “black- 
eyed, vivacious, charming,” in the reign of Henry VIII; 
the incursion of Attila, King of the Huns, into Gaul in 
the middle of the fifth century; the appearance of the 
bubonic plague, the “‘black death” in Europe in 1345, 
“more devastating than the armies of Attila”; the per- 
sonality of Washington as a decisive influence in the 
American Revolution — all these were cited as super- 
ficial indications that general laws do not control the 


course of history; that much is left to chance influences 
Vol. XXXIII —7. 
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and personalities outside of any general law controlling 
the course of events. ‘My allotted time this evening,” 
said the speaker, “could easily be filled with a mere 
enumeration of instances where great and general 
effects are asserted to have followed upon certain ac- 
cidental or personal causes. But are these statements 
of cause and effect true, or are the appearances decep- 
tive? Have. these events and personalities really had 
the influence on the course of history so easily and 
naturally attributed to them? A hasty reexamination of 
the instances I have taken may suggest the need of a 
more adequate explanation. Although the wind blew 
from the southwest on the tenth of August, 1588, it 
did not blow adversely for the Spaniards through the 
whole twenty years of the Elizabethan war. * * * 
Can anyone believe that there would have been no 
Reformation in England in the sixteenth century if 
Henry VIII had not fallen in love with Anne Boleyn? 
* * * American independence as we look on it now 
was not the creation of Washington and the ‘Fathers’ 
but a necessary result of the divergence of the two 
countries. So it is with the other instances.” The 
speaker then led up to the conclusion that “history, like 
the stars, has been controlled by immutable, self-existent 
law, by what Mr. Gladstone in his sonorous eloquence 
once described in Parliament ‘as those great social 
forces which move on in their might and majesty, and 
which the tumult of our debates does not for a moment 
impede or disturb.’ ”’ 

Mr. Cheyney then proceeded to the enumeration of 
what he conceived to be some of the laws of history. 
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“Laws of history there must be,” said he, “and my 
uesses at some of them are these.”’ 
g 


The laws that he suggests in the order presented 
were as follows: 


1. “The law of continuity * * * The con- 
tinuity of history is not merely a fact; it isa law. By 
no voluntary action can any great breach of historic 
continuity be accomplished.” 


2. “A law of impermanence, of mutability * * *, 
Perhaps an America scornful of a League of Nations, 
wedded to isolation, struggling to keep her life separate, 
unconformable to a world that has been made essentially 
one by economic and intellectual changes, may not be 
able to survive. Thus the law of mutability, of insta- 
bility of nations, will receive one more illustration.”’ 

3. “A law of interdependence — interdependence 
of individuals, of classes, of tribes, of nations. The 
human race seems to be essentially an organism, a unit. 
* * * No part of the human race in history has 
really progressed by the injury of another. We have 
all risen or fallen together. Conquests of one people 
by another have always demoralized the conquerors. 
* * * Who shall say that France and Italy, England and 
the United States, are freer and better countries since 
the Great War than before? The fruits of victory in 
war have often proved to be apples of Sodom, turning 
to dust in the mouth.” 

4. “A law of democracy, a tendency for all gov- 
ernment to come under the control of all the people. 
* * * Who would not trust, if he may, the instincts 
and aspirations of the mass of the people in the passage 
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perilous of the next few years, rather than the vagaries 
of a Mussolini, the obstinacy of a Poincare, the 
pedantry of a Lenin, or the narrow vision and restricted 
interests of any one class of the people?” 

5. “A law of necessity for free consent. Human 
beings are free agents in their relations to other human 
beings; they cannot permanently be compelled. Not 
only should all government be by the consent of the 
governed but all government has been by the consent of 
the governed. * * * The effects of force in his- 
tory have been temporary and partial and illusory; vol- 
untary acceptance alone has been permanent and ade- 
quate and substantial.” 

6. “A law of moral progress.” The speaker de- 
clared that there seemed, “so far as this groping search 
extends,” such a law. “Obscurely and slowly, yet vis- 
ibly and measurably, moral influences in human affairs 
have become stronger and more fittingly extended than 
material influences.” 


After a recapitulation of these laws which were 
each appropriately set forth with references not only 
to past history but present conditions the speaker said: 


May I repeat that I do not conceive of these generalizations 
as principles which it would be well for us to accept, or as 
ideals which we may hope to attain; but as natural laws, which 
we must accept whether we want to or not, whose workings 
we cannot obviate, however much we may thwart them to our 
own failure and disadvantage; laws to be accepted and reckoned 
with as much as the laws of gravitation, or of chemical affinity, 
or of organic evolution, or of human psychology. 


Near the close of his address Dr. Cheyney gave this 
as his judgment of the practical use of history: 
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For practical uses, if history is to have a practical use, 
what we need is a clue to the future. This a knowledge of the 
laws of history might give us. If we knew the laws of history 
we might reason and act with the same intelligence and precision 
and anticipation of success with which the engineer acts in con- 
formity with the known laws of physics, or the astronomer with 
the laws of astronomy, or the cattle breeder with the Mendelian 
law of inheritance. 


While there are doubtless those who would not agree 
with all of Dr. Cheyney’s conclusions, it will be gener- 
ally admitted that his address, here all too briefly re- 
viewed, is timely and thought-stimulating. 

At the conference of Patriotic Societies on Satur- 
day afternoon, December 29, Professor Carl Wittke of 
the Ohio State University spoke on ‘““What the Patriotic 
Societies can do to aid the Organization of Work in 
Ohio History.’”’ He reviewed briefly some of the 
program adopted by the Ohio History Commission and 
made an appeal to the Patriotic Societies to aid in the 
collection and preservation of the sources of local Ohio 
history. 

The business meeting of the Association on Friday 
afternoon lasted so late that but few members found 
time to inspect the collection of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society at 5:30 P. M., the hour 
fixed in the program for this inspection. In the course 
of the three days’ session, however, many members at 
other times visited the Museum and Library Building 
of the Society. The reception and smoker given under 
the auspices of the Society in the Deshler at 9:30 Fri- 
day evening was a great success—a most enjoyable 
affair in every way. Practically all those in attend- 
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ance at the meeting were present and expressions of 
appreciation of this function were frequently heard. 


The program closed with the session of the Con- 
ference of State Historical Societies at the Hotel 
Deshler Saturday afternoon. Though this meeting 
came at the end of the series when a number of mem- 
bers had to leave on early afternoon trains, it was well 
attended and there was a profitable interchange of 
views among those present. 

Professor Wilbur H. Siebert of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity was accorded unstinted praise for his very suc- 
cessful arrangements for the conference. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements, 
and a number of delegates assured the writer that at 
no previous meeting of the Association had the ar- 
rangements been in every way more satisfactory. 


Woodrow Wilson, former President of the United 
States, was elected President of the Association. Other 
officers chosen are: Charles M. Andrews and Dana C. 
Monro, Vice-Presidents; John Spencer Bassett, Secre- 
tary; Charles Moore, Treasurer. Among the members 
of the council chosen were Professor A. M. Schlesinger, 
formerly of the Ohio State University. Professor A. 
C. Cole of the University was a member of the nomi- 
nating committee. 
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Resolutions adopted by 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
at its Annual Meeting held at Columbus, Ohio, 
December 27-29, 1923 


Wuereas, there has been in progress for several years an 
agitation conducted by certain newspapers, patriotic societies, 
fraternal orders, and others, against a number of school text- 
books in history and in favor of official censorship, and 

WHEREAS, this propaganda has met with sufficient success 
to bring about not only acute controversy in many cities but the 
passage of censorship laws in several states, therefore, 


Be it resolved by the American Historical Association, upon 
the recommendation of its Committee on History Teaching in 
the schools and of its Executive Council, that genuine and in- 
telligent patriotism, no less than the requirements of honesty 
and sound scholarship, demand that textbook writers and 
teachers should strive to present a truthful picture of past and 
present, with due regard to the different purposes and possibili- 
ties of elementary, secondary, and advanced instruction; that 
criticism of history textbooks should therefore be based not upon 
grounds of patriotism but only upon grounds of faithfulness 
to fact as determined by specialists or tested by consideration 
of the evidence; that the cultivation in pupils of a scientific 
temper in history and the related social sciences, of a spirit of 
inquiry and a willingness to face unpleasant facts, are far more 
important objectives than the teaching of special interpretations 
of particular events; and that attempts, however well meant, to 
foster national arrogance and boastfulness and indiscriminate 
worship of national “heroes” can only tend to promote a harm- 
ful pseudo-patriotism ; and 


Be it further resolved, that in the opinion of this Associa- 
tion the clearly implied charges that many of our leading 
scholars are engaged in treasonable propaganda and that tens 
of thousands of American school teachers and officials are so 
stupid or disloyal as to place treasonable textbooks in the hands 
of childen is inherently and obviously absurd; and 


Be it further resolved, that the successful continuance of 
such an agitation must inevitably bring about a serious deteriora- 
tion both of textbooks and of the teaching of history in our 
schools, since self-respecting scholars and teachers will not stoop 
to the methods advocated. 
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OHIO HISTORY DAY AT THE LOGAN ELM 

A large and appreciative audience assembled in 
Logan Elm Park near the grand old tree which gives it 
its name to celebrate Ohio History Day on October 7, 
1923. The local papers gave generous space to this 
notable event. The Union Herald prefaces an extended 
account as follows: 













The celebration of History day at Logan Elm Park Sun- 
day was attended by from 1500 to 1800 people from all over 
central Ohio, and the great success of the meeting must have 
been most gratifying to Mrs. Howard Jones who conceived the 
splendid idea of getting together once a year on this historic 
spot to study the remarkable history of our wonderful state. 

The contemplation of the remarkable success of the first 
celebration must be doubly gratifying to Mrs. Jones for the 
reason that succeeding gatherings at the park will naturally 
grow larger year by year, as time goes on. The permanency of 
History day in the annals of Ohio is assured now and future 
gatherings will witness the assembling of great crowds, not only 
from central Ohio, but from the furthermost corners of the 
state. 

Sunday’s meeting was an inspiration to all who were so 
fortunate as to be present and the story of the first History day 
will be told and retold until its annual celebration will be hailed 
with joy and thanksgiving. 

The day was ideal, the sun shone kindly down on the people, 
and nature, dressed in her best, never gave forth a prettier pic- 
ture. There was just enough tang in the air to give zest to the 
celebration and visitors from Columbus, Canal Winchester, 
Lancaster, Chillicothe, Washington C. H., and nearby towns 
felt richly repaid for their effort in making the trip to Logan 
Elm. 

A very pleasing program was rendered with Attorney Bar- 
ton Walters presiding who in introducing each of the speakers 
gave some interesting bits of history. 























The Democrat and Watchman was equally felicitous 
in the introductory paragraphs of its account: 







“Ohio History Day” at the famous Logan Elm on last 
Sunday, October 7, was enjoyable and profitable from every 
point of view. 
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The day was typically autumnal. The sun shone brightly 
and in the bracing air there was just a hint and tang of the 
coming winter days. The branches of the old elm, clothed in 
the verdure worn for centuries, swayed in the breeze and wel- 
comed to its grateful shade, a representative posterity, many 
harvest moons removed from Dunmore treaties and Chief Logan 
laments. 


The people came from all sections of central Ohio, unmis- 
takably impressed with the aim and object of the occasion. It 
was the largest audience ever yet assembled at Logan Elm Park. 
Attorney Barton Walters of Circleville presided, and in a very 
appropriate manner prefaced the splendid program of the after- 
noon. He then introduced Honorable John F. Carlisle of Co- 
lumbus, who spoke briefly but fittingly concerning Ohio His- 
tory Day, not forgetting to remind the audience that this-to-be 
annual event, had its conception in the mind of Mrs. Dr. 
Howard Jones of Park Place, Circleville; and who, because of 
several months of illness, was not privileged, as it would have 
been her pleasure, to take part in the exercises of the occasion. 
Mr. Carlisle closed his interesting remarks with the reading of 
lesson from one of the McGuffey Readers on “The North 
American Indian.” 

Mrs. Herbert Backus, Vice Regent of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, told, in a very interesting manner how 
her organization was taking steps to memorialize important 
events of the Revolution. 


Mr. C. B. Galbreath, Secretary of the Society, was 
present and made a brief address devoted to prominent 
points in the Dunmore War and Logan’s famous mes- 
sage to the peace conference with the Indians at Camp 
Charlotte, seven miles distant from the Logan Elm. 
He stated that the central virtue of this message, 
usually spoken of as Logan’s speech, was its arraign- 
ment of ingratitude. He then read some verses of his 
own on the Logan Elm. These were prominently pub- 
lished in the local papers and in the November issue of 
the Ohio Educational Monthly. For generous notices 
grateful acknowledgment is here recorded. 
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FRANK L. PACKARD 

The announcement of the sudden death of Frank 
L. Packard on Friday morning, October 26, brought 
sadness to a wide circle of friends in Ohio and other 
states. In Columbus where he was personally known 
as almost no other citizen, the expressions of regret 
were general and sincere. The Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, of which he had been a trustee 
since he was appointed by 
Governor Davis October 
15, 1921, was especially 
shocked to hear this sad 
news. In the large build- 
ing projects that the So- 
ciety now has under way, 
including the wing to the 
Museum and _ Library 
building and other build- 
ings on property outside 
of Columbus, his advice 
and assistance was of the 
greatest value. These 
| were given freely with- 
out the thought of any 
financial return as was 
much of Mr. Packard’s 
service in Columbus. He was foremost in developing 
plans for the improvement and beautification of the city. 

Mr. Packard was born in Delaware, Ohio, June 11, 
1866. He attended the public schools of that city and 
at the age of fifteen was employed as chain carrier for 
the county surveyor. He began his professional career 
as office boy for F. A. Gartner, an architect and engi- 


















FRANK L. PACKARD 
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neer Of Delaware. Later he took special courses in 
architecture and engineering at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He also studied in the offices of the leading architects of 
New York City. 

In 1892 he came to Columbus, formed a partner- 
ship with J. W. Yost and entered upon the practice of 
his profession. In 1899 he acquired full interest in the 
firm. The list of buildings that he planned is a long 
one. The first big structure for which his plan was 
accepted on competition was the Girls’ Industrial Home 
near Delaware. Following this his plans were ac- 
cepted for other state buildings. A number of these 
are on the University grounds of the capital city and 
the grounds of the other state universities. His plans 
were accepted for the Lima State Hospital for the 
Criminal Insane, one of the largest structures of its 
kind in the world. Recently he was selected by Presi- 
dent Harding to plan and superintend the construction 
of the American Embassy building at Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil, which was formally dedicated last summer at 
the Brazilian Exposition. The papers announce that 
all told he had designed more than 3400 buildings. He 
was prominent in business and civic circles in Colum- 
bus and was active officially in the affairs of the Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church. In 1892 he was married 
to Eva L. Elliott, of Delaware, who survives him. Edi- 
torially the Ohio State Journal pays Mr. Packard this 
tribute: 


Mr. Packard was a great architect. He was a great citizen, 
too. In these later years his time was in constant demand but 
he always had it to spare for his city. Anything, at any sacri- 
fice of his personal interests, which he felt he could do for 
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Columbus, was done with generous enthusiasm. To him more 
than to any other man Columbus owes the fact that the dream 
of a Civic Center is becoming a reality. That noble idea, in its 
concrete form at least, was Mr. Packard’s and many hours and 
days and weeks he gave to perfecting his plans and to helping 
create an irresistible sentiment for this greatest of city beauti- 
fications, this building for the future of Columbus. What a 
monument this will be to a great architect and a great citizen. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES SUMNER PLUMB. 
Professor Charles Sumner Plumb, author of the 
leading contribution to this issue of the QUARTERLY, 
was born in Westfield, Massachusetts, April 21, 1860. 
He was graduated from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst. For a time he was engaged in 
editorial and agricultural experiment work. 


Since September 1, 1892, he has been professor of 
animal husbandry in the Ohio State University. He is 
author of the following works: Biographical Directory 
of American Agricultural Scientists; Indian Corn; 
Little Sketches of Famous Beef Cattle; Types and 
Breeds of 'arm Animals and revision of same; A Par- 
tial Index to Animal Husbandry Literature ; Beginnings 
of Animal Husbandry; Judging Farm Animals; also 
many monographs and contributions to agricultural 
periodicals. Of his Types and Breeds of Farm Animals 
more than 100,000 copies have been sold. 


Professor Plumb has for years been a recognized 
authority in his field and his monograph in this issue 
of the QUARTERLY is a tribute to one of Ohio’s pioneers 
and a distinct contribution to the history of the live 
stock industry of the state. 








- From painting in Essex Institute. 
NATHAN DANE. 
In much the same sense in which Thomas Jefferson was author of the 
Declaration of Independence, Nathan Dane was author of the 
Ordinance of 1727. 
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THE ORDINANCE OF 1787, ITS ORIGIN AND 
AUTHORSHIP 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


The timely adoption and beneficent influence of this 
great charter of American liberty have been frequently 
the theme of the orator, the statesman and the his- 
torian. It is a little remarkable that the authorship 
of this important state: paper has been the subject of 
discussion for more than a century and that it has 
engaged the attention of some of the eminent men of 
our Nation. It is generally known to have entered into 
the great debate between Daniel Webster on one side 
and Thomas H. Benton and Robert Hayne on the other, 
but just what form this discussion took is familiar 
only to those who have access to the debates of Congress 
and have taken the time to locate and read the con- 
tribution of Benton and Webster to the solution of 
the problem. And while perhaps their discussion should 
have settled the controversy, like Congressional debates 
on other important themes, it failed to do so and the 
years following the great debate brought forth different 
claimants for the honor of authorship. 

In his Ohio, First 'ruits of the Ordinance of 1787, 
Rufus King, grandson of the Revolutionary statesman 
by the same name who contributed in the Colonial 
Congress some ideas for the Ordinance, writes thus of 
the question of its origin: 


The authorship of this Ordinance has lately been made a 
subject of curious speculation. It is certain that some eminent 
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men were differing upon it a year before its passage. But that 
Nathan Dane had the chief hand in forming it as it ultimately 
appeared, was never doubted during his life or that of his con- 
temporaries. Mr. Webster asserted it with emphasis in both 
of his speeches in the great debate in January, 1830, concerning 
the public lands. Chief Justice Chase reiterated it in 1833 in 
the historical sketch prefixed to his: compilation of the statutes 
of Ohio. Recent discoveries, however, are supposed to displace 
him, and Dr. Cutler is brought forward as having given the 
paper its stamp and character. The subject seems to have 
fallen under that morbid infirmity in literature which delights in 
denying Homer and Shakespeare their works, and sometimes 
have not spared even Holy Writ from its rage. 


The rival claims of authorship are due to the fact 
that the Ordinance was over four years in the process 
of evolution. At the close of the Revolution many of 
the officers and men of the army found themselves penni- 
less with nothing but claims upon the new Nation that 
they had helped to create, as a reward for their services. 
Discontent among them was rife and Congress was 
hard pressed to meet their just demands. No cash was 
in the treasury to pay these obligations but different 
original states had ceded to the government their claims 
to western lands and many of these officers were willing 
and eager to exchange their claims for the fertile lands 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. An organized move- 
ment on the part of officers of the Revolutionary Army 
was at last inaugurated for the purpose of founding a 
new state in the valley of the Ohio. Timothy Pickering, 
Revolutionary soldier and statesman, was the first, ap- 
parently, to draft a form of government for the proposed 
state. On April 7, 1783 he sent this draft in a letter 
to Samuel Hodgdon. In this letter he said among other 
things: 


But a new plan is in contemplation — no less than forming 
a new State westward of the Ohio. Some of the principal of- 
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essions of Territory of the United States after the Revolution.* 
1, 1. Acquired by treaty with England. 2, 2. Ceded by 
the state of Massachusetts. 3. Ceded by the state of Connecticut. 
$. Ceded by the state of Virginia; also claimed by New York. 5. 
Ceded by Virginia. 6. Ceded by Tennessee. 7. Ceded by South 
Carolina. &. Ceded by Georgia. %. Acquired by treaty with Spain. 
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Explanation : 


* Adapted from Winsor’s Narrative and Cutical History of America. 
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ficers of the army are heartily engaged in it. About a week 
since the matter was set on foot, and a plan is digesting for 
the purpose. Enclosed is a rough draft of some propositions 
respecting it, which are generally approved of. They are in the 
the hands of General Huntington and General Putnam for con- 
sideration, amendment, and addition. . . . As soon as the 
plan is well digested, it is intended to lay it before an assembly 
of the officers, and to learn the inclinations of the soldiers. If 
it takes, an application will then be made to Congress for the 
grant and all things depending on them.’ 


Colonel Pickering’s plan, because it was the first 
offered for the purpose stated, is here given in full: 


PROPOSITIONS FOR SETTLING A NEW STATE BY 
SUCH OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE FED- 
ERAL ARMY AS SHALL ASSOCIATE FOR THAT 
PURPOSE. 

1. That the United States purchase of the’ natives that 
tract of country which is bounded by Pennsylvania on the east, 
the River Ohio on the south, a meridian line drawn thirty miles 
west of the mouth of the River Scioto on the west — this 
meridian to run from the Ohio to the Miami River, which runs 
into Lake Erie — and by this river and Lake Erie on the north. 

2. That, in the first instance, lands be assigned to the army 
to fulfill the engagements of the United States by the resolu- 
tions of the 16th of September, 1776, August 13th and Septem- 
ber 30th, 1780, to wit: 


a major-general ‘ acres 
a brigadier-general acres 
a colonel acres 
a lieutenant-colonel acres 
a major acres 
a captain acres 
a lieutenant acres 
an ensign or cornet acres 
a non-commissioned officer and soldier acres 
the director of the military hospitals.......... acres 
chief physician and purveyor, each acres 
To physicians, surgeons, and apothecary, each acres 
To regimental surgeons and assistants to the pur- 
veyor and apothecary, each 400 acres 
To hospital and regimental surgeons’ mates, each. . 300 acres 


*Cutler, Life, Journals and Correspondence of Manassech Cutler, 
Vol. I, p. 149. 
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3. That all associators who shall actually settle in the new 
state within one year after the purchase shall be effected, and 
notice given by Congress or the’ committee of the associators 
that the same is ready for settlement (such notice to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers of all the United States), shall receive 
such additional quantities of land as to make their respective 
rights in the whole to contain the following number of acres, 
to wit: 


A major-general acres 
A brigadier-general acres 
A colonel acres 
A lieutenant-colonel acres 
A major ‘ acres 
A captain acres 
A lieutenant acres 
An ensign or cornet acres 
A sergeant acres 
Other non-commissioned officers and soldiers, each 600 acres 


And fifty acres more for each member of a family besides 
the head of it. 

4. That the rights of the officers in the medical depart- 
ment be increased in like manner on the same condition. 

5. That all officers in the other staff departments, who 
shall actually settle in the new State within the time above 
limited, shall receive rights of land in the proportions last stated, 
on an equitable comparison of their stations with the ranks of 
the officers of the line and the medical staff. 

6. That this increased provision of lands shall extend to 
all officers of the line and staff, and to all non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, who during the present war have performed 
in the whole three years’ service, whether in service or not at 
the close of the war, provided they present their claims and 
become actual settlers in the new State by the time above 
limited. 

7. These surplus rights being secured, all the surplus lands 
shall be the common property of the State and disposed of for 
the common good; as for laying out roads, building bridges, 
erecting public buildings, establishing schools and academies, 
defraying the expenses of government, and other public uses. 

8. That every grantee shall have a house built and 
acres of land cleared on his right within years, or the 
same shall be forfeited to the State. 

g. That, to enable the associators to undertake the settle- 
ment of the new State, the United States defray the expenses 
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of the march thither, furnish the necessary utensils of husbandry, 
and such live stock as shall be indispensably requisite for com- 
mencing the settlement, and subsistence for three years, to wit, 
one ration of bread and meat per day to each man, woman, and 
child; and to every soldier a suit of clothes annually; the cost 
of these articles to be charged to the accounts of arrearages due 
to the members of the association respectively. 

10. That, for the security of the State against Indians, 
every officer and soldier go armed, the arms to be furnished by 
the United States and charged to the accounts of arrearages. 
Ammunition to be supplied in the same way. 

11. That a Constitution for the new State be formed by 
the members of the association previous to their commencing 
the settlement, two-thirds of the associators present at a meet- 
ing duly notified for that purpose agreeing therein. The total 
exclusion of slavery from the State to form an essential and 
irrevocable part of the Constitution. 

12. That the associators, so assembled, agree on such 
general rules as they shall deem necessary for the prevention 
and punishment of crimes, and the preservation of peace and 
good order in the State; to have the force of laws during the 
space of two years, unless an Assembly of the State, formed 
agreeably to the Constitution, shall sooner repeal them. 

13. That the State, so constituted, shall be admitted into 
the confederacy of the United States, and entitled to all the 
benefits of the Union, in common with the other members 
thereof. 

i4. That, at the above-mentioned meeting of the asso- 
ciators, delegates be chosen to represent them in the Congress 
of the United States, to take their seats as soon as the new 
State shall be erected. 

15. That the associators, having borne together as brethren 
the dangers and calamities of war, and feeling that mutual 
friendship which long acquaintance and common sufferings give 
rise to, it being also the obvious dictate of humanity to supply 
the wants of the needy and alleviate the distresses of the af- 
flicted, it shall be an inviolable rule to take under the immediate 
patronage of the State the wives and children of such as- 
sociators who, having settled there, shall die, or, by cause of 
wounds or sickness, be rendered unable to improve their planta- 
tions, or follow their occupations, during the first twenty-one 
years; so that such destitute and distressed families shall receive 
such public aids, as, joined with their own reasonable exertions, 
will maintain them in a manner suitable to the condition of the 
heads of them; especially that the children, when grown up, 
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may be on a footing with other children whose parents, at the 
original formation of the State, were in similar circumstances 
with those of the former.’ 


Early in the year following the drafting of Colonel 
Pickering’s plan a committee of the Continental Con- 
gress consisting of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, Sam- 
uel Chase of Maryland, and David Howell of Rhode 
Island agreed upon a form of government for the West- 
ern Territory. On March 1, 1784, Mr. Jefferson made 
the following report for the committee: 


The committee appointed to prepare a plan for the tem- 
porary government of the Western Territory have agreed to the 
following resolutions : 


Resolugd, That the territory ceded or to be ceded by in- 
dividual States to the United States, whensover the same shall 
have been purchased of the Indian inhabitants, and offered for 
sale by the United States, shall be formed into additional States, 
bounded in the following manner, as nearly as such cessions 
will admit: That is to say, northwardly and southwardly by 
parallels of latitude, so that each State shall comprehend, from 
south to north, two degrees of latitude, beginning to count from 
the completion of thirty-one degrees north of the equator; but 
any territory northwardly of the forty-seventh degree shall make 
part of the State next below. And eastwardly and westwardly 
they shall be bounded, those on the Mississippi by that river on 
the one side, and the meridian of the lowest point of the rapids 
of the Ohio on the other; and those adjoining on the east, by 
the same meridian on their western side, and on the eastern by 
the meridian of the western cape of the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha. And the territory eastward of this last meridian, 
between the Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsylvania, shall be one 
State. 

That the settlers within the territory so to be purchased 
and offered for sale shall, either on their own petition or on 
the order of Congress, receive authority from them, with. ap- 
pointments of time and place, for their free males of full age 
to meet together for the purpose of establishing a temporary 
government to adopt the constitution and laws of any one of 


*Cutler, Life, Journals and Correspondence of Manasseh Cutler, 
Vol. I, pp. 156-159, 
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these States, so that such laws nevertheless shall be subject to 
alteration by their ordinary legislature, and to erect, subject to 
a like alteration, counties or townships for the election of mem- 
bers of their legislature. 

That such temporary government shall only continue in 
force in any State until it shall have acquired twenty thousand 
free inhabitants, when, giving due proof thereof to Congress, 
they shall receive from them authority, with appointments of 
time and place, to call a convention of representatives to estab- 
lish a permanent constitution and government for themselves. 


Provided, That both the temporary and permanent govern- 
ments be established on these principles as their basis: 

1. That they shall forever remain a part of the United 
States of America. 

2. That, in their persons, property, and territory, they 
shall be subject to the Government of the United States in 
Congress assembled, and to the Articles of Confederation in 
all those cases in which the original States shall be so subject. 

3. That they shall be subject to pay a part of the Fed- 
eral debts, contracted or to be contracted, to be apportioned on 
them by Congress, according to the same common rule and 
measure by which apportionments thereof shall be made on the 
other States. 

4. That their respective governments shall be in republican 
forms, and shall admit no person to be a citizen who holds any 
hereditary title. 

5. That, after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
said States, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted to have been personally 
guilty. 

That whensoever any of the said States shall have, of free 
inhabitants, as many as shall then be in any one of the least 
numerous of the thirteen original States, such State shall be 
admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the United States, 
on an equal footing with the said original States, after which 
the assent of two-thirds of the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled, shall be requisite in all those cases wherein, by the 
confederation, the assent of nine States is now required, pro- 
vided the consent of nine States to such admission may be ob- 
tained according to the eleventh of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Until such admission by their delegates into Congress, 
any of the said States, after the establishment of their tem- 
porary government, shall have authority to keep a sitting mem- 
ber in Congress, with a right of debating but not of voting. 
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That the territory northward of the forty-fifth degree, that 
is to say, of the completion of forty-five degrees from the 
equator, and extending to the Lake of the Woods, shall be called 
Sylvania. That, of the territory under the forty-fifth and forty- 
fourth degrees, that which lies westward of Michigan shall 
be called Michigania; and that which is eastward thereof, within 
the peninsula formed by the lakes and waters of Michigan, 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, shall be called Cheronesus, and shall 
include any part of the peninsula which may extend above the 
forty-fifth degree. Of the territory under the forty-third and 
forty-second degrees, that to the westward, through which the 
Assenisipi or Rock River runs, shall be called Assenisipia; and 
that to the eastward, in which are the fountains of the Mus- 
kingum, the two Miamis of Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois, the 
Miami of the Lake, and the Sandusky Rivers, shall be called 
Metropotamia. Of the territory which lies under the forty-first 
and fortieth degrees, the western, through which the river IIli- 
nois runs, shall be called /ilinota; that next adjoining, to the 
eastward, Saratoga; and that between this last and Pennsylvania, 
and extending from the Ohio to Lake Erie, shall be called 
Washington. Of the territory which lies under the thirty-ninth 
and thirty-eighth degrees, to which shall be added so much of 
the point of land within the fork of the Ohio and Mississippi 
as lies under the thirty-seventh degree, that to the westward, 
within and adjacent to which are the confluences of the rivers Wa- 
bash, Shawnee, Tanisee, Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi, and Mis- 
souri, shall be called Polypotamia; and that to the eastward, 
farther up the Ohio, otherwise called the Pelisipi, shall be 
called Pelisipia. 

That all the preceding articles shall be formed into a 
charter of compact; shall be duly executed by the President of 
the United States, in Congress assembled, under his hand and 
the seal of the United States; shall be promulgated, and shall 
stand as fundamental conditions between the thirteen original 
States and these newly described, unalterable but by the joint 
consent of the United States, in Congress assembled, and of 
the particular State within which such alteration is proposed* 
to be made. 


This report was recommitted to the committee and 
on the 22nd of March another report was made that 
agreed in the main with the first report. The paragraph 
of the original report containing the names of the new 
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states above north latitude thirty-seven degrees was 
omitted entirely but the plan of the division of the 
Western Territory into states by parallels of latitude 
and meridians of longitude remained the same. Other 
changes included the omission of the clause against 
hereditary titles and the inclusion of three new “prin- 
ciples.” One of these denied the right of future states 
formed under the Ordinance to “interfere with the pri- 
mary disposal of the soil by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled” or ‘with the ordinances and regu- 
lations which Congress may find necessary for securing 
the title in such soil to the bona-fide purchasers.” 
Lands belonging to the United States were exempt from 
taxation and non-resident owners of lands were not to 
be taxed at a higher rate than residents. Principle No. 
5 in the original draft prohibiting slavery after the year 
1800 on motion of a delegate from North Carolina was 
stricken from the Ordinance. Thomas Jefferson and 
the delegates from the northern states voted to retain 
it but it failed by a vote of one state in the Congress 
and was dropped from the Ordinance. 

From the adoption of the plan of government for 
the Western Territory until the enactment of the famous 
Ordinance of 1787 these resolutions reported by the 
committee of which Thomas Jefferson was chairman 
were nominally in force in the Western Territory. 
Someone has well observed the Ordinance of 1784 was 
the law of the Territory but inoperative until it was 
finally repealed. Through this period there was prac- 
tically no migration to the West. 

Among other movements in the Continental Con- 
gress that did not produce immediate results must be 


‘Barrett, Evolution of the Ordinance of 1787, p. 26. 
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that of James Monroe. After Jefferson had gone to 
France to represent the United States there Monroe 
became actively interested in the formation of a gov- 
ernment for the Western Territory. He made a visit 
to the Ohio Country and concluded that the division of 
the Western Territory into states entirely by artificial 
lines:as favored by Jefferson was not practical. He 
thought that natural boundaries in part should super- 
sede the artificial boundaries. In a report made to 
Congress March 24, 1786, by a committee of which 
Monroe was chairman it was provided that the United 
States should have power to form not more than five 
nor less than three states of the territory northwest 
of the Ohio. 

Later another Congressman from Virginia, William 
Grayson, made a motion to divide this territory in the 
iollowing manner: “An east and west line touching 
the most southern part of Lake Michigan should sep- 
arate the territory into two parts. There should be 
three states between this line and the Ohio, formed by 
the meridians at the mouth of the Wabash and the 
Great Miami rivers. Lake Michigan would divide the 
country north of the line into two parts and these were 
to be states.” This made five states. The motion was 
lost but the suggestion was not forgotten. Other mo- 
tions and resolutions that did not carry also contributed 
to the final result. 

The consideration of a new ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the Western Territory was considered at 
various times after the adoption of the Ordinance of 
1784. On September 19, 1786, a committee, consisting 
of William S. Johnson of Connecticut, Charles Pinckney 
of South Carolina. Melancton Smith of New York, Na- 
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than Dane of Massachusetts and John Henry of Mary- 
land, was appointed to propose a plan of temporary 
government of the Territory, and made a report. On 
April 26, 1787, the same committee reported another 
ordinance which was read the second time on May 9. 
It was called up for its third reading on May 10. Wil- 
liam Frederick Poole thus characterizes the report: 


Mr. Force has printed its full text. That Mr. Dane or 
any other Northern man should have served on a committee 
which drafted such an ordinance, and called for its third read- 
ing on the 1oth of May, 1787, is evidence that there were very 
crude ideas in Congress at that time as to what an ordinance 
defining the fundamental laws of the Northwestern Territory 
should be. It had no resemblance to the Ordinance which 
passed on the 13th of July. It had no restriction of slavery, 
none of those sublime principles as to personal and _ civil 
rights, education, religion, and morality, and the obligation of 
contracts, which appeared in the later Ordinance. It had no 
articles of compact; in short, it had none of those provisions 
which have made the Ordinance of 1787 so beneficial and re- 
nowned.® 


As the form and substance of this report is exten- 
sively criticised by Mr. Poole it is here reproduced in 
full for purposes of comparison: 


AN ORDINANCE FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
WESTERN TERRITORY. 


It is hereby ordained by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, that there shall be appointed, from time to time, a 
Governor, whose commission shall continue in force for the 
term of three years, unless sooner revoked by Congress. 

There shall be appointed by Congress, from time to time, 
a Secretary, whose commission shall continue in force for four 
years, unless sooner revoked by Congress. It shall be his duty 
to keep and preserve the acts and laws passed by the General 
Assembly, and public records of the District, and of the pro- 
ceedings of the Governor in his executive department, and 


° Poole, The Ordinance of 1787 and Dr. Manasseh Cutler in North 
American Review for April, 1876. 
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transmit authentic copies of such acts and proceedings every 
six months to the Secretary of Congress. 

There shall also be appointed a Court, to consist of three 
judges, any two of whom shall form a Court, who shall have a 
common-law jurisdiction, whose commissions shall continue in 
force during good behavior. And to secure the rights of per- 
sonal liberty and property to the inhabitants and others, pur- 
chasers in the said Districts, it is hereby ordained that the in- 
habitants of said Districts shall always be entitled to the benefits 
of the act of habeas corpus and of the trial by jury. 

The Governor and judges, or a majority of them, shall 
adopt and publish in the Districts such laws of the original 
States, criminal and civil, as may be necessary and best suited 
to the circumstances of the District, and report them to Con- 
gress from time to time, which shall prevail in said District 
until the organization of the General Assembly, unless disap- 
proved of by Congress; but afterwards the General Assembly 
shall have authority to alter them as they think fit: provided, 
however, that said Assembly shall have no power to create per- 
petuities. 

The Governor for the time being shall be commander-in- 
chief of the militia, and appoint and commission all officers in 
the same below the rank of general officers: all officers of that 
rank shall be appointed and commissioned by Congress. 

Previous to the organization of the General Assembly, the 
Governor shall appoint such magistrates and other civil officers 
in each county or township as he shall find necessary for the 
preservation of peace and good order in the same. After the 
General Assembly shall be organized, the powers and duties of 
magistrates and other civil officers shall be regulated and de- 
fined by the said Assembly; but all magistrates and other civil 
officers, not herein otherwise directed, shall, during the con- 
tinuance of this temporary government, be appointed by the 
Governor. 

The Governor shall, as soon as may be, proceed to lay out 
the District into counties and townships, subject, however, to 
such alterations as may thereafter be made by the Legislature, 
so soon as there shall be five thousand free male inhabitants, 
of full age, within the said District. Upon giving due proof 
thereof to the Governor, they shall receive authority, with time 
and place, to elect representatives from their counties and town- 
ships as aforesaid, to represent them in General Assembly ; pro- 
vided, that for every five hundred free male inhabitants, there 
shall be one representative, and so on progressively with the 
number of free male inhabitants shall the right of representa- 
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tion increase, until the number of representatives amount to 
twenty-five; after which the number and proportion of repre- 
sentatives shall be regulated by the Legislature: provided, that 
no person shall be eligible or qualified to act as a representative, 
unless he be a citizen of one of the United States, or have re- 
sided within such District three years, and shall likewise hold, 
in his own right, in fee simple, two hundred acres of land within 
the same: provided also, that a freehold or life estate in fifty 
acres of land in the said District, if a citizen of any of the 
United States, and two years’ residence if a foreigner, in addi- 
tion, shall be necessary to qualify a man as elector for the said 
representative. 


The representatives thus elected shall serve for the term of 
two years, and in case of the death of a representative, or re- 
moval from office, the Governor shall issue a writ to the county 
or township for which he was a member, to elect another in his 
stead, to serve for the residue of the time. 


The General Assembly shall consist of the Governor, a 
Legislative Council, to consist of five members, to be appointed 
by the United States in Congress assembled, to continue in of- 
fice during pleasure, any three of whom to be a quorum; and 
a House of Representatives, who shall have a legislative au- 
thority complete in all cases for the good government of the 
said District: provided, that no act of the said General As- 
sembly shall be construed to affect any lands the property of 
the United States; and provided, further, that the lands of the 
non-resident proprietors shall in no instance be taxed higher 
than the lands of residents. 


All bills shall originate indifferently either in the Council 
or House of Representatives, and, having been passed by a 
majority in both Houses, shall be referred to the Governor for 
his assent, after obtaining which they shall be complete and 
valid; but no bill or legislative act whatever shall be valid, or 
of any force without his assent. The Governor shall have power 
to convene, prorogue, and dissolve the General Assembly when 
in his opinion it shall be expedient. 

The said inhabitants or settlers shall be subject to pay a 
part of the Federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, and 
to bear a proportional part of the burdens of the Government, 
to be apportioned on them by Congress, according to the same 
common rule and measure by which apportionments thereof 
shall be made on the other States. 

The Governor, Judges, Legislative Council, Secretary, and 
such other officers as Congress shall at any time think proper 
to appoint in such District, shall take an oath or affirmation of 
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fidelity; the Governor before the President of Congress, and 
all other officers before the Governor, prescribed on the 17th 
day of January, 1785, to the Secretary of War, mutatis mutandis. 


Whensoever any of the said States shall have of free in- 
habitants as many as are equal in number to the one-thirteenth 
part of the citizens of the original States, to be computed from 
the last enumeration, such State shall be admitted by its delegates 
into the Congress of the United States, on an equal footing 
with the said original States: provided the consent of so many 
States in Congress is first obtained as may at that time be com- 
petent to such admission. 

Resolved, That the resolutions of the 23d of April, 1784, 
be and the same are hereby annulled and repealed.° 


Comparing this report with the Ordinance of 1784 
one cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that in 
spite of Mr. Poole’s criticism of the former it does 
furnish in large measure a practical frame of govern- 
ment that in Jefferson’s original plan was vaguely left 
to the people of the territory. In fact the style and 
language of the later report very closely resemble in 
most of its paragraphs the great Ordinance that was 
subsequently adopted. In other words the committee 
had made considerable progress toward the evolution 
of a practical form of government for the Western 
Territory. It must be noted that thus far effort had 
been directed by Congress for a plan of government 
embracing all the Western Territory—the portion south 
of the Ohio River as well as that north and west of it. 
It should be noted too that the latter report leads up 
almost to the articles of compact which were the dis- 
tinctive and crowning feature of the great ordinance. 

Mr. Poole seems to think that there is a wonderful 
contrast between the literary style of the report of 
April 26, 1787, and the Ordinance adopted July 13 of 


*Smith, The St. Clair Papers, Vol. II, pp. 608-610 
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the same year.’ If we limit the comparison to the cor- 
responding sections in the two documents it is certainly 
somewhat difficult to tell which as a matter of style is 
superior. If Mr. Dane was the author of the former 
of the two there is no reason, it would seem, why, with 
the aid naturally accorded by the committee, he might 
not have been the author of the latter. 

But Mr. Poole, as we shall see later, was thoroughly 
convinced that neither Jefferson nor Dane had any claim 
to authorship worthy of serious consideration. 

For convenient comparison the text of the Ordinance 
should be reproduced here but inasmuch as it has already 
been published in Volume 5 of the Publications of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
reference is made to that volume. 

The authorship of the Ordinance first became a sub- 
ject of general interest throughout the United States 
through the prominence given it in the great Webster- 
Hayne debate. This discussion took a wide range. 
It is believed that the prominence of those who had a 
part in it as well as the importance of the subject itself 
fully justifies a somewhat extended reproduction of 
what was said, not in the form of paraphrase but in the 
language of the distinguished participants. 

In the United States Senate, on January 20, 1830, 
in his first speech on the Foot Resolution, which pre- 
cipitated the famous debate with Hayne, Daniel Web- 
ster spoke as follows on the Ordinance of 1787 and its 
authorship: 


At the foundation of the constitution of these new north- 
western states, lies the celebrated Ordinance of 1787. We are 


"Poole. The Ordinance of 1787 and Dr. Manasseh Cutler in North 
American Review for April, 1876. 


Vol. XX XIII — 9. 
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accustomed, sir, to praise the lawgivers of antiquity; we help 
to perpetuate the fame of Solon and Lycurgus; but I doubt 
whether one single law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has 
produced effects of more distinct, marked and lasting character 
than the Ordinance of 1787. That instrument was drawn by 
Nathan Dane, then and now a citizen of Massachusetts. It 
was adopted, as I think I have understood, without the slightest 
alteration; and certainly it has happened to few men to be 
the author of a political measure of more large and enduring 
consequence. It fixed forever the character of the population 
in the vast region northwest of the Ohio, by excluding from 
them involuntary servitude. It impressed on the soil itself, 
while it was yet a wilderness, an incapacity to sustain any other 
than freemen. It laid the interdict against personal servitude, 
in original compact, not only deeper than all local law, but deeper 
also than all local constitutions. 

Under the circumstances then existing, | look upon this 
original and seasonable provision, as a real good attained. We 
see its consequences at this moment, and we shall never cease to 
see them, perhaps, while the Ohio shall flow. It was a great 
and salutary measure of prevention. Sir, I should fear the re- 
puke of no intelligent gentleman of Kentucky, were I to ask 
whether, if such an ordinance could have been applied to his own 
State, while it yet was a wilderness, and before Boone had passed 
the gap of the Alleghanies, he does not suppose it would have con- 
iributed to the ultimate greatness of that Commonwealth? It is, 
at any rate, not to be doubted, that, where it did apply, it has 
produced an effect not easily to be described, or measured in the 
growth of the States, and the extent and increase of their popu- 
lation. 





Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri preceded 
Hayne in reply to the first speech of Webster on the 
famous Foot Resolution. He undertook to break the 
effect of that speech by ridicule and an appeal to the 
records. Benton’s biographer seems to think that the 
Senator capped the climax of his reply to Webster in 
calling that Senator to account for ascribing to Nathan 
Dane the credit of writing the Ordinance of 1787. Here 
is what Benton said on this point January 20, 1830, in 
reply to Webster: 
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He has brought before us a certain Nathan Dane, of 
Beverly, Massachusetts, and loaded him with such an exuberance 
of blushing honors as no modern name has been known to merit 
or to claim. Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa Pompilius are the 
renowned legislators of antiquity to whom he is compared, and 
only compared for the purpose of being placed at their head. 
So much glory was earned by a single act, and that act, the sup- 
posed authorship of the ordinance of 1787, for the government 
of the Northwestern Territory, and especially of the clause in 
it which prohibits slavery and involuntary servitude. Mr. Dane 
was assumed to be the author of this clause, and upon that 
assumption was found, not only the great superstructure of Mr. 
Dane’s glory, but a claim also upon the gratitude of Ohio and 
all the Northwest, to the unrivalled legislator who was the 
author of their happiness, and to this quarter of the Union 
which was the producer of the legislator. So much encomium 
and such grateful consequences, it seems a pity to spoil — but 
spoilt they must be; for Mr. Dane was no more the author of 
that ordinance than you or I, who about that time were “mew- 
ling and puling in our nurse’s arms.” That ordinance and espe- 
cially the non-slavery clause, was not the work of Nathan Dane 
of Massachusetts, but of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia. It was 
reported by a committee of three, Messrs. Jefferson of Virginia, 
Chase of Maryland, and Howard of Rhode Island —a majority 
from the slave states, in April, 1784, nearly two years before 
Mr. Dane became a member of Congress. The clause was not 
adopted at that time, there being but six states in favor of it 
and the articles of confederation, on questions of that character, 
requiring seven. The next year, 1785, the clause with some 
modification, was moved by Mr. King, of New York, as a 
proposition to be sent to a committee, and was sent to the com- 
mittee accordingly; but still did not ripen into a law. A year 
afterwards, the clause and the whole ordinance was passed. 
upon the report of a committee of six members, of whom the 
name of Mr. Dane stands No. 5, in the order of arrangement on 
the Journal. There were but eight states present at the passing 
of the ordinance, namely, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia; and every one voted for it. So passes away the glory 
of this world. But yesterday the name of Nathan Dane, of 
Beverly, Massachusetts, hung in equipoise against half the names 
of the sages of Greece and Rome. Poetry and eloquence were 
at work to blazon his fame; marble, and brass, and history, and 
song were waiting to perform their office. The celestial honors. 
of the apotheosis seemed to be only deferred for the melancholy. 
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event of the sepulchre. To-day all this superstructure of honors, 
human and divine, disappears from the earth. The foundation 
of the edifice is sapped ; and the superhuman glories of him who, 
twenty-four hours ago, was taking his station among the demi- 
gods of antiquity, have dispersed and dissipated into thin air — 
vanishing like the baseless fabric of a vision, which leaves not 
a rack behind.* eo ofae 


At first reading this reply seems to have demolished 
the structure erected to Dane by Webster but that dis- 
tinguished statesman shortly afterward, on January 26, 
i830, in his second speech on Foot’s Resolution, better 
known as his reply to Hayne,” first devoted some atten- 
tion to Benton and sustained at some length his claim 
for Nathan Dane. In his speech that covered two days 
and touched on many phases of his plea for the Union 
“now and forever, one and inseparable,” he again spoke 
as follows of the Ordinance of 1787 and the claim of. 


Nathan Dane to authorship: 


Having had occasion to recur to the Ordinance of 1787, 
in order to defend myself against the inferences which the 
honorable member has chosen to draw from my former observa- 
tions on that subject, | am not willing now entirely to take leave 
of it without another remark. It need hardly be said, that that 
paper expresses just sentiments on the great subject of civil 
and -religious liberty. Such sentiments were common, and 
abound in all our state papers of that day. But this Ordinance 

* Register of Debates in Congress, Vol. VI, Part I, 1829-1850, p. 6. 
There were five, not six, members of the committee, Carrington, Dane, 
R. H. Lee, Kean and Smith. Dane’s name was second on the list. 
The St. Clair Papers, Vol. Il, p. 610. Senator Benton evidently had 
another committee in mind; hence his error. 

* Senator Hayne followed Senator Benton in the controversy rela- 
tive to the Ordinance of 1787 but added nothing new. What he said on 
the subject of slavery, however, in the course of his argument is of 
interest here: 

I can truly say that slavery, in the abstract, has but few advocates 
or defenders in the slave-holding states, and that slavery as itself, an 
hereditary institution descended upon us from our ancestors, would have 
fewer advocates among us than it has, if those who have nothing to do 
with the subject would only let us alone. The sentiment in favor of 
slavery was much weaker before those intermeddlers began their opera- 
tions than it is at present. — Benton, Thirty Years’ View, Vol. I, p. 136. 
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did that which was not so common, and which is not even now 
universal ; that is, it set forth and declared it to be a high and 
binding duty of government itself to support schools and ad- 
vance the means of education, on the plain reason that religion, 
morality, and knowledge are necessary to good government, and 
to the happiness of mankind. One observation further. The 
important provision incorporated into the Constitution of the 
United States, and into several of those of the States, and 
recently, as we have seen, adopted into the reformed con- 
stitution of Virginia, restraining legislative power in questions 
of private right, and from impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, is first introduced and established, as far as I am in- 
formed, as matter of express written constitutional law, in this 
Ordinance of 1787. And I must add, also, in regard to the 
author of the Ordinance, who has not had the happiness to 
attract the gentleman’s notice heretofore, nor to avoid his sar- 
casm now, that he was chairman of that select committee of the 
old Congress, whose report first expressed the strong sense of 
that body, that the old Confederation was not adequate to the 
exigencies of the country, and recommended to the States 
to send delegates to the convention which formed the present 
Constitution. 

An attempt has been made to transfer from the North to 
the South the honor of this exclusion of slavery from the North- 
western Territory. The journal, without argument or comment, 
refutes such attempts. The cession by Virginia was made in 
March, 1784. On the 19th of April following, a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Chase, and Howell, reported 
a plan for a temporary government of the territory, in which 
was this article: “That, after the year 1800, there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the said 
States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the 
party shall have been convicted.” Mr. Spaight of North Caro- 
lina moved to strike out this paragraph. The question was put, 
according to the form then practised. “Shall these words stand 
as a part of the plan?” New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
seven States, voted in the affirmative; Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, in the negative. North Carolina was divided. 
As the consent of nine States was necessary, the words could 
not stand, and were struck out accordingly. Mr. Jefferson voted 
for the clause, but was overruled by his colleagues. 

In March of the next year (1785), Mr. King of Mas- 
sachusetts, seconded by Mr. Ellery of Rhode Island, proposed 
the formerly rejected article, with this addition: “And that this 
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regulation shall be an article of compact, and remain a funda- 
mental principle of the constitutions between the thirteen original 
States, and each of the States described in the resolve.” On 
this clause, which provided the adequate and thorough security, 
the eight Northern States at that time voted affirmatively, and 
the four Southern States negatively. The votes of nine States 
were not yet obtained, and thus the provision was again re- 
jected by the Southern States. The perseverance of the North 
held out, and two years afterwards the object was attained. It 
is no derogation from the credit, whatever that may be, of 
drawing the Ordinance, that its principles had before been pre- 
pared and discussed, in the form of resolutions. If one should 
reason in that way, what would become of the distinguished 
honor of the author of the Declaration of Independence? There 
is not a sentiment in that paper which had not been voted and 
resolved in the assemblies, and other popular bodies in the 
country, over and over again.* 


It may by of collateral interest to note here that 
the eulogistic fteferences of Webster to Ohio and the 
Ordinance of 1787 precipitated the famous Webster- 
tlayne Debate. These references have already been 
auoted in part only. Webster traced the rapid develop- 
ment of Ohio from an unbroken wilderness to a pros- 
perous state of one million inhabitants. “This new 
inember of the Republic,” said he, “has already left far 
behind her a majority of the old states. ‘She is now 
by the side of Virginia and Pennsylvania; and in point 
oi numbers, will shortly admit no equal but New York 
herself.” 

When the Senate convened on January 21, 1830, 
Mr. Hayne gave evidence that he had been deeply stirred 
by Webster’s reference to slavery as a source of weak- 
ness to Kentucky and the South. He declared that 
“he would not deny that some things had fallen from 
that gentleman [Webster] which rankled here, [touch- 


* Register of Debates in Congress, Vol. V1, p. 62. 
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ing his breast] from which he would desire, at once, 
tc relieve himself.’ Webster had discharged his fire 
“in the face of the Senate.’”” He [Hayne] hoped that 
Webster would ‘now afford him the opportunity of 
returning the shot.” 

“T am ready to receive it,” said Webster. ‘Let the 
discussion proceed.” 

The memorable debate then proceeded. In the 
course of it Hayne explained more fully the occasion of 
his discomfiture as follows: 


The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts has gone out 
of his way to pass a high eulogium on the State of Ohio. In the 
most impassioned tones of eloquence, he described her majestic 
march to greatness. He told us that, having already left all 
the other States far behind, she was now passing by Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, and about to take her station by the side of New 
York. To all this, sir, I was disposed most cordially to respond. 
When, however, the gentleman proceeded to contrast the State of 
Ohio with Kentucky, to the disadvantage of the latter, I listened 
to him with regret; and when he proceeded further to attribute 
the great, and, as he supposed, acknowledged superiority of the 
former in population, wealth, and general prosperity, to the 
policy of Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, which had secured to 
the people of Ohio (by the ordinance of ’87) a population of 
freemen, I will confess that my feelings suffered a revulsion, 
which | am now unable to describe in any language sufficiently 
respectful towards the gentleman from Massachusetts. In con- 
trasting the State of Ohio with Kentucky, for the purpose of 
pointing out the superiority of the former, and of attributing 
that superiority to the existence of slavery, in the one State, 
and its absence in the other, I thought I could discern the very 
spirit of the Missouri question intruded into this debate, for 
objects best known to the gentleman himself. 


After reading the discussion relative to the author- 
ship of the Ordinance of 1787 by such distinguished 
statesmen one naturally wonders what Nathan Dane 
himself had to say on the subject. The discussion of 
course aroused much interest throughout the country. 
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In answer to a letter of inquiry, Dane addressed John 
H. Farnham, Secretary of the Indiana _ Historical 


Society, as follows: 


BeverLy, Mass., May 12, 1831. 


DEAR Sir: A few days ago I received your letter of April 
12, 1831, inclosing the printed constitution and circular of the 
Indiana Historical Society. It is truly gratifying to observe the 
rapid, the respectable, and the substantial manner in which the 
Northwestern Territory is settled. In your letter you say: “We 
have been accustomed in Indiana to regard you as the author 
and supporter of the ordinance* of 1787; that was the opinion 
until a senator from Missouri (Col. Benton) in the senate, 
session ’29 and °30, denied your agency,” etc. As you express 
a strong desire “to receive an authentic history of the Magna 
Charta of no less than three states, to be deposited in the 
archives of your society, I send inclosed the printed note ‘A’ 
as the best concise account extant of the ordinance and its 
formation. The note is a part of an appendix to the ninth 
volume of my General Abridgment of American Law, with 
occasional notes and comments. 

As to the article excluding slavery, an important one, 
though perhaps not more so than the provision against impair- 
ing contracts, two questions arise: Who first thought of ex- 
cluding slavery from the Northwestern Territory? Who caused 
the article to be made a part of the ordinance? The committeé 
that reported the plan of April, 1784, including an article against 
slavery, very imperfect (as stated in the printed note), con- 
sisted of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Chase, of Maryland, and Mr. 
Howell, of Rhode Island. As Mr. Howell was from a non- 
slave-holding state, an active and able member, might he not 
more probably first think of excluding slavery? Be that as it 
may, the slave article in the plan of 1784 was very deficient, 
and the plan being adopted and the slave article rejected, there 
was an end of it. The next year, 85, Mr. King, of Massa- 
chusetts, moved to add a slave article, better in words, but im- 
perfect in substance; this being only committed, a slave article 
was no longer proposed by any committee. When the ordinance 
of ’87 was reported to congress, and under consideration, from 
what I had heard, I concluded that a slave article might be 
adopted, and I moved the article as it is in the ordinance. It 


*Many writers do not begin the word “ordinance” with a capital 
letter. In quotations the capitalization of the original is followed. 
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was added, and unanimously agreed to, I thought to the great 
honor of the slave-holding states. 

As it may be asked, how does this motion appear, it is 
proper to add: In the Missouri debate (as stated in the note) 
expressions were used that made it proper to inquire in whose 
handwriting the ordinance was. Mr. Otis, then in the senate, 
caused inquiry to be made, and received from Daniel Brent a 
certificate, of which the following is a copy: 

“IT have the pleasure to send you a printed copy of the 
ordinance of 1787, found among the old papers of congress, 
with the draft in manuscript of the sixth article introduced into 
that ordinance. We can find nowhere the report of the com- 
mittee upon which the ordinance was founded, but I presume 
the handwriting of the amendment will be sufficient for your 
purpose.” 

Mr. Otis, in his letter to me, says that the amendment (the 
slave article) was in my handwriting. These facts show who 
caused the slave article to be made a part of the ordinance. In 
fact, the plan of 1784 was so very imperfect that it could not 
be amended to answer any purpose, nor could materials be 
found in it to form a thirteenth part of the ordinance of July 
13, 1787. Your obedient servant, 

N. DANE 

Joun H. Farnuam, Salem, Indiana. 


(Inclosure) 


NOTES 
NOTE A. 

As after after the lapse of 43 years, some for the first time 
claim the ordinance of July 13, 1787, as a Virginia production ; 
in substance Mr. Jefferson’s, it is material to compare it with 
his plan or resolve (not ordinance) of April, 1784, in order to 
show how very groundless the assertion of Senator B. is, that 
the ordinance of ’87 was “chiefly copied” from his plan. — To 
those who make the comparison, not a word need be said to 
refute his assertion — On the face of them the difference is so 
visible and essential — But thousands read his speeches, ex- 
tensively published, where one makes this comparison. It is 
surprising, at this late day, that this claim is made for Virginia, 
never made by herself. 

As but few possess the Journals of the Old Congress, in 
which Mr. Jefferson’s plan of '84 and the ordinance of ’87, 
formed by the author, are recorded, it is proper here, concisely 
to point out the material difference between them. Ist. The 
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plan of ’84 is contained in two pages and a half; the ordinance 
of ’87 in eight pages. 2nd. The first page in the plan, or re- 
solve, of ’84, is entirely omitted in the ordinance of ’87. 

3d. From the remaining page and a half of the plan there 
appears to be transferred to the ordinance in substance, these 
provisions, to wit: Ist. “The said territory and the states which 
may be formed therein, shall forever remain a part of this 
confederacy of the United States of America, subject to the 
articles of confederation.” 2nd. “To all the acts and ordinances 
of the United States in Congress assembled, conformable there- 
to.” 3d. “The inhabitants and settlers in the said territory 
shall be subject to pay their part of the federal debts, contracted, 
or to be contracted, to be apportioned on them, by Congress, 
according to the same common rule and measure, by which ap- 
portionments thereof shall be made on the other states.” 4th. 
“The legislatures of those districts, or new States shall never 
interfere with the primary disposal of the soil, by the United 
States in Congress assembled; nor with any regulations Congress 
may find necessary, for securing the title to such soil to the 
bona fide purchasers.” 5th. “No tax shall be imposed on lands 
the property of the United States.” 6th. “And in no case shall 
non-resident proprietors be taxed higher than residents.” It 
will be observed the provisions 4, 5 and 6, some now view as 
oppressive to the west, were taken from Mr. Jefferson’s plan. 
The residue of the ordinance of ’87 consists of two descriptions, 
one original as the provisions to prevent legislatures enacting 
laws to impair contracts previously made—to secure to the 
Indians their rights and property — part of the titles to prop- 
erty made more purely republican and more completely divested 
of feudality than any other titles in the union were in July, 
1787 — The temporary organization was new —no part of it 
was in the plan of ’84. The other description was selected 
mainly from the constitution and laws of Massachusetts, as any 
one may see who knows what American law was in ’87 —as Ist. 
Titles to property, by will, by deed, by descent, and by de- 
livery, cited verbatim in the 7th Volume of this Abridgment, 
pages 389-390. — Here it may be observed that titles to lands 
once taking root are important, as they are usually permanent. 
—In this case they were planted in 400,000 square miles of 
territory, and took root as was intended. 2d. All the funda- 
mental, perpetual articles of compact, except as below, as Ist. 
Securing forever religious liberty. 2d. The essential parts of 
a bill of rights declaring that religion, morality and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
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Facsimile of Ordinance of 1787 as Fist Printed. With notes and manu- 
script copy of section 6 in handwriting of Nathan Dane. 
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: The photograph, from which this copy of the Ordinance 1787 was reproduced, 
Wes furnished by Mr. George J. Blazier, Lebrarian of Marietta College Library. 
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couraged. These selections from the code of Massachusetts, 
as also the titles to property have created for her an extensive 
and lasting influence in the West, and of the most republican, 
liberal and beneficial kind. 

The organization, providing officers to select or make, to 
decide on and execute laws, being temporary, was not deemed 
an important part of the ordinance of ’87. Charles Pinckney 
assisted in striking out a part of this in 1786. 

The 6th article on compact, the slave article, is imperfectly 
understood — Its history is-—in 1784 a committee, consisting 
of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Chase, and Mr. Howell, reported it, as 
a part of the plan of 1784. This Congress struck out; only 
two members south of Pennsylvania supported it — all north of 
Maryland, present, voted to preserve it, so to exclude slavery. 
It was imperfect, First, as it admitted slavery till the year 1800. 
Second, it admitted slavery in very considerable parts of the 
territory forever, as will appear on a critical examination, espe- 
cially in the parts owned for ages by French, Canadian and 
other inhabitants, as their property, provided for only in the 
ordinance of ’87. In this ordinance of ’87 slavery is excluded 
from its date, and forever from every part of the whole “terri- 
tory of the United States, North West of the, River Ohio,’ 
over all of which the ordinance established government. 

The amended slave article, as it is in the ordinance of ’87 
was added on the author’s motion, and, as the Journals shew, 
was not reported. 

In the said 7th Volume published in 1824 full credit 1s 
given to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. King, on account of their slave 
article, too limited —amended in July ’87 by extending the 
ordinance of that date, so the slave article in it, over the whole 
territory and to take effect from the date. In 1802 the Indian 
article was made a fundamental part of a Southern compact — 
The provision as to impairing contracts was afterwards adopted 
into the constitution of the United States, also into the several 
state constitutions, and after forty years experience into that of 
Virginia. 

In the great Missouri debate in 1820, etc., one Southern 
member, at least, viewed this ordinance as a Northern usurpa- 
tion; especially, as to the six articles of compact. Mr. B. im 
1830 claims it an honor to Virginia and Mr. Jefferson. Col. 
Carrington, of Virginia, as chairman, of the committee pro 
forma, reported the ordinance, but formed no part of it. Of 
late years this ordinance has been made a subject of particular 
importance, as proving the authors of it have afforded essential 
means in promoting the prosperity and rapid growth of the 
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West — It was found in the great Missouri debate the Southern 
attempt to run it down would not do. As a Western Senator 
said, in that debate, in Congress, it had been the cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night in settling the country — Others, 
to the same purpose. On this and some other discoveries, this 
Northern usurpation, as Charles Pinckney viewed it, is now 
claimed as a Southern production to prove Southern friendship 
to the West — also to prove even in ’87 the East did nothing 
in building up the West. In this point of view the East will 
not readily yield its just claim in that business—a claim not 
denied for 40 years and more. 

On the whole, if there be any praise or any blame in this 
ordinance; especially in the titles to property and in the 
permanent parts; so the most important, it belongs to Mas- 
sachusetts, as one of her members formed it and furnished the 
matter with the exceptions, following. First, he was assisted 
in the committee of ‘86 in the temporary organization, almost 
solely by Mr. C. Pinckney, who did so little he felt himself at 
liberty to condemn this ordinance in that debate. Secondly, 
the author took from Mr. Jefferson’s resolve of ’84 in substance 
the said six provisions in the fourth article of compact as above 
stated. Thirdly, he took the words of the slave article from 
Mr. King’s motion made in 1785, and extended its operation, 
as to time, and extent of territory, as is above-mentioned — 
as to matter his invention furnishing the provisions respecting 
impairing contracts and the Indian security, and some other 
smaller matters, the residue, no doubt, he selected from ex- 
isting laws, etc. In regard to the matter of this note, it is a 
portion of American law properly and conveniently placed in 
this appendix. — The particular form of this note is in answer 
to many requests, lately made, by members of Congress and 
others to be informed respecting the formation, the detail and 
authorship of this ordinance, which in forty years has so often 
restrained insolvent acts, ston laws, and other improper legis- 
lation impairing contracts.’ 


The debate in which Webster, Benton and Hayne 
participated and the discussion throughout the country 
that followed in regard to the authorship of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 and other matters involved in the historic 
debate led the Pennsylvania Historical Society to ex- 


Se 
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tend an invitation to Edward Coles, Governor of IIlinois, 
1822-1826, to deliver before that body an address that 
was expected to definitely and finally settle all questions 
raised in regard to the Ordinance. Mr. Coles had been 
elected Governor of Illinois in an exciting contest by a 
plurality of only fifty votes. He ran on a platform 
which pledged him to maintain the provision of the 
Ordinance which excluded slavery from the Northwest 
Territory. He was thoroughly familiar with the efforts 
that had been made to introduce slavery into Illinois and 
Indiana. His interesting address is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the stirring times through 
which he lived and administered the office of chief ex- 
ecutive of the state of Illinois. It is a succinct and 
authoritative statement of the efforts to introduce slav- 
ery in that state and the state of Indiana in violation 
of the sixth article of compact in the Ordinance. Mr. 
Coles’ effort, however, to prove that Thomas Jefferson 
deserved the credit for authorship of that Ordinance ts 
not so fortunate. It shows that he was not familiar 
with the successive steps in the evolution of that great 
charter which superseded the Ordinance of 1784 which 
was drawn and introduced by Jefferson. Governor 
Coles stated at the outset that he had not heen able 
because of advanced age and physical infirmities to 
make the thorough research for information on this 
subject that he desired. His investigation, however, 
seems to have led him to the conclusion that there could 
be no question in regard to Jefferson’s title to the honor 
of authorship. In support of this view he said in the 
course of this address: 


A comparison of the plan of government, as drawn by Mr. 
Jefferson, and that finally adopted by Congress, both of whic 
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I have endeavored briefly to sketch, will show — Ist. That with 
Mr. Jefferson, originated the idea of a compact between the 
original States and the new States to be formed out of the ter- 
ritories, unalterable but by their joint consent. 2nd. That his 
plan of government or ordinance was intended to apply to all 
territory, ceded or to be ceded by individual States to the United 
States; while the ordinance passed by Congress confined it to 
territory previously acquired —that is to the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio. 3d. That by Mr. Jefferson’s plan or 
ordinance the territory was to be formed into distinct States, 
whose names and boundaries were designated; with a provision 
that they might form a temporary government; adopt the con- 
stitution and laws of any one of the original States, such laws 
being, however, subject to alteration by themselves; have a 
representation in Congress, though without a vote; and when 
they should have 20,000 inhabitants, form a permanent State 
government, and be admitted into the Union, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States —all which provisions were those 
which formed substantially the ordinance as finally adopted by 
Congress, though it was so far qualified, that a State could not 
claim a right of admission into the Union until it had 80,000 
inhabitants; to which were added in more detail the form of 
territorial government and some specific regulations in regard 
to the inheritance and conveyance of property. 4th. That to 
the provisions which Mr. Jefferson originated and inserted in 
his plan, making it a matter of compact that the new States 
should forever remain part of the United States; be subject to 
the government of Congress, and the articles of confederation ; 
bear their share of the federal debts; adhere to a republican 
form of government, and admit no one to citizenship who 
should hold an hereditary title—to these the Ordinance as 
adopted by Congress added provisions to protect the public 
lands from interference and taxation; to preserve as highways 
some of the great rivers; and to enlarge the enumeration of the 
personal rights of the citizen. 5th. That the most important 
clause in Mr. Jefferson’s plan — that which provided that “after 
the year 1800 of the Christian era there should be neither 
slavery, nor involuntary servitude, in any of the said States, 
otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted to have been personally guilty” — was 
adopted by Congress with no change, except the omission of the 
postponement of its operation until 1800, and the introduction 
of the clause for the restoration of fugitive slaves. 

_Some of the above particulars would not have been stated 
so tuliy but for a claim which has been made to the authorship 
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of the ordinance on behalf of Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts. 
To show a misconception somewhere, and in a word, the ground- 
iess character of this claim, it is only necessary to state that 
Mr. Dane took his seat in Congress for the first time, on the 17th 
of November, 1785, more than eighteen months after the 
ordinance had been conceived and brought forth by its great 
author, and been adopted by Congress, with certain alterations, 
the principal one of which, on motion of Mr. King, had been 
in effect cancelled and the original provisions restored nearly in 
the words of Mr. Jefferson, eight months before Dr. Dane took 
his seat in Congress. The Journals of Congress do not show 
that Mr. Dane had any particular part in forming the ordinance, 
beyond serving on two of the several committees to which it 
was referred. What he did on those committees, I have no 
means of knowing. He may have been active and instrumental 
in working into the ordinance his favorite provisions about 
titles to property; and thus his phrase may be rendered in- 
telligible, where he says that he had “formed it mainly from the 
laws of Massachusetts.” 


In his Thirty Years View Senator Benton draws 


attention to the argument of Edward Coles supporting 
Jefferson’s claim to authorship of the Ordinance of 
1787. In regard to the debate in the Senate and the 
view of Mr. Coles he says: 


Mr. Webster was present when I read these extracts, and 
said nothing. He neither reaffirmed his previous statement, that 
Mr. Dane was the author of the Ordinance, and that “‘this great 
measure was carried by the North, and by the North alone.” 
He said nothing; nor did he afterwards correct the errors of 
his speech; and now they remain in it, and have given occasion 
to a very authentic newspaper contradiction of his statement, 
copies, like my statement to the Senate, from the Journals of 
the old Congress. It was by Edward Coles, Esq., formerly of 
Virginia and private secretary to President Madison, afterwards 
Governor of the state of Illinois and now a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania, resident of Philadelphia. He made his correction through 
the National Intelligencer of Washington City; and being drawn 
from the same sources it agrees entirely with my own. And 
thus the South is entitled to the credit of originating and pass- 
ing this great measure —a circumstance to be remembered and 
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quoted, as showing the South at that time in taking the lead in 
curtailing and restricting the existence of slavery.'* 


Senator Benton and Governor Coles base their argu- 
ments on the assumption that the Ordinance was before 
Congress from the time Jefferson introduced his reso- 
lutions for the government of the Western Territory 
to July 13, 1787. After a thorough examination of the 
manuscript journals and accompanying documents of 
the Continental Congress Peter Force prepared a paper 
on the history of the Ordinance which is published as 
an appendix to Vol. Il of The St. Clair papers. At the 
conclusion of his painstaking review he says: 

It appears, then, that, instead of having “this Ordinance 
under deliberation and revision for three years and six months,” 
in five days it was passed through all the forms of legislation — 
the reference, the action of the committee, the report, the three 
several readings, the discussion and amendment by Congress, 
and its final passage. 


In his survey, Mr. Force elsewhere says: 


This committee did not “merely revise the Ordinance ;” they 
prepared and reported the great bill of rights for the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. 


The conclusive arguments and claims successively 
submitted, however, did not settle the question of author- 
ship to the satisfaction of William Frederick Poole, a 
reputable research authority, who has left his series 
of indexes to periodical literature that have placed stu- 
dents and librarians under a perpetual obligation to him. 
Mr. Poole thought he had discovered new light on this 
controversial subject and in his contribution to the North 
American Review for April, 1876, he gave the public 
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the benefit of his research and conclusions. He finds 
inaccuracies all along the line of previous discussions 
and summarizes a few of them in the following para- 
graph: 


Several ordinances for the government of the Northwestern 
Territory were before Congress from 1784 to 1787, and the 
first authentic information concerning them appeared in a paper 
prepared by Mr. Peter Force of Washington, and printed in the 
National Jntelligencer of August 26, 1847. Mr. Force, when 
searching for materials for his “American Archives,” found a 
parcel of manuscripts containing the original reports relating 
to these several ordinances, with the changes and amendments 
attached, their precise condition at different dates, and mem- 
oranda of the disposition made of them. His paper embodied 
a statement of these facts. Governor Coles, writing nine years 
later, was not even aware of the existence of Mr. Force’s paper, 
and hence his statements and his conclusions were strangely 
inaccurate. Mr. Force’s statement, valuable as it is, falls far 
short of being a complete account of the Ordinance. It, how- 
ever, developed the fact, for the first time, that, instead of 
being under consideration for three years and six months, as 
Governor Coles and some other writers have asserted, it was, 
in the brief space of four successive days, drafted de novo, 
reported to Congress, took its first, second, and third reading, 
and was enacted by the unanimous vote of all the States present. 
Mr. Force was amazed at this sudden action, and confesses his 
inability to explain it. It is the good fortune of the writer to 
have in his possession original and contemporary manuscripts, 
and other authentic evidence, which will show how this sudden 
action was brought about, and who was the person that inspired 
and controlled this action. 


Mr. Poole dwells upon the Ordinance that was sub- 
mitted on July 9, 1787, and finds it not at all like the 
Ordinance adopted five days later. This is what he 
says of it: 


Among the papers found by Mr. Force was the original 
draft of this ordinance as it stood on the roth of May, and as 
it came down without amendment to the gth of July, only five 
days before the real Ordinance of 1787 was passed. Mr. Force 
has printed its full text. That Mr. Dane or any other Northern 
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man should have served on a committee which drafted such an 
ordinance, and called for its third reading on the roth of May, 
1787, is evidence that there were very crude ideas in Congress 
at that time as to what an ordinance defining the fundamental 
laws of the Northwestern Territory should be. It had no re- 
semblance to the Ordinance which passed on the 13th of July. 
It had no restriction of slavery, none of those sublime principles 
as to personal and civil rights, education, religion, and morality, 
and the obligation of contracts, which appeared in the later 
Ordinance. It had no articles of compact; in short, it had none 
of those provisions which have made the Ordinance of 1787 
so beneficial and renowned."* 


Mr. Poole has much to say about the style of the 
Ordinance and points to that as evidence that Dane 
could not have been its author. Among other things 
he says: 

What Dr. Cutler, Mr. Dane, Colonel Carrington, or any 
other member of the committee contributed to the Ordinance, 
the public records of the time are silent concerning. Mr. Dane 
doubtless wrote the draft and performed the clerical duties of 
the committee. Its style, however, which is smooth, compact 
and elegant, is not the style of Mr. Dane, which was loose, ragged 


and inelegant. * * * Some other hand than Mr. Dane’s 
must have been concerned in its formation and revision." 


Somebody, however, must have written the Ordi- 
nance. We can not assume that like Topsy “it just 
growed.” Dr. Poole would not have us think so. 
He has in reservation information which, in his opinion, 
clears up all obscurities and irrefutably establishes the 
authorship for a new claimant. With what satisfaction 
he must have viewed the surprise that he had in store 
for those interested in historical research and disputed 
authorship. He approaches the point of interest thus: 


It is evident from the investigation we have followed that 
some sudden and potent influence was brought to bear upon 


“Poole, The Ordinance of 1787 and Dr. Manasseh Cutler in North 
American Review for April, 1876. 
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Congress in the early days of July, 1787, which changed the 
whole current of action respecting the organic law for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwestern Territory, which inspired new 
ideas and suddenly crystallized in the matchless specimen of 
legislation which we are considering. What was that influence? 
To this inquiry we will now direct our attention.'* 


He then proceeds to describe the sudden appearance 
on July 5, 1787, of his claimant in New York City. The 
reverend gentleman drove up “in his one-horse sulky to 
the ‘Plow and Harrow’, a tavern in the Bowery, and 
sent his horse for entertainment to the Bowery barns.” 
He had business with Congress. He wished to purchase 
a large tract of land for the Ohio Company. ‘His name 
was Manasseh Cutler.”’ 

' Dr. Poole then tells what happened: 

While the good Doctor was in New York transacting this 
business, the Ordinance of 1787 was drafted and passed. The 
writer has in his possession the manuscript journal Dr. Cutler 
kept during this period, and only extracts from it have ever 
been printed. This journal supplements the material which Mr. 
Force discovered, and shedding light upon those few days in 
July, enables us to see why, how and by whom, that sudden 
action of Congress was inspired.’® 


A peculiar difficulty, met by those who have essayed 
to prove that Mr. Dane is entitled to little or no credit for 
the authorship of the Ordinance, is found in the fact that 
the report of the committee which was made by the 
chairman, Colonel Edward Carrington, contained no 
mention whatever of slavery. The last section of the 
compact embraces this important provision and there 1s 
no discussion as to how it was placed there. Upon that 
question all.are agreed. On July 12, when the Ordi- 


* Poole, The Ordinance of 1787 and Dr. Manasseh Cutler in North 


American’ Review for April, 1876. 
* Thid, 
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nance was before Congress Nathan Dane offered the 
article of compact. In his letter to Rufus King he gives 
a very good reason why he offered it. Not only has he 
stated this at different times, but his statement is cor- 
-oborated by the Journal of Congress and the testi- 
mony of contemporaries. More than that, the identical 
article in his own handwriting as he offered it has 
been found with the manuscript journals of Congress. 
The importance of this article, too, has been generally 
conceded. Mr. Poole admits its supreme importance. 

The question naturally arises, if Mr. Dane had little 
or nothing to do with the authorship of the Ordinance, 
how does it happen that he had the sagacity to offer this 
important provision at the psychological moment and 
secure its adoption? Dr. Poole has tried to answer this 
question. This is what he says: 


Mr. Dane assumed, however, the responsibility, under an 
entire misapprehension of the sentiments of Congress, of with- 
holding the anti-slavery clause till the second reading. What 
would the Ordinance have been for the purpose for which it 
was intended without that clause ??° 


Yes, indeed. What would the Ordinance have been 
without that clause? It would have been more unfor- 
tunate than “Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” And what 
would it have been without that clause in just the form 
in which it was presented by Nathan Dane? He took 
the original proposal offered by Thomas Jefferson in 
1784; but he cut from it the postponement to the year 
1801,— fourteen years thence — when slavery would 
probably have been established throughout the North- 
west Territory. The form in which he offered the article 





* Poole, The Ordinance of 1787 and Dr. Manassch Cutler in North 
American Review for April, 1876. 
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made the anti-slavery clause immediately operative. He 
«dded, it is true, the provision for the return of fugitive 
slaves, a provision that in any event would have been 

made by Congress under the constitution. By virtue of 
this article as it was added to the Ordinance the in- 
habitants of all the states formed from the Northwest 
Territory may proudly and truly say that their home 
land was from the very beginning dedicated to universal 
liberty. 

3ut in this digression as to the importance of the 
sixth article of the compact, we shall not forget Dr. 
Poole’s statement that Nathan Dane, who was little 
more than a clerk of the committee, had the audacity 
to withhold from the report this article which is assumed 
to have been agreed upon and that the statesman, Ed- 
ward Carrington, in offering the report had not dis- 
covered that Dane had withheld this important pro- 
vision. 

This statement and others of a similar character 
made by Dr. Poole in his carefully prepared contribution 
to the North American Review in 1876 seems to have 
been accepted without much question. So well was he 
satisfied that he had made an important contribution 
to the early history of the Northwest Territory and so 
generally had his views on this subject been approved 
that as president of the American Historical Association 
he made it the subject of his annual address before that 
body in Washington, December 26, 1888. In this ad- 
dress he speaks as follows of the authorship of the 
Ordinance: 
In view of its sagacity and foresight, its adaptation for the 


purpose it was to accomplish and the rapidity with which it 
was carried through Congress, the most reasonable explanation 
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as it seems to me, of the origin of the Ordinance is, that it was 
brought from Massachusetts by Dr. Cutler, with its principal 
and main features developed; that it was laid before the land 
committee of congress on July 9 as a sine qua non in the pra- 
posed land purchase, and that the only work of the Ordinance 
committee was to put it in a form suitable for enactment. The 
original draft may have been made by either of the eminent men 
who were the directors of the Ohio Company, — Rufus Putnam, 
Manasseh Cutler or Samuel Holden Parsons, but more likely 
was their joint production. 


And thus Dr. Poole finally disposes of Nathan Dane 
and with a sweep of the pen consigns him to oblivion 
as the mere “‘scribe of the committee.” 

It must be admitted, however, that Dr. Poole’s later 
surmise is more reasonable than his former one. Dr. 
Cutler was withcut doubt a very able man. But he 
could not be so busy as represented in his Journal, 
visiting congressmen and dining with friends in the 


five days spent in New York City, and at the same 
time dashing off with apparent ease the Ordinance of 
1787 and the act authorizing the land purchase for the 
Oh‘o Company. 


3ut while the latter surmise is more plausible it has 
nothing to sustain it in the contemporaneous records 
of Congress or the Journal and Correspondence of Dr. 
Cutler and his associates. Dr. Poole’s views, however, 
in the annual address before the American Historical 
Association went far toward confirming, in the popular 
mind, the claim of Dr. Cutler. 

In the year 1889, the conclusions of writers of 
American History seem very generally to have trended 
toward agreement in regard to the origin of the Ordi- 
nance. A writer in the Pennsylvania Magazine thus 
describes the consensus of opinion: 
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It has been the theme of a number of essays and addresses 
called forth by the celebration in 1888 of the centennial an- 
niversary of the settlement at Marietta under the auspices of 
the Ohio Company. These investigations have been so numer- 
ous that any further consideration of the matter may look like 
a work of supererogation; but in all that has appeared, that we 
have met with, the same conclusion has been reached, that when 
Dr. Cutler visited New York in July, 1787, to negotiate for the 
purchase of a tract of land for the Ohio Company, he shaped 
the Ordinance adopted by Congress on July 13, 1787, for the 
government of the Northwest Territory. Some indeed go so 
far as to argue that Dr. Cutler brought the Ordinance with him 
from New England and made the adoption of certain provisions 
found in it a sine qua non in the purchase of land."’. 


The authors of monographs and addresses to this 
effect are so numerous that they can not be quoted 
here. Among them are Senator George I*. Hoar and 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, both of whom delivered ad- 
dresses at the Marietta celebration, April 7, 1888. An 


address before the American: Antiquarian Society by 
John M. Merriam, frequently quoted, contains this 
statement: 


The precise articles in the final Ordinance which were due 
to the foresight and wisdom of Putnam and Cutler can not now 
be precisely pointed out. It seems probable, however, in view 
of the earlier stand taken by Putnam and Pickering and their 
associates, that provisions for the support of religion and 
education and the prohibition of slavery were among the terms 
of the negotiation. It is only upon this supposition that the 
readiness of Congress to agree upon the sixth article (that 
prohibiting slavery) can be explained.** 


Dr. B. A. Hinsdale in his volume entitled The Old 
Northwest, throws his support to the claims of Dr. 
Cutler and cites Dr. Poole’s contribution to the North 


™ Stone, The Ordinance of 1787, in Pennsylvania Magazine, Vol. XUL 
p. 309. 
*Ibid., p. 310 (Quoted). 
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American Review and the journals of Manasseh Cutler 
as the authoritative sources for information on this 
subject. He also quotes with approval Bancroft’s dis- 
tribution of the honors of authorship which reads as 
follows: 


Thomas Jefferson first summoned Congress to prohibit 
slavery in all the territory of the United States; Rufus King 
lifted up the measure when it lay almost lifeless on the 
ground and suggested the immediate instead of the prospective 
prohibition ; a Congress composed of five Southern states to one 
from New England and two from the Middle states, headed 
by William Grayson, supported by Richard Henry Lee, and 
using Nathan Dane as scribe, carried the measure to the goal 
in the amended form in which King had caused it to be referred 
to a committee; and as Jefferson had proposed, placed it under 
the sanction of an irrevocable compact.’” 


This testimony from Bancroft contains no reference 
to Dr. Cutler. It was first published before his name 
was prominently connected with the probable author- 
ship. It serves the purpose, however, of disposing of 
Dane ‘‘as scribe’ and thus aids in removing a trouble- 
some obstruction to those claiming the chief honor for 
Dr. Cutler. 


In the meantime the Life, Journals and Correspond- 
ence of Manassch Cutler by his grandchildren William 
Parker Cutler and Julia Perkins Cutler was published 
in two ample volumes in 1888 and two years later 
appeared the Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, by 
Julia Perkins Cutler. This gave a large circle of readers 
whose interest had been aroused by frequent references 
to these unpublished volumes an opportunity to read 
end carefully consider the value of the information that 
‘they contained. 


” Quoted from Hinsdale, in The Old Northwest, p. 274. 
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(Juotations are here given from these works setting 
forth the claims of Dr. Cutler to the authorship of the 
Ordinance of 1787. 


Early in July, 1787, Congress was called upon to consider 
an application such as had never before been made. It was a 
proposition to undertake the permanent occupation of that dis- 
tant wilderness in a systematic manner of settlement, upon a 
large scale, embracing distinctly the idea of a “new state,” as 
cherished by the projectors of the scheme. When Dr. Cutler 
placed this scheme before Congress he could appeal honestly 
and urgently for the establishment there of such civil and social 
institutions as would meet his own wants and those of his 
neighbors as pioneer settlers. He could say with propriety: 
“If we venture our all, with our families, in this enterprise, 
we must know beforehand what kind of foundations we are 
to build on.” Hence, his first effort was to attend to the organic 
law. 

There is sufficient historic data to satisfy the inquirer that 
this was the situation when, on the roth of July, 1787, Dr. 
Cutler made the following entry in his journal: “This morning 
another conference with the committee. As Congress was now 
engaged in settling the form of government for the Federal 
Territory, for which a bill has been prepared, and a copy sent 
to me (with leave to make remarks and propose amendments), 
which I had taken the liberty to remark upon and propose sev- 
eral amendment, I thought this the most favorable time to go 
on to Philadelphia.” July 19th, after his return from Phila- 
delphia, he says: Called on members of Congress very early 
in the morning, and was furnished with the ordinance estab- 
lishment a government in the Western Federal Territory. It 
is in a degree new modeled. The amendments I proposed have 
all been made, except one, and that is better qualified. It was 
that we should not be subject to continental taxation unless we 
were entitled to a full representation in Congress. This could 
not be fully obtained, for it was considered in Congress as of- 
fering a premium to emigrants. They have granted us repre- 
sentation with the right of debating, but not voting, upon our 
being first subject to taxation.” 

The next inquiry is, what influence did he exert at that time 
and under these circumstances in the formation of the ordinance? 
It had evidently been a subject of discussion after he had 
reached New York, and before he went to Philadelphia, or it 
would not have been submitted to him. There is no record of the 
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precise amendments that he suggested; and it is quite probable 
that his advice extended to and covered the whole subject, as 
his journal shows constant intercourse with the members before 
his visit to Philadelphia. It was during this first portion of his 
time that the governmental ordinance was under discussion, and 
he did not enter fully upon his negotiation for the purchase of 
land until his return from Philadelphia, after the passage of the 
governmental ordinance. The following traditional testimony is 
presented as worthy of acceptance in establishing his claims to 
the authorship of some of its most important principles: 

Dr. Joseph Torrey, of Salem, Mass., wrote to Judge 
Ephraim Cutler, Jan. 30, 1847, as follows: “At a recent pro- 
fessional call at Hamilton (Dr. Cutler’s home) Brother Temple 
produced large files of Ohio documents, but I had time only for 
a hasty examination. I saw among these documents the 
Ordinance of 1787 on a printed sheet. On its margin was writ- 
ten that Mr. Dane requested Dr. Cutler to suggest such provi- 
sions as he deemed advisable, and that at Dr. Cutler’s instance 
was inserted what relates to religion, education, and slavery. 
These facts have long been known to me as household words.” 

Hon. Daniel Webster solicited and obtained the examina- 
ton of Dr. Cutler’s journal. Subsequently, Temple Cutler wrote 


to his brother Ephraim: “Webster is now convinced that the 
man whose foresight suggested some of these articles was our 
Father.” 


Ephraim Cutler has left the following written statement of 
his recollections: “I visited my Father at Washington during 
the last session he attended Congress (1804-5). In his boarding 
house he occupied a room with the reverend gentleman who rep- 
resented the Hampshire and the Connecticut River counties, 
whose name I have forgotten. We were in conversation rela- 
tive to the political concerns of Ohio, the ruling parties, and the 
effect of the (Ohio) Constitution in the promotion of the general 
interest, when he observed that he was informed that I had 
prepared that portion of the Ohio Constitution which contained 
the part of the Ordinance of 1787, which prohibited slavery. 
He wished to know if it was a fact. On my assuring him that 
it was, he observed that he thought it a singular coincidence, as 
he himself had prepared that part of the ordinance while he 
was in New York negotiating the purchase of the lands for the 
Ohio Company. I had not then seen the Journal he kept while 
he was in New York at that time.” In other written mem- 
oranda Judge Cutler refers to this conversation with his father, 
and states as the reason why his prohibition of slavery, as well 
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as the recognition of religion, morality, and knowledge, as 
foundations of civil government, were incorporated into the 
ordinance, and provision made in the land purchase for their 
support, arose from the fact that “he was acting for associates, 
friends, and neighbors, who would not embark in the enterprise, 
unless these principles were unalterably fixed.”*° 


The publication of the works from which quotation 
has been made gave opportunities for a more careful 
and deliberate consideration of the testimony that they 
bear in regard to the authorship of the Ordinance of 
1787. It soon became apparent that the claims of Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler to this honor were not as well sus- 
tained as many had at first concluded. In a discrim- 
inating, impartial and carefully prepared contribution 
by Frederick D. Stone to The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography for the year 1889 we find a 
distinct dissent from the views advanced by Dr. Poole 
and the numerous writers who followed his lead. 

After carefully reviewing everything that occurred 
in the Continental Congress from the introduction of 
the resolutions by Jefferson in 1784 up to the adoption 
of the Ordinance Mr. Stone says: 


This in brief is all the contemporaneous evidence there is, 
and the reader has before him an epitome of everything of that 
character on which the conclusion is based that Dr. Cutler and 
his colleagues were virtually the authors of the Ordinance o! 
1787. In reviewing it, we wish it distinctly understood that we 
would gladly accord to Dr. Cutler all the honor that has been 
claimed for him were it not that we consider such a verdict at 
variance with the truth of history and unjust to many others 
who did much to create the Ordinance.” 


* Cutler, Life, Journals and Correspondence of Manassch Cutler, 
Vol. I, pp. 342-344. 

* Stone. The Ordinance of 1787, in The Pennsylvania Magazine, 
Vol. XIII, p. 322. 
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In controverting the assumption of Dr. Poole set 
forth in his address before the American Historical 
Association Mr. Stone says: 


There is nothing but argument to support the assertion that 
the government of the territory was the subject of conversation 
between Cutler and Putnam and Cutler and Parsons when the 
good doctor was on his way to seek an interview with Congress.”? 


Continuing the writer adds: 


The interviews, it will be noticed, were brief. With Putnam 
Cutler spent but the portion of a day; with Parsons he remained 
longer, but the greater part of the time being Sunday was 
occupied in preaching for and visiting Mr. Huntington. And 
here let us ask, Which is the most probable, that this instrument, 
so admirably suited for the work it was to perform, whose 
wisdom has called forth such unstinted praise, and which ex- 
ercised so powerful an influence in shaping the destinies of the 
country, — which is the most probable, that this should have 
been the result of the hasty visits that Cutler paid to Putnam 
and Parsons, or the work of a deliberative body, appointed for 
the purpose, composed of men some of whom had already given 
the matter serious attention, and all more or less familiar with 
the character of the work required, having at their command 
the archives of Congress containing the record of all that Con- 
gress, or the committees of Congress, had ever done in the 
matter ? 

There is not a scintilla of evidence that Dr. Cutler ever 
made the adoption of what are claimed as his views in the 
ordinance of 1787 a sine qua non in the purchase of land.** 


In considering the reported interview of Judge 
Ephraim Cutler with his father in Washington relative 
to the anti-slavery clause of the Ordinance Mr. Stone 
declares: 


This is not good historical evidence; but suppose it all true, 
does it show anything but that he suggested what had been 
again and again before Congress for consideration ?* 


_ “Stone, The Ordinance of 1787, in The Pennsylvania Magazine, 
Vol. XIII, p. 323. 
* Tbid., p. 323. 
* [bid., p. 324. 
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Further on in regard to the same subject he adds: 


So far from Dr. Cutler’s considering the prohibition of 
slavery in the territory an essential matter that would influence 
him in purchasing land of Congress, it does not appear to us 
that it had any weight with him whatever. If it had been other- 
wise we do not believe he would have chosen the very time the 
question was coming up before Congress for consideration to 
have left New York and visited Philadelphia.*® 















The writer proceeds at length with his unanswerable 
logic to thoroughly discredit the argument that Dr. Cut- 
ler was entitled to the major credit for the authorship 
of the Ordinance. He then draws attention to the work 
of Nathan Dane: 


















To Nathan Dane we would accord a much higher place 
than that of a scribe. He appears to us to have been rather 
the intelligent compiler. He was familiar with the action of 
Congress on territorial affairs. It was on his motion that the 
committee was appointed in 1786, of which Monroe was chairman, 
for reporting a government for the Western States, and in 
September he was made a member of that committee. He was 
also a member of Johnson’s committee, and while on it, with 
the assistance of Pinckney, drafted the report presented on 
May 9, 1787. In his letter to King, written three days after 
the passage of the Ordinance, he says he drew it, and that it 
passed, a few words excepted, as he originally formed it. This 
would be conclusive regarding authorship were it not for his 
subsequent statements and the proof we have that much of it 
was the work of others, which leads to the supposition that he 
did not intend to claim originality, but construction.*® 




















In 1891 was published with many citations of 
authority and an exhaustive bibliography a very inter- 
esting monograph by Jay A.. Barrett entitled Evolution 
of the Ordinance of 1787. In the concluding chapter 
he considers very briefly the part that Dr. Cutler may 








“Stone, The Ordinance of 1787, in The Pennsylvania Magazine, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 325-326. 
* Thid., 336. 
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have had in the creation of this Ordinance. After a 
reference to the plan of Timothy Pickering and others 
in 1783 containing a positive slavery prohibition and 
the sentiment of the officers of the army who were in- 
terested in the West in the inclusion of such a provision, 
Mr. Barrett observes: 


Dr. Cutler must have been aware of this sentiment, and if 
it was his endeavor to suit the associators of the company, he 
would have mentioned this, along with other things, as desirable 
amendments. If, on the other hand, Dr. Cutler consulted his 
own opinion in the matter, it is not so certain that he would 
have cared much for an anti-slavery clause. His later history 
at least does not show that he was a very ardent champion of 
that cause. He was one of the representatives from Mas- 
sachusetts in the eighth Congress; and when it was moved, on 
January 18, 1805, to begin on the fourth of July of that year 
to emancipate gradually the slaves within the national District, 
Manasseh Cutler voted against the measure. Twice in the con- 
sideration of this question did he oppose an anti-slavery move. 


He may have had special reasons for thus recording his vote; 
but, to say the least, it does not show on his part any great 
anxiety in the cause of anti-slavery.” 


It is a rather remarkable fact in view of all that 
has been written on the subject that the Life, Journals 
and Correspondence of Manasseh Cutler in two volumes 
aggregating 1019 pages does not contain a single ref- 
erence from the manuscripts that he left in regard to 
his views of slavery or its exclusion from the North- 
west Territory. The index has five distinct references 
to this subject but not to any written opinion that Dr. 
Cutler left in regard to it. There are reminiscences of 
_the views that he entertained but it is still occasion for 
surprise that he passed through the period of the con- 


* Barrett, Evolution of the Ordinance of 1787, p. 76. 


Vol. XXXIIT—11. 
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troversy without leaving any statement of his own atti- 
tude toward it. 

It is not necessary, however, to depend upon hypoth- 
eses, analogies, inferences and learned speculation for 
light on this interesting and important subject. The 
document which it would seem should have settled all 
questions in regard to the source and drafting of the 
Ordinance is the letter from Nathan Dane to Rufus 
King written only three days after the passage of the 
Ordinance and before any question had been raised in 
regard to its authorship. It is a modest, straightfor- 
ward statement without any effort to magnify the work 
that he had done in the preparation of this great state 
paper. Here it is in full: 


LETTER FROM NATHAN DANE TO RUFUS KING. 
“New York, July 16, 1787. 
To the Hon. Rurus Kine, Esq., Philadelphia. 

DEAR Sik:—I am obliged to you for yours of the 11th 
inst; with pleasure I communicate to you what we are doing 
in Congress, not so much from a consciousness that what we 
do is well done, as from a desire that you may be acquainted 
with our proceedings. We have been much engaged in business 
for ten or twelve days, for a part of which we have had eight 
States. There seems to be a disposition to do business and the 
arrival of R. H. Lee is of considerable importance. I think 
his character serves, at least in some degree, to check the ef- 
fects of the feeble habits and lax mode of thinking of some ot 
his countrymen. We have been employed about several objects— 
the principal of which have been the government inclosed** and 
the Ohio purchase; the former you will see is completed and 
the latter will probably be completed tomorrow. We tried one 
day to patch up” M....’s p. system of W. Government — 
started new ideas and “committed the whole to Carrington, Dane, 
R. H. Lee, Smith and Kean.[”] We met several times, and 


*The Ordinance of 1787, adopted on 13th July. 
” These initials refer probably to the plan proposed by Mr. Monroe. 
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at last agreed on some principles — at least Lee, Smith and my- 
self. We found ourselves rather pressed. The Ohio company 
appeared to purchase a large tract of federal lands — about six or 
seven millions of acres—and we wanted to abolish the old 
system and get a better one for the government of the country, 
and we finally found it necessary to adopt the best system we 
could get. All agreed finally to the inclosed plan except A. 
Yates. He appeared in this case, as in most others, not to under- 
stand the subject at all. I think the number of free inhabitants, 
60,000, which are requisite for the admission of a new State into 
the Confederacy, is too small; but, having divided the whole 
Territory into three States, this number appears to me to be 
less important. Each State in the common course of things 
must become important soon after it shall have that number of 
inhabitants. The Eastern State of the three will probably be 
the first, and more important than the rest, and will no doubt 
be settled chiefly by Eastern people; and there is, I think, full 
an equal chance of its adopting Eastern politics. When I drew 
the ordinance (which passed, a few words excepted, as I orig- 
inally formed it) I had no idea the States would agree to the 
sixth article, prohibiting slavery, as only Massachusetts of the 
Eastern States was present, and therefore omitted it in the draft; 
but finding the House favorably disposed on this subject, after 
we had completed the other parts, I moved the article, which 
was agreed to without opposition. We are in a fair way to 
fix the terms of our Ohio sale, etc. We have been upon it 
three days steadily. The magnitude of the purchase makes us 
very cautious about the terms of it and the security necessary 
to insure the performance of it. 

We have directed the Board to examine and report on 
Holkar’s affair. 

Massachusetts Legislature was prorogued on the 7th inst., 
having continued the Tender Act, as it is called, to January, 
1788 ; and having passed no other act of importance, except what 
[ presume you have seen respecting the raising of troops and 
the power of the Governor to pursue the rebels.*° You ask me 
how I like my new colleagues. Sedgewick, you know, we all 
esteem; but I fear he will not make his attendance an object. 
Thatcher | am not acquainted with. I do not know whether 
Mr. Otis, at his period of life, and under his misfortunes, will 


” Refers to Shay’s Rebellion. 
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enter with vigor into Federal politics. I wish his accounts with 
the Union had been settled, etc. 
Nothing more worth particular notice. 


Your affectionate friend, 
N. DANE. 

Hon. R. KING. 

P. S. States present, Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Brother Holten is rather an invalid; is not able to take 
an active part in business, but | think supports pretty good 
Eastern politics.”’. 


The following comment by Charles R. King, grand- 
son of Rufus King, is appropriate and just. It was 
evidently written long before the publication of the Life 
and Correspondence of Rufus King. This work we 
learn was in course of preparation many years. The 
letter to Rufus King which is the subject of this com- 
ment, had previously been published at different times. 
The editor is therefore mistaken in saying that it is 
“now for the first time made public.” This statement 
was probably true at the time it was made but not at 
the time of publication. The inference drawn that Mr. 
Carrington “probably declined to report the Ordinance” 
is not warranted in view of the published statement of 
Mr. Dane himself in his note in the Appendix to Vol. 9 
of his Abridgment of American Law, which appears on 
a previous page of this contribution. The language of 
Dane in that note is “Colonel Carrington, of Virginia, 
as chairman of the committee, pro forma, reported the 
Ordinance, but formed no part of it.”” Otherwise the 
following comment of Charles Rufus King seems to us 
to be conclusive: 


"King, The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, Vol. I, pp. 
289-291. 
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This letter, now for the first time made public, was writ- 
ten, it will be seen, three days only after the passing of the famous 
ordinance, before there was any controversy about it, and with- 
out consciousness, so far as the modest tenor of the whole letter 
can witness, of the priceless value of the act thus perfected. 
The course of the preparation, discussion, and final adoption 
of the ordinance is related with entire simplicity. No doubt, 
therefore, can now be entertained that Mr. Dane did frame the 
ordinance throughout; that it was he who directed the mode of 
presenting it to the House and carrying it through all its stages. 


Mr. Carrington of Virginia, named first on the committee, 
and, therefore, by usage its chairman, did not, as appears by 
this letter, agree with the majority of the committee, and, there- 
fore probably declined to report the ordinance, devolving that 
duty on Mr. Dane, who stood next on the list, and who was in 
the majority. This explains what heretofore has not been 
understood, how Mr. Dane, the second on the committee, came 
to be its reporter; and the almost literal accuracy is hereby 
established of the account given by Daniel Webster, in his ora- 
tion against Hayne, on the [oot resolutions, in the U. S. Senate, 
in 1830, that this ordinance “was drawn by Nathan Dane, and 
adopted by Congress without the slightest alteration.” “A few 
words excepted,” says Mr. Dane, “and the ordinance passed as 
I originally formed it.” 

Having thus established the conclusiveness of the claim of 
authorship of the Ordinance of ’87 for Nathan Dane, and 
shown that to Rufus King, and indirectly to Timothy Pickering, 
belongs the suggestion of the provisos contained in it against 
slavery and for aids to religion and knowledge, and for assur- 
ing forever the common use. without charge, of the great na- 
tional highways, of the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and their 
tributaries and their carrying-places, to all citizens of the United 
States; and having, at the same time, by spreading in extenso, 
before the readers of this chapter, both the resolution of Mr. 
Jefferson, of April, ’84, and the Ordinance of ’87, put it within 
their reach to compare these instruments, and thus ascertain 
how much of one is borrowed from, or is suggested by, the 
other, it may be said in conclusion that, in endeavoring to as- 
sign to each of the prominent actors in this great scene his 
due merit and responsibility, no desire has been felt, nor, it is 
hoped, manifested, even unconsciously, of magnifying any one 
at the expense of others. Enough of enduring reputation for 
each and all must forever honor the names of Dane and Jeffer- 
son, of Pickering and King, for the part taken by each in the 
long, laborious, and eventful struggle, which had so glorious a 
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consummation in the ordinance consecrating forever, by one 
imprescriptible and unchangeable muniment, the very heart of 
our land to Freedom, Knowledge, and Union.** 


After a survey of the numerous arguments on the 
subject Mr. Frederick D. Stone very properly, it seems 
to us, reaches the conclusion expressed in the following 
sentences: 

The fact is, the Ordinance was a political growth. Step 
by step its development can be traced in the proceedings of 
Congress. Monroe’s plan, imperfect as it was in form when 
reported, provided for a more advanced state of civilization 
than Jefferson’s, and in some respects was an improvement on 
it. Johnson's ordinance was an elaboration of Monroe’s plan. 
The Ordinance of 1787 contained the most important features 
of each, together with suggestions that had been made from 
time to time, and what could be found in the constitutions and 
laws of the States. There is no necessity of going outside of 
Congressional circles to account for its production or passage.** 


Gratification and surprise has frequently been ex- 
pressed that the Ordinance should have unanimously 
passed the Continental Congress at a time when there 
were represented in that body only three northern states 
and five southern states. Briefly summarized these are 
among the considerations that led to this happy result: 

1. The desire of Congress to discharge its obli- 
gations to the Revolutionary soldiers who were pressing 
their claims and willing to take western lands in 
payment. 


2. The insistence of the Ohio Company, composed 
of Revolutionary officers, upon the inclusion in the Ordt- 
nance of certain fundamental principles. 


3. The assurance that the settlement of the terri- 


* King, Charles R., Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, Vol. 
I, pp. 291-302. 
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tory northwest of the Ohio would protect the settlement 
south of that river from the incursions of the Indian. 

4. The presence in Congress of new members from 
the South—especially from Virginia, with new ideas in 
regard to the industrial and social results of free labor 
under the Ordinance as finally framed. 


5. The limitation of the new Ordinance to the ter- 
ritory of the United States northwest of the River Ohio. 

6. The opening up of the Mississippi River to free 
navigation. 

The delegates from the South ceased to oppose the 
Ordinance when it was limited to the territory north- 
west of the Ohio River and a provision was added 
to the anti-slavery clause authorizing the return of 
fugitive slaves. William Grayson, one of the delegates 


from Virginia, in a letter to James Monroe tells why 
the sixth article of compact was supported by delegates 
from the South: 


The clause respecting slavery was agreed to by the southern 
members for the purpose of preventing tobacco and indigo being 
made on the northwest side of the Ohio, as well as for other 
political reasons.** 


The southern delegates evidently thought it would 
be advantageous for them to have a monopoly of cheap 
labor south of the River Ohio. 

The literary style of the Ordinance has been praised 
by many writers. Some of them have, it seems to us, 
justly observed that in this respect it does not measure 
up to the standard of the Constitution of the United 
States which was in process of evolution at the same 
time. There is certainly not the striking difference in 
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mere style that Dr. Poole intimates between the report 
made March 16, 1787, and the corresponding part of the 
Ordinance as finally adopted. It would seem in view 
of the many features that were undoubtedly discussed 
at different times in the Continental Congress that it is 
clearly within the range not only of possibility but of 
probability that Nathan Dane was equal to the task of 
arranging the principles agreed upon in the form of 
an Ordinance. The sixth article of compact bears at 
least one mark of haste in preparation—a _ sentence 
which could be much improved by a strict application 
of grammatical rules. The first sentence of the third 
article so often quoted with approval on its face sug- 
gests what was not evidently intended; namely, that 
schools and the means of education should be forever 
encouraged for the purpose, not only of promoting 
morality and imparting knowledge but also to teach 
religion. 

Dr. Poole is probably in error when he declares that 
the authorship of the Ordinance was never assigned 
to Nathan Dane in the lifetime of Dr. Manasseh Cutler. 
There is an intimation that this was probably not true 
in the letter written to Dane April 12 by John H. Farn- 
ham of Salem, Indiana, to which reference has already 
been made. Mr. Farnham says: “We have been ac- 
customed in Indiana to regard you as the author and 
supporter of the Ordinance of 1787; that was the opin- 
ion until a senator from Missouri (Colonel Benton) in 
the Senate, session ’29-’30, denied your agency.” The 
implication here is that Dane had generally been re- 
garded as the author. In his letter to Rufus King his 
authorship is freely stated without thought that it would 
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be contradicted by anyone familiar with the facts at 
the time. 

Of course there is all sort of room for quibbling 
as to what constitutes authorship and there has been 
a disposition to point out Mr. Dane’s inconsistency by 
stating in one place that he did not claim originality 
for his contribution to the Ordinance and in another 
place pointing out that certain provisions had originated 
with him. He evidently in one instance was referring 
to originality of the matter in the various clauses and 
sections and in the other simply referring to the fact 
that he had been the first since the matter had been up 
for final consideration to propose the portions of the 
Ordinance that he specifically names. 

Strictly speaking much of the Ordinance can be 
traced back to the Magna Charta wrested from King 
John if essential essence is considered. The same thing 
is true of other state papers of this period, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. Daniel Webster very appropriately observes: 

It is no derogation from the credit whatever that may be 
of the drawing of the Ordinance, that its principles had before 
been prepared and discussed, in the form of resolutions. If 
one should reason in that way, what would become of the dis- 
tinguished honor of the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. There is not a sentiment in that paper which had 


not been voted and resolved in the assemblies, and other popular 
bodies in the country over and over again. 


Truly it may be said in conclusion that in the sense 
in which Thomas Jefferson was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, in that sense Nathan Dane 
was the author of the Ordinance of 1787. The pro- 
vision prohibiting slavery at the last moment had not 
been included. Thomas Jefferson was in Paris. Dr. 
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Cutler was visiting friends in Philadelphia, but this 
plucky young statesman and indefatigable worker was 
in the Continental Congress in the City of New York, 
with his anti-slavery provision prepared and waiting 
for the psychological moment in which to present it. 
That moment came and he included in the provision 
just what could be enacted under the favorable circum- 
stances that had developed and was thus the decisive 
influence in making the great Ordinance what some of 
its admirers have proudly claimed for it, the Magna 
Charta of American Freedom. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE THAT REPORTED THE 
ORDINANCE OF 1787 


NATHAN DANE 


Nathan Dane was born at Ipswich, Massachusetts, Decem- 


ber 29, 1752. He was the son of a well-to-do farmer and one 
of a family of twelve children. Chiefly through his own efforts 
he prepared for entrance to Harva rd College and after a four 
years’ course was graduated, “with high reputation” from that 
institution in 1778. He taught school in Beverly, Massachusetts, 
studied law with Judge William Wetmore of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, was admitted to the bar and commenced the practice 
of law in Beverly in 1782. 


His public and political record may be summarized as fol- 
lows: He was a member of the Massachusetts house of repre- 
sentatives, 1782-1785; delegate to Congress 1785-1787; state 
senator 1790-1791, 1794-1797; judge of the court of common 
pleas a short time in 1794; member of a committee to revise the 
laws of Massachusetts, 1795, 1811; presidential elector in 1812: 
member of the Hartford convention of 1814; member of the 
Massachusetts constitutional convention of 1820; died in Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts, February 15, 1835. 

This is a brief sketch of the life and public services of 
Nathan Dane, a statesman whose fame has not been proportionate 
to his constructive work of large, enduring and _ beneficent 
results. It was his privilege to frame the Ordinance of | 787 
and to render conspicuous service in the final stages of its 
adoption. Assuredly the readers of history, especially those 
who live in the states framed from the Northwest Territory, 
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will wish to know something of the personality and attainments 
of this statesman who had to his credit this signal achievement 
before the end of his thirty-fifth year. 


He was a man of tireless industry. From the day that he 
entered upon the practice of the law he applied himself faith- 
fully to his profession with gratifying success. In the state 
legislature and the Continental Congress he was known as a 
hard and conscientious worker and was for that reason, as well 
as his recognized ability, assigned to membership in practically 
all important committees. He was recognized as a ready and 
effective debater when such ability was more highly regarded 
than it is today. In the practice of the law, however, he avoided 
as far as possible trials before judge or jury; always exerting 
his influence to settle cases out of court. 

If he were living today he would probably be classed as a 
conservative. He had no sympathy with the political iconoclast 
and the demagogue, and yet he regarded with favor and never- 
failing interest all measures of practical and rational reform. 
Hence his desire to prevent the extension of slavery to the 
Northwest Territory. In this connection it is worth while to 
remember that he and his colleagues were pioneers in the anti- 
slavery movement. It was not until 1788, the year after the 
adoption of the Ordinance, that William Wilberforce inaug- 
urated the movement against the slave trade in the British Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Dane was one of the founders of the Massachusetts 
Temperance Society — “the earliest organization of the kind in 
this country, if not in the world,” — served as its president and 
gave it liberal financial support. He was reared on a farm, had 
an abiding interest in agriculture and was for years an active 
member of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, of the Essex 
Historical Society and of the American Antiquarian Society. 
He founded the Dane law professorship in Harvard College in 
1829. In 1831 he contributed liberally to the fund for the erec- 
tion of the Dane Law College, “thus giving to the Cambridge 
Law School” an assured place and opening up to it a prosper- 
ous future. 

In 1816 Harvard College conferred upon him the degree of 
LL. D. 

Through life Nathan Dane was a hard student, “devoting 
steadily from twelve to fourteen hours a day” in the last twenty- 
five years of his life to research and literary work. He was best 
known by his A General Abridgment of American Law, in nine 
volumes. In 1782 he commenced the preparation of a volumi- 
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nous work entitled. A Moral and Political Survey of America, 
which was never published. His biographer states that if the 
volumes had been issued as they were written they would have 
been received with interest, but when the work was finished, 
much that was “prophecy had become history” and ideas, “bold 
and aggressive when they were committed to writing” at the 
time of his death were “mere truisms”. 

“Dr. Dane’s studies,” we are told, “were not confined to 
law and history.” A Puritan of the strictest type, he devoted 
Sunday to religious studies. He read the scriptures in the 
original Hebrew and Greek. He attended church regularly, al- 
though for years because of his deafness he could not hear a 
word of the sermon. 

Why he did not enter the military service in the Revolution 
is not known. He appears to have been in college at that time. 
The fact that without a military title he was frequently honored 
by the suffrage of his fellow citizens is a tribute to his evident 
ability and patriotism. His participation in the Hartford Con- 
vention was unfortunate for his fame, but in that assembly he 
was associated with others whose motives and fidelity to country 
were above reproach. 

He had no children, but children of his kindred always 
had a place in his home. He adopted and educated his nephew, 
Joseph Dane, who served as representative in Congress from 
Maine. 

One who, knew him well in his later years pays Nathan 
Dane this personal tribute: 


No man can have led a more entirely blameless life than Dr. Dane. 
I was brought up in his near neighborhood and never heard him spoken 
of but with unqualified respect and veneration; and I have been told 
by those of nearly his own age that not the slightest reproach or stain 
ever rested on his good name.” 


RICHARD HENRY LEE. 


Richard Henry Lee of Virginia was one of the delegates 
to Congress whom Nathan Dane mentioned as especially help- 
ful in framing the Ordinance of 1787. Lee was twenty years 
older than Dane and had rendered, as will be seen, conspicuous 
public service prior to 1787. Henry Lee was also a delegate from 
Virginia to this same Congress, although he was not present 
when the Ordinance passed through its different stages and 
was adopted. Writers have very naturally confused these two 


“Memoir of Hon. Nathan Dane, in Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Vol. II, pp. 6-10. 
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men. They were from the same state; they were members of 
Congress, they were subsequently. United States senators and 
both had served in the Revolution. It was Henry Lee who 
delivered the famous eulogy on Washington and declared him 
“first in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” It was Richard Henry Lee who, in the second Con- 
tinental Congress, introduced the famous resolution declaring 
“that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be free 
and independent states.” It was Richard Henry Lee who 
signed the Declaration of Independence and it was he who 
served harmoniously with Nathan Dane on the committee that 
reported the Ordinance of 1787. 


Richard Henry Lee was born in Stratford, Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, January 20, 1732. When quite young he 
was sent to England and educated at the academy of Wake- 
field, in Yorkshire. In 1752 he returned to Virginia. His 
father was wealthy and he had ample means to prepare for 
his chosen profession, the law. In 1757 he was appointed 
justice of the peace for Westmoreland County. In 1761 he 
was elected to the House of Burgesses and continued to serve 
in that body for twenty-seven years. At first, modestly dis- 
trustful of his own ability he took no part in debate. His 
first speech was on a motion to stop the importation of slaves 
by a tax so heavy as to “put an end to that iniquitous and dis- 
graceful traffic within the colony of Virginia.” It is said that 
his hatred of slavery overcame his natural backwardness and 
he made a “powerful speech, containing the germs of the 
principal arguments used in later days by Northern Aboli- 
tionists. He opposed the Stamp Act of 1765, not only in the 
House of Burgesses but as captain of a militia company. He 
was a staunch friend of Samuel Adams and active in all the 
work leading up to the meeting of the first Continental Con- 
gress. In that body he was a member of the committee that 
prepared addresses to the King of Great Britain and to the 
colonies. In the second Congress he drew up the address to 
the people of Great Britain and a last petition to the King. 

On June 7, 1776, he led in the movement to release the 
colonies from allegiance to Great Britain and offered his 
famous resolution already quoted. Illness prevented his pres- 
ence in Congress later to frame the Declaration, and that honor 
fell to Thomas Jefferson while the honor of making the 
Principal speech in support of it went to John Adams. 

Few men were more active during the Revolution in sup- 
port of the patriot cause. In four years he is said to have 
served on more than one hundred committees. At times he 
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was called from Congress to serve in the legislative body of 
Virginia where his presence was more urgently required. His 
activities were sometimes varied by military service, chiefly in 
recruiting the militia of his state. 

Briefly stated, he was a delegate in the Continental Con- 
gress 1774-1780, and served as its president in 1784; a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence; colonel of militia; again 
delegate in the Continental Congress in 1787; member of the 
Virginia convention of 1788; elected to the United States senate 
and served from March 4, 1789, until his resignation in 1792; 
died in Chantilly, Virginia, June 19, 1794. 

It was certainly fortunate that Nathan Dane had with him 
on the committee that framed the Ordinance a statesman so 
thoroughly equipped and so naturally in sympathy with his 
own views. 
MELANCTON SMITH 


Melancton Smith was born in Jamaica, Long Island, in 
1724. He was educated at home where facilities were some- 
what limited. He was elected sheriff of Duchess County, New 
York, in 1777; a member of the first provincial congress that 
met in New York City, May 23, 1775; a commissioner in 1777 
for detecting and defeating conspiracies against the state; 
served in the Continental Congress as a representative of the 
state of New York, 1785-1788; represented Duchess County in 
the convention that assembled to consider the ratification of the 
federal constitution; moved to New York City in 1785. A 
little later he served in the General Assembly of the state of 
New York; supported Governor Clinton for re-election in 1792; 
was later circuit judge. He died in New York City, July 29, 
1798, of yellow fever, his being the first fatal case of the epi- 
demic in that year. 

He was a man of great native ability. Chancellor Kent 
declares that he was early noted “for his love of reading, 
tenacious memory, powerful intellect and for the metaphysical 
and logical discussions of which he was master.” He and Richard 
Henry Lee were the two men that Nathan Dane stated were 
in hearty sympathy with him and very materially assisted in the 
preparation of the Ordinance of 1787. 

Melancton Smith had a son and a grandson who bore and 
honored his name. The former served in the second war with 
England and became a major of the 25th Infantry and later a 
colonel of the regiment. The latter, the son of the veteran 0 
1812, became an officer in the American navy and served with 
distinction in the Civil War. He participated in the attack on 
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Fort Hudson and Fort Fisher. He was commissioned a com- 
modore July 25, 1866 and rear-admiral July 1, 1870. 


EDWARD CARRINGTON 


Edward Carrington was born in Charlotte County, Vir- 
ginia, February 11, 1749. He was a Revolutionary soldier, 
commissioned lieutenant colonel in 1776; was captured by the 
British while serving in the South; afterwards exchanged and 
quartermaster general to General Greene; participated in the battle 
of Hobkirk’s Hill and in the siege of Yorktown; he was a 
delegate from Virginia to the Continental Congress, 1785-1787; 
was foreman of the jury in Aaron Burr’s trial for treason, 
1807 ; died in Richmond, Virginia, October 28, 1810. 


JOHN KEAN 


John Kean was born in South Carolina in 1756. He was 
a Revolutionary soldier; was taken prisoner ad "suffered on 
a prison ship in 1781. He was a delegate to Congress from South 
Carolina, 1785-1787; served on a commission to settle accounts 
between the United States and individual states; was cashier 
in the United States bank at Philadelphia; died in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, May, 1795. 















OHIO’S CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 





Ohio is great in many ways. The achievements of 
her sons are not confined to the spectacular vocations of 
statesmanship and war. Piatt and Howells and other 
writers have given her a respectable place in the lit- 
erature of the republic. The Darling Nelly Gray of 
our Hanby, the Dixie of our Emmett and the Softly 
and Tenderly Jesus is Calling of our Thompson have 
gone round the world and found an abiding place 
wherever the tender melodies of the heart are played or_ 
sung. Our Edison and our Brush have extended the 
domain of invention, applied new forms of energy in 
the field of productive industry and released the light 
electric that rivals the day and flashes from the uplifted 
torch of Liberty Enlightening the World. - It was left 
for the Wright brothers to achieve the impossible, to 
first rise from the earth on wing, to ride the impalpable 
air, to thrill the world with the “audacity of their design 
and the miracle of its execution.” 

3ut these flowers do not bloom in the conservatories 
of our orators and their choicest garlands are reserved 
for the warriors and politicians—the statesmen, per- 
haps, for Ohioans have risen to that eminence. 

And what is a statesman? “One versed in public 
affairs and government,” says Webster; ‘“a successful 
politician,” half ironically declares a writer; “a dead 
politician,” observes another; while a well known plat- 
(176) 
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form orator offers this discriminating comparison: “A 
statesman is one who tries to see what he can do for 
this country; a politician is one who tries to see what 
his country can do for him.” 

It is not necessary to say that Ohio has had poli- 
ticians and some statesmen; and perhaps in a few in- 
stances both have been united in the same character. 
From the days of Arthur St. Clair and Edward Tiffin, 
with one brief interval, party lines have been tautly 
drawn in the Buckeye State. Our thoughts have ever 
freely turned to the candidate for official preferment, 
to the orator on the hustingss, to the partisan leader in 
the whirlwind of a political campaign. In piping times 
of peace, he is our hero. 


It is but a few years since we were wont in this 


state, with the wildest enthusiasm, to celebrate the trans- 
cendant prowess of such an one in a song with the 
familiar refrain: 


He’s a great big man, 
He’s a politician. 


In the popular opinion of the day it took a great 
big man to be a politician, and the successful politician 
was hailed as the great big man. Times have changed 
a little and that song has been relegated to cold storage. 
The great big men of today do not wish it to be under- 
stood that they are so because they are politicians. 

In these times the intelligent and independent citizen 
asks the candidate for honors not, “What have you done 
for your party?” but “What have you done for the 
common-weal—for your country?” or “What do you 
Propose to do for your country?” The party is the inci- 
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dent, the instrument, the necessary agent, perhaps; the 
achievement, the service is everything. 

With our past ambition for political eminence and 
our enthusiasm for party names and party leaders, it 
is a little singular that we should forget an Ohio states- 
man, whose supreme achievement was unselfish and 
patriotic in its inception, national in its scope and benef- 
icent in its results. It is a fact, nevertheless. His 
personality and gentlemanly qualities are still remem- 
bered by his contemporaries and remain as a tradition 
among their descendants, but as much cannot be said 
for his constructive statesmanship. Nor is his work 
forgotten because it died with him. The cause for 
which he raised his voice and challenged all comers 
in the arena of debate lives today. Every year adds 
to its strength. Its virtues are proclaimed alike by pro- 
gressives and conservatives. It stands as a protest 
against official incompetence, spoliation and corruption. 
Without it, government would have degenerated into a 
system of plunder and venality, and the foundations of 
our Republic would have rotted away. 

The champion of this cause was fortunate, as the 
world views it, in his birth and early environment. His 
paternal grandfather was a soldier of the Revolution, 
a'd-de-camp to General Nathaniel Greene and _ later 
United States District Judge of Georgia, under appoint- 
ment by Washington. The friend and partisan of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, he was second to that ill-starred states- 
man in the fatal duel at Weehawken. His father early 
came to the Queen City of the West. where he atta‘ned 
distinction and was elected to Congress in the famous 
campaign of 1840 as an adherent of William Henry 
Harrison. The son, in behalf of whose achievement 
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in statesmanship this sketch is written, was born in 
Cincinnati in a home provided with all the comforts 
and luxuries of that day, in the memorable year of 
1825, when Lafayette was touring the young Republic 
and our forefathers were celebrating with bonfires and 
illuminations the semi-centennial jubilee of our national 
independence. 

A pupil in the Woodward High School at the age 
of eight, and eight years afterward a graduate from the 
Cincinnati College, under the presidency of William H. 
McGuffey, he was later a special private student under 
some of the leading professors of the West. At the 
early age of nineteen he commenced a foreign tour for 
study and observation that took him to the principal 
cities of Europe, to the Holy Land and Egypt. He 
lingered in Germany at Heidelberg and became a student 
at its famous university. Returning in 1846, he was 
admitted to the bar two years later and entered upon 
the practice of the law. 

At the age of twenty-two his associates, his studies 
and his travels represented an aggregate of educational 
opportunity and achievement rarely equalled, even in 
our own time. 

In his early political ideals and espousals, however, 
he was not so fortunate. His father was a Whig. 
The son became a Democrat. It is not a misfortune 
under all circumstances to transfer party allegiance; 
but in the days before the Civil War, when Wendell 
Phillips was thundering at Faneuil Hall, when Abra- 
ham Lincoln was raising his voice in the arena of 
debate, when the great arm of the North was uplifted 
to smite the institution of human slavery, it was un- 
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fortunate for a young man of culture, courage and 
conscience to be arrayed on the other side. 

The biographer of our subject commends the youth 
for his independence in breaking away from the po- 
litical faith of his fathers, and in this expression we 
may heartily join, with the regret that he did not find 
a better field for the exhibition of his talent and his 
political ambition. 

He first appears in the arena as a candidate from 
Hamilton county for our state senate. He was elected 
by a large majority. Before the close of his term, he 
was nominated for Congress in the first Cincinnati 
district and defeated. He was renominated two years 
later and elected. When faction rent his party, he casi 
his fortunes with the Douglas Democrats. When Lin- 
coln was elected in 1860, this congressman was reelected 
and arrayed himself with the opposition. He continued 
to serve in the house until March 4, 1865. He was 
one of the conspicuous and active members of Congress 
through the stormy period of the war. Always gen- 
tlemanly, persuasive and conservative, he nevertheless 
opposed many of the measures of the Great Emancipator 
and cried peace, peace when there was no peace. 

His eulogist has much to say of his devotion to the 
Union and his willingness to vote money and men for 
its defense by force of arms, but is forced to admit that 
during the crisis “he differed widely with the admin- 
istration as to its policy and management of the war.” 
The fact is that through these years of stress and strug- 
gle he was usually an obstructionist and much of a 
thorn in the side of Abraham Lincoln. 

To still further emphasize his attitude, in 1864, 
while a member of Congress, he ran for vice-president 
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on the ticket with McClellan against Lincoln and John- 
son, on a platform with that unfortunate plank relating 
to the war for the preservation of the Union. And now 
you know who he was. His name was George H. 
Pendleton.’ 





— 





GeorceE H. PENDLETON. 


Had his career ended here his public service might 
Well have been forgotten. On the great moral and 


ee 


_' For facts in regard to his early life and political career see 
Life and Speeches of George H. Pendleton by G. M. D. Bloss; also 
address of Honorable Isaac M. Jordan in memory of George H. Pendle- 
ton, Cincinnati, March &, 1890. 
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political issues growing out of the war he was wrong, 
sincerely and conscientiously so, but nevertheless wrong. 
Such is the verdict of history. And from that verdict 
there is no appeal. Like the judgments of the Lord, it 
is true and righteous altogether. 

In 1866, Mr. Pendleton was defeated for Congress 
in his old district. Shortly afterward he advocated the 
payment of government bonds in greenbacks, an idea 
that attained great popularity for a time. In Congress 
Mr. Pendleton had opposed the issue of greenbacks. 
The announcement of his new idea subjected him to . 
the charge of inconsistency, against which he inveighed 
with more satisfaction to himself than to the electorate. 

In 1869, he made a canvass of Ohio for governor on 
the “greenback idea” against Rutherford B. Hayes and 
was defeated. Much was expected of him in the state 
campaign of 1875, with the greenback idea as the para- 
mount issue; but his part in that contest was disappoint- 
ing to his party. He was evidently reluctant to go 
as far as William Allen and Samuel Cary in support of 
an inflated currency. Relegated to private life after 
years of service in the exploitation of unsuccessful poli- 
cies and issues, he had, at this time, it must be admitted, 
slight claim to eminent statesmanship and enduring 
fame. That it is never too late for a man of his equip- 
ment to achieve both in a worthy cause, is proven by hs 
triumphs of succeeding years. 

In that unique autobiographic contribution to his- 
tory and literature, entitled “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” the author finds fault with the judgment of 
his time which applauded the pretentions of mediocrity 
and passed in silence the achievements of genuine merit 
as exemplified in the statesmanship of George H. Pen- 
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dleton. We may rest assured that Henry Adams would 
not have recorded such an observation prior to 1878. 

In the state campaign of 1877, occurred the debate 
between Pendleton and Garfield.” As this exemplifies 
the character of the two men, a few sentences are here 
quoted from a writer of the time. 


During that historic debate, which covered every question 
at issue between the two parties, and which was carried on in 
the midst of a most exciting canvass, not a word was used by 
either of these distinguished gladiators which could in any way 
reflect upon the personal character of the other. One could at 
times imagine he heard the sword and the battle-ax of the one 
striking upon the mailed helmet and cuirass of the other, but 
the argument was dignified and impersonal. These were great 
party men contending for their party, their cause and their 
principles; yet they were chivalrous. 


This description calls to mind another historic de- 
bate, on this same high plane, between William Mc- 
Kinley and our most distinguished and popular fellow 
citizen, Governor James E. Campbell. 

In 1878 Pendleton was elected to the United States 
Senate, in dignity and prestige and power, the first legis- 
lative body of the world. It offered rare opportunity 
for his eminent talents, and on the ladder of that oppor- 
tunity he rose to the heights of statesmanship. He in- 
terpreted the need of the hour,—the demand of the 
iuture, and became for all time heir to the gratitude 
of the republic. 

The spoils system had been the bane of our insti- 
tutions. It threatened the very life of the republic. 
It niultiplied offices and sinecures and the wild and in- 
discriminate rush for them. In our state and national 
capitals it fed the mad enthusiasm of inauguration day 


—_... 


*At Springfield, September 27, 1877. 
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and flooded the streets with cavalcades of shouting pa- 
triots looking for jobs. It led and inspired all from 
the ward worker to platform orator. In the midst of 
the carnival of political debauchery it assumed a sinister 
and monstrous form. Before it governors bowed, cabi- 
net officers paid obeisance, the representatives of the 
people groveled and dignified senators licked the dust. 

A cloudless July morning. A flash out of the clear 
sky. The hiss of the assassin’s bullet, and our Garfield 
was borne away mangled and bleeding to suffer linger- 
ingly and to die. A group of students on an Ohio college 
campus were standing still at the news of the awful 
tragedy. The silence was broken by some one who said, 
“The President was shot by Charles J. Guiteau;” but 
that was not true. A little later another said, “The 
President was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a disappointed 
office-seeker ;” and that was only half true. Who was tt, 
what was it, that struck down Garfield and thrust him 
“from the full tide of this world’s interests, from its 
hopes, its aspirations, its victories into the visible pres- 
ence of death?’ It was the spoils system, that nerved 
the arm of the assassin, sent along it to the instrument 
of death the impulse of hate and plunged the land into 
silence and darkness and woe. “Strangulatus pro re- 
publica,” said the stricken man as he tossed on his couch 
of pain. Yes, slaughtered for the Republic, tortured, 
our costly sacrifice to the demon of greed 





martyred 


and spoliation and factional hate and partisan plunder. 

It sometimes takes a thunder-clap to arouse us to a 
sense of neglected duty. It took the earthquake shock 
of a World War to start us in the quest of a universal 











* Blaine, Tames G. Memorial address on life and public services 
of James A. Garfield, House of Representatives, February 27, 182. 
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and enduring peace. In 1881 it took the life of a 
president to start political parties on the road to the 
redemption of platform pledges with regard to the civil 
service. Garfield did not die in vain, The conscience 
of our guilty nation was touched. A movement to miti- 
gate the evils of the spoils system was inaugurated 
in the United States Senate under the leadership of 
George H. Pendleton. To his credit be it said, on this 
question he took up arms against the traditions of his 
own party and the demoralizing and debasing practices 
of both parties. 

A brief review of the progress of civil service re- 
form in the United States may not be out of place 
here. Such a survey is appropriate in view of the fact 
that famous Ohioans, officially prominent in the service 
of the nation, had much to do with the inauguration 
and promotion of this policy. 

From the organization of political parties in this 
country there has been a temptation to use the appointive 
power to reward faithful partisans. In the earlier years 
of the Republic, rewards for partisan service were com- 
paratively few and far between. They varied somewhat 
under different administrations. It was left for Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson to apply very generally the prin- 
ciple in politics that “to the victor belong the spoils,” 
although he did not originate that declaration so often 
attributed to him. Jackson was severely criticised for 
the inauguration of the spoils system on a grand scale. 
His successors, however, for the most part followed his 
example, and the tendency was then as it is today in 
other matters when an act of the appointing power is 
criticised to excuse it on the ground that it is not so 
bad as a similar exercise of the power by a predecessor. 
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The Civil War and the stirring events leading up 
to it crowded out of the public thought the reform of the 
civil service system and other matters of minor interest. 
At the close of the war the Nation was enormously in 
debt and retrenchment in expenditures was imperatively 
demanded in order that the payroll of the government 
might be reduced and its obligations might be met. 

In 1864, Charles Sumner, then United States sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, introduced a bill “to provide 
for the greater efficiency of the civil service.” This 
bill authorized the appointment of a board of examiners, 
competitive examinations, promotion by seniority and 
removal for good cause only. The bill did not reach 
a vote. 

On May 25, 1868, Thomas Allen Jencks, congress- 
man from Rhode Island, presented in Congress an elab- 
orate report which is generally considered as the ‘‘start- 
ing point of civil service reform in this country.” The 
plan recommended and finally included in a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Jencks, followed closely that authorized 
in the bill introduced by Sumner. It was ably discussed 
by Mr. Jencks, who was a man of wealth, culture and 
influence and highly respected by his associates. Some- 
what to the surprise of Congress and those interested 
throughout the country it received very substantial sup- 
port and came within seven votes of passing the house. 

In the meantime able advocates of the reform of 
the civil service began to announce their attitude. Prom- 
inent among these were George William Curtis and Carl 
Schurz. In spite of this evidence of progress, how- 
ever, the outlook for effective legislation was not 
encouraging. 
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Shortly after the failure of the Jencks bill substan- 
tial aid to the movement came from an unexpected quar- 
ter. General Ulysses S. Grant, shortly after his election 
to the presidency, let it be known that he favored the 
reform. In subsequent years his early advocacy seems 
in large measure to have been forgotten by the people. 
His close association in the presidency with such men 
as Conkling, Logan and other practical politicians has 
left the impression that like his friends and advisors he 
favored rotation in office. The centenary of the birth 
of General Grant was appropriately celebrated in his 
native state, Ohio, April 27-29, 1922. Able addresses 
reviewing his services to the country in war and peace 
were del‘vered by President Harding and Senators Wil- 
lis and Pomerene, at his birthplace and other points in 
southern Ohio where he spent his boyhood days. These 
addresses, however, contained no reference to the fact 
that he was the first of all the presidents of the United 
States to recommend to Congress the enactment of laws 
for an effective reform of the civil service. In his 
second annual message to Congress, December 5, 1870, 
he made the following recommendation : 


Always favoring practical reform, I respectfully call your 
attention to one abuse of long standing which I would like to 
see remedied by this Congress. It is a reform in the civil 
service of the country. I would have it go beyond the mere 
fixing of the tenure of office of clerks and employees who do 
not require “the advice and consent of the senate” to make 
their appointments complete. I would have it govern, not the 
tenure, but the manner of making all appointments. There is 
no duty which so much embarrasses the Executive and heads 
of departments as that of appointments, nor is there any such 
arduous and thankless labor imposed on senators and representa- 
tives as that of finding places for constituents. The present 
system does not secure the best men, and often not even fit 
men for public place. The elevation and purification of the civil 
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service of the government will be hailed with approval by the 
whole people of the United States.‘ 


Assuredly this is a frank statement that must have 
been gratifying to the friends of civil service reform. 
It is sincere in tone and was followed by subsequent 
declarations that indicated clearly President Grant's 
deep interest in this subject. One year later, in his third 
annual message to Congress, he followed up his initial 
recommendation with an encouraging statement of 
progress: 


In my message to Congress one year ago | urgently rec- 
ommended a reform in the civil service of the country. In con- 
formity with that recommendation Congress in the ninth section 
of “An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the government and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1871, gave the necessary authority to the Executive to inaug- 
urate a civil service reform, and placed upon him the responsi- 
bility of doing so. Under the authority of said act I convened 
a board of gentlemen eminently qualified for the work to devise 
rules and regulations to effect the needed reform. Their labors 
are not yet complete, but it is believed that they will succeed 
in devising a plan that can be adopted to the great relief of the 
Executive, the heads of departments and members of Congress, 
and which will redound to the true interest of the public service. 
At all events, the experiment shall have a fair trial. 


In his fourth annual message to Congress, Decem- 
ber 2, 1872, he again reported progress and urged addi- 
tional legislation: 


A earnest desire has been felt to correct abuses which have 
grown up in the civil service of the country through the de- 
fective method of making appointments to office. Heretofore 
federal offices have been regarded too much as the reward of 
political services. Under authority of Congress rules have been 


*Richardson, James D.. Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
Vol. VII, p. 109. 
* [bid., 155. 
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established to regulate the tenure of office and the mode of 
appointment. It can not be expected that any system of rules 
can be entirely effective and prove a perfect remedy for exist- 
ing evils until they have been thoroughly tested by actual 
practice and amended according to the requirements of the 
service. During my term of office it shall be my earnest en- 
deavor to so apply the rules as to secure the greatest possible 
reform in the civil service of the government, but it will re- 
quire the direct action of Congress to render the enforcement 
of the system binding upon my successors; and I hope that the 
experience of the past year, together with appropriate legisla- 
tion by Congress, may reach a satisfactory solution of this 
question and secure to the public service for all time a practical 
method of obtaining faithful and efficient officers and em- 
ployees.°® 


President Grant’s earnest and persistent effort in 
this new field of executive endeavor entitles him to 
honor as a progressive statesman whose policy in re- 
gard to the civil service was in harmony with the 


advanced thought of his time. 

After his re-election to the presidency, in his in- 
augural address, which was brief, he still found room 
to express his continued interest in this reform: 

It has been, and is, my earnest desire to correct abuses 
that have grown up in the civil service of the country. To 
secure this reformation rules regulating methods of appoint- 
ment and promotion were established and have been tried. My 
efforts for such reformation shall be continued to the best of 


my judgment. The spirit of the rules adopted will be main- 
tained.’ 


On April 18, 1874, President Grant transmitted the 
teport of the Civil Service Commission ‘authorized by 
the act of Congress of March 3, 1871.” He still ex- 
pressed undiminished faith in the establishment of a 
merit system and asks Congress to continue appropria- 


. *Richardson, James D., Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
Vol. VII, p. 205, 
"Tbid., p. 223. 
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tions for the support of the work of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

In his annual message of December 7, 1874, Presi- 
dent Grant expressed his discouragement resulting from 
the failure of Congress to carry out his recommen- 
dations with reference to the reform of the civil service. 
“The rules adopted to improve the Civil Service of the 
government,” he declared, “have been adhered to as 
closely as has been practicable with the opposition with 
which they meet. The effect, I believe, has been bene- 
ficial on the whole, and has tended to the elevation of the 
service. But it is impracticable to maintain them with- 
out direct and positive support of Congress.” He 
seemed sensitive to criticism of what had been done to 
improve the service and disappointed at the action of 
Congress. “Under these circumstances,” he continued, 
“T announce that if Congress adjourns without positive 
legislation on the subject of ‘Civil Service reform’ I will 
regard such action as a disapproval of the system and 
will abandon it, except so far as to require examinations 
for certain appointees, to determine their fitness. Com- 
petitive examinations will be abandoned.” 

The only action on the part of Congress thus far had 
been a provision in an appropriation bill in 1871 author- 
izing the President “to prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations for the admission of persons into the civil service 
of the United States as will best promote the efficiency 
thereof.” It further gave him power, “to employ sutt- 
able persons to conduct said inquiries,” and appropriated 
$25,000 to inaugurate this service. The appropriation 





*Richardson, James D., Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
Vol. VII, p. 300. 
* Ibid., p. 301. 
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was not renewed at the end of two years and the 
President was left without means to proceed with the 
reform in which he was so deeply interested. At the 
same time Congress recognized the rules that had al- 
ready been established by the enactment of a law pro- 
hibiting the assessment of the salaries of government 
employes for political purposes. This represented the 
sum total of what was accomplished under the Grant 
administration. 


In the presidential campaign of 1876 the two leading 
political parties pledged themselves to Civil Service re- 
form. Rutherford B. Hayes was known to be especially 
friendly to the movement. In his inaugural address he 
devoted two patagraphs to the subject. Among other 
things he said: 


I ask the attention of the public to the paramount necessity 
of reform in our Civil Service—a reform not merely as to 
certain abuses and practices of so-called official patronage which 
have come to have the sanction of usage in the several depart- 
ments of the government, but a change in the system of ap- 
pointment itself; a reform that shall be thorough, radical and 
complete; a return to the principles and practices of the founders 
of the government.” 


He further directed attention to the fact that in the 
preceding political campaign both parties had been 
pledged to civil service reform and accepted the mandate 
“as the expression of the united voice and will of the 
whole country upon this subject.” His plea for a merit 
system was followed with the famous declaration of the 
duty that came to him as chief executive of the nation, 
concluding with the expression that has become a classic: 


_. “Richardson, James D., Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
Vol. VII, p. 315. 


" Tbid., p. 445. 
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The President of the United States of necessity owes his 
election to office to the suffrage and zealous labors of a political 
party, the members of which cherish with ardor and regard as 
of essential importance the principles of their party organiza- 
tion; but he should strive to be always mindful of the fact that 
he serves his party best who serves his country best.’ 













In his first message to Congress December 3, 1877, 
President Hayes again drew attention to the necessity 
of reform in the Civil Service and the demand for 
such reform.on the part of the two leading political 
parties. In conclusion he said: 






I have fully believed these declarations and demands to be 
the expression of a sincere conviction of the intelligent masses 
of the people upon the subject, and that they should be rec- 
ognized and followed by earnest and prompt action on the part 
of the legislative and executive departments of the government 
in pursuance of the purpose indicated.’* 











In his annual message of December 1, 1879, the 
President gave much space to civil service reform and 
its growth in popular favor. “The grave evils,” he de- 
clared, “and the perils of a partisan spoils system of 
appointment to office and of office tenure are now gen- 
erally recognized.”** He drew attention to previous rec- 
ommendations of President Grant, devoted space to a 
discussion of what has been attempted to date to im- 
prove conditions and concluded by asking Congress “to 
make the necessary appropriations for the resumption 
of the work of the Civil Service Commission.” He 
declared that economy would “be promoted by author- 
izing a moderate compensation to persons in the public 
















"Richardson, James D., Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
Vol. VII, p. 445. 

* Tbid., p. 460. 

“ Ibid., p. 561. 

* Tbid., p. 564. 
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service who may perform extra labor upon or under the 
commission, as the executive may direct.’*° 

In his message of December 6, 1880, he draws at- 
tention to the extension of the merit system to the 
“custom-houses and post-offices of the larger cities of 
the country.” He reported that “In the city of New 
York over 2,000 positions in the civil service have been 
subject in their appointments and tenure of place to the 
operation of published rules for this purpose during 
the past two years. The results of these practical trials 
have been very satisfactory, and have confirmed my 
opinion in favor of this system of selection.’ 

Under date of February 28, 1881, President Hayes 
transmitted the report of Dorman B. Eaton, Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, on the results of the 
application of the merit system to the postoffice and 
custom house of the city of New York, and declares 
that the result of a practical test of the system had 
been very gratifying. 

While President Hayes throughout his administra- 
tion manifested a lively interest in the reform of the 
Civil Service his recommendations to Congress did not 
meet with a cordial response and no legislation on the 
subject was accomplished in advance of what had been 
secured under the administration of President Grant. 

The election of President James A. Garfield was 
hailed with satisfaction by the civil service reformers. 
He had on various occasions expressed his approval of 
the merit system. He was one of the most scholarly 


__ “Richardson, James D.. Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
Vol. VIT. p. 565. 
" Thid., p. 636. 
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of all our Presidents. It was believed that his influence 
with Congress would powerfully aid in the enactment 
of an effective civil service law. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he declared that the civil service could never be 
placed on a satisfactory basis until it was regulated by 
such a law. Beyond this, however, the paragraph that 
he devoted to civil service reform was guarded and in- 
definite.” He evidently reserved for his message to 
Congress a fuller statement of his views and a more 
specific intimation of the provisions that should be in- 
cluded in the desired legislation. Unfortunately his 
tragic death prevented the statement of his policy in a 
message to Congress. The manner of his death, how- 
ever, was a powerful agency for the overthrow of the 
system responsible for it. 

It must be borne in mind that while George H. 
Pendleton turned his back upon the traditions and prac- 
tices of his party he kept strictly within the platform 
pledges of that party. Beginning with the year 1872, 
the Democratic party in its national conventions had 
gone on record in no uncertain language, in favor of 
the reform of the civil service. The platform on which 
Greeley was nominated demanded the merit system and 
denounced the then existing order in the following 
terms: 

The civil service of the government has become a mere 
instrument of party tyranny and personal ambition, and an 
object of selfish greed. It is a scandal and reproach upon 


free institutions and breeds a demoralization dangerous to the 
perpetuity of a republican government. 

* Richardson, James D., Messages and Papers of the Presidemts, 
Vol. VIIT, p. 11. 
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Succeeding conventions of the party in even more 
forceful and definite language demanded civil service 
reform and condemned the spoils system. 

In plain and simple terms, what is the spoils system ? 
It is the giving of official positions in return for party 
service. It says to the ward worker, the caucus manipu- 
lator and professional vote getter, “You help elect me 
mayor or congressman or governor, and I will give 
you an office in return. I will either throw out some 
one to make a place for you or have a new office created 
for you.” In short, it is a system of legalized corruption. 
In the language of the San Francisco Call, “The spoils 
system declares that men shall make a living out of 
politics. It implies that they shall give or withhold their 
votes because a valuable consideration has been offered 
less disgraceful than outright bribery, it is more per- 
nicious, for the briber pays his obligations out of his 
own pocket; the spoilsman makes the public pay them.” 

To this one might add that while the briber cor- 
rupts the voter, the spoilsman, as a rule, through the 
appointment of inefficient men, not only corrupts the 
voter but demoralizes the public service. 

Every time an agent of the government appoints an 
incompetent man, or any man, for the sole purpose of 
paying a political debt he sets a corrupt example for 
the whole people. And this is none the less true when 
done without sinister motive. The corrupt practices of 
high finance and debased politics are natural and 
logical results of the spoils system against which Pendle- 
ton inveighed. 


From a purely business point of view, the supreme 
folly and criminal waste of such a system is apparent. 
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How long would a great railroad system operate suc- 
cessfully if every two years a new president of the road 
should be elected, who in turn should fill all positions 
on the basis of political service, drive out the trained 
and experienced men and put the vote getters in charge? 
There would be jobs and sinecures and fancy salaries; 
there would be wrecks and broken bones and mangled 
bodies that would make humanity shudder. What would 
happen if the same policy were applied to our public 
schools and colleges and universities? In a compara- 
tively short time there would be chaos and confusion 
intolerable and disastrous. And yet prior to 1883, the 
vast and complex machinery of our government was ad- 
ministered on the basis of spoils. 

As already intimated, the spoils system is to be con- 
cdemned because it blunts the moral sense of the citizen 
and loots the public treasury under the guise of the 
law. One of its fruits was a goodly number of influ- 
ential citizens with two codes, one for dealing with pri- 
vate and another for dealing with public affairs. It 
is even said that in those degenerate days there were 
men who would not take a penny from a neighbor, even 
in the dark, but who still seemed to think it was not 
very wrong to steal a little from the state. 

The struggle for place, the demoralization of the 
public service and the tragic result to which reference 
has been made led to a widespread demand for a reform 
of the civil service. With this George H. Pendleton 
was in hearty sympathy and he was prompt to respond. 
He devoted his influence and energies to end this 
saturnalia of spoliation by the establishment and en- 
forcement of the merit system. In his speech in the 
United States Senate in December, 1881, he said: 
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This spoils system opens up to every thoughtful man, nay 
to every man who will see, even without thinking, visions of 
wrong, injustice, brutality, wastefulness, recklessness, fraud, 
peculation, degradation of persons and parties, which have 
driven from public life much of the cultivated intellect and 
refined morality of the country, and fill even the most hopeful 
mind with sadness for much in the present and grave anxiety 
for the future. 


Again in the same speech he said of this system: 


It is the prolific parent of fraud, corruption and brutality. 
* * * Jt lowers the tone and degrades the sentiment, not 
only of the public men, but, more important still, of the whole 
people behind them. 


This arraignment he followed up with an able 
presentation of the merit system proposed in his bill. 
If his vision of what he hoped his measure would 


accomplish, has not been fully realized in the almost 
forty years that have elapsed, it is the ideal toward 
wh‘ch, in spite of temporary delays and reverses, the 
practices of state and nation are slowly but assuredly 
moving. 


A year later, in December, 1882, he again spoke in 
favor of his bill for the enactment of which he had 
labored unceasingly. In his brief speech he said in 
part: 


The existing system which, for want of a better name, I 
call the “spoils system,” must be killed or it will kill the Republic. 
I believe that it is impossible to maintain free institutions in 
this country upon any basis of that sort. I am no prophet of 
evil, I am not a pessimist in any sense of the word, but I do 
believe that, if the present system goes on until 50,000,000 peo- 
ple shall have grown into 100,000,000 and 140,000 officers shall 
have grown into 300,000, with their compensation in proportion, 
and all shall depend upon the accession of one party or the 
other to the presidency and to the executive functions, the 
presidency of this country, if it shall last in name so long, will 
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be put up for sale to the highest bidder, even as in ancient 
Rome the imperial crown was awarded to those who could raise 
the largest fund. 


Our population has grown to over 100,000,000, and 
there were in the classified service along in 1917, 327,000 
persons. In 1918, this number had reached approxi- 
mately 600,000, due largely to the World War. The 
number reported in 1923 was 411,398.” 

The civil service reform movement, as we have 
seen, did not originate with Pendleton. The bill that 
he introduced was largely the work of the National 
Civil Service Reform Association and its president, Dor- 
man B. Eaton. Similar measures had previously been 
introduced and considered in Congress. But neverthe- 
less to Pendleton is due the credit for sponsorship and 
chief influence in the enactment of the national civil 
service law. The peculiar political condition at this 
time and his relation to it should not be forgotten. 
After the tragic death of Garfield, following the bitter 
iactional fight in the Republican party, the congressional 
elections went strongly Democratic. The prospect for 
Democratic victory at the coming presidential election 
was bright. The practical politicians of that party very 
naturally did not relish the prospect of the enactment of 
a civil service law that would perpetuate in office many 
thousand Republican appointees. If there was to be 
any civil service law, they much preferred that it be 
deferred until their party came into power, and their 
hungry friends and retainers were comfortably estab- 
lished in the berths for which they had waited so long. 
This feeling was shared by Democrats in Congress. Un- 
der these circumstances, the leadership of George H. 


” United States Civil Service Commission. Report, 1928, p. 187. 
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Pendleton, in the movement for civil service reform, 
was most fortunate if not absolutely essential to the 
enactment of the law. 


Just a word, by way of parenthetical diversion, for 
the “‘practical politicians.” Hard names should not be 
applied to them. The rank and file are firmly con- 
vinced that they are rendering their country a patriotic 
service in the support of their party and that they are 
entitled to recognition for this service. They were and 
where they are still found are the product of a system 
for which they should not be held responsible. 

After all, the ‘‘workers,” those who come into actual 
contact with the voters and arouse “patriotic party in- 
terest’ are perhaps less reprehensible than the “higher 
ups” who contribute cash lavishly and claim their re- 
ward in consulships, ministerial posts, ambassadorships 
and other appointive positions of trust and honor. 

Senator Pendleton was aware that his action was 
not pleasing to many Democratic party workers, to “the 
boys in the trenches,” but believing that his course was 
right and that it would ultimately inure to the benefit 
of his party, he never wavered in the fight that he 
led for the merit system. His bill passed the Senate 
December 27, 1882, by a vote of 38 to 5; it passed the 
House January 5, 1883, by a vote of 155 to 47, and 
was approved by President Arthur January 16, 1883. 

For his courageous support of the measure he in- 
curred the ill will of “the boys” in Ohio, and they quietly 
prepared to retaliate. When his senatorial term came 
to an end he suddenly found that he had a large fight 
on his hands in the legislature which was controlled 
by his party. “The boys” pitted against him the old 
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war horse, Durban Ward. The fight waxed warm, for 
“the boys” were after the scalp of Pendleton. 


January 8, 1884, was the date set for the caucus 
of the Democratic members of the General Assembly 
of Ohio to determine who should be nominated to suc. 
ceed Senator Pendleton. There were three candidates 
for the honor, Henry B. Payne, Durban Ward and Pen- 
dleton who sought to succeed himself. The contest be- 
came exciting and charges of bribery were freely made. 
The situation became so tense that Ex-senator Allen 
G. Thurman, always deeply interested in the welfare of 
his party, felt called upon to issue the day of the caucus 
the following letter that expresses his view of the con- 
test and is here reproduced in full: 


I have nothing against either of the candidates. They are 
all men of ability. My personal relations with each of them 
have always been friendly and pleasant. But there is some- 
thing that shocks me in the idea of crushing men like Pendleton 
and Ward, who have devoted the best portions of their lives to 
the maintenance of Democracy, by the combination against them 
of personal hatred and overgrown wealth. I hear Payne men 
say: “We can not support Pendleton because we disapprove of 
his civil service reform bill,’ forgetting that convention after 
convention of the Democratic party, both State and National, 
had resolved in favor of civil service reform, and also for- 
getting that the Republicans now in office are just as liable to 
be turned out as if the Pendleton bill had never passed. I do 
not advocate that bill. I think it ought to be amended or re- 
pealed; but I would not slaughter a life-long Democrat because 
in a long public service he happened to make one mistake. 

But if these gentlemen can not support Pendleton, why 
can not they support Ward? He is not responsible for the 
civil service reform bill. Indeed, I have always understood 
that he disapproves of it. That he is a man of ability, every 
man must admit; that he has performed immense labor for our 
party, no one will deny. Why, then, prefer Payne to him? The 
answer, I fear, is perfectly plain. There never has been any 
machine politics in the Democratic party of Ohio. We have, 
as a party, been freer from bossism than any party that ever 
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existed. But some men seem to thing that we ought to have a 
machine, amply supplied with money to work it, and under ab- 
solute control of a boss or bosses, to dictate who shall and who 
shall not receive the honors and rewards within the gift of the 
party. To set up such a machine it is necessary, in the first 
place, to kill the men who have heretofore enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the party——the men whose ability, hard labor, and 
principles did so much to keep the party together in the terrible 
ordeal through which it has passed. I am unwilling to see this 
done. It does not concern me personally, for I am a mere 
private citizen, having no expectation or wish to ever hold office 
again. But although I have never sought for revenge upon my 
enemies in the party —if I have had any — on the other hand, 
I have never deserted my friends, and I do not want to be 
called on to be a pall-bearer at their political funerals. I want 
to see our officers elected in the good old-fashioned Democratic 
mode, and not by some new-fangled mode that, to say the least 
of it, wears an evil-omened and inauspicious aspect. I want to 
see all true Democrats have a fair chance, according to their 
merits, and do not want to see a political cut-throat bossism in- 
augurated for the benefit of a close party corporation or syn- 
dicate.”° 


Allen O. Myers, state representative from Franklin 
County and strongly opposed to the election of Payne, 
in his account of this contest speaks thus of the principal 
reason brought forth by Democratic members of the 
General Assembly for opposing Pendleton: 


The argument used against Mr. Pendleton, was that he was 
the author of the civil service law. But the platform upon 
which the state ticket had been elected, and the legislature had 
been carried, was the most emphatic endorsement of civil service 
reform, that the Democratic party of Ohio had ever made. The 
pretext for opposing Mr. Pendleton was the most flimsy and 
pitiable that could be presented. This feature of the Senatorial 
canvass only demonstrates the insincerity of political parties 
and promises.*! 


Opinions still differ as to what extent this argument 
Was sincere or a matter of excuse. It seems clear, how- 


ee 


“ Columbus Evening Dispatch, January 8, 1884. 
“Myers, Allen O., Bosses and Boodle in Olio Politics, p. 228. 
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ever, that members of the General Assembly relied upon 
it to justify their action with their constituents and it 
may be truly said that Pendleton made the fight for 
principle and paid the penalty. . He was defeated in the 
Democratic caucus and Payne succeeded him in the 
Senate. 

When the civil service bill was up for consideration, 
friends warned him of its effect on his party. In answer 
he said: 


It has been said that the abandonment of the spoils system 
will exclude Democrats from office when the day of our vic- 
tory shall come. I do not think so. On the contrary I believe 
the adoption of this policy as our party creed will hasten the 
day of the victory of our party, and its adoption as a law will 
under any administration fill many offices with Democrats. I 
think it will bring to our aid very many men not hitherto of our 
political faith, who believe this reform a vital question in our 
politics. 


In 1884 Grover Cleveland was elected President. 
He won on a margin of less than 1,500 votes in the 
state of New York. The result depended upon a num- 
ber of influences, all of which were necessary to his 
success. He had the support of Harper’s Weekly and 
the civil service reformers, the so-called mugwumps, of 
that day. Without their aid he could not have been 
elected. George H. Pendleton and his civil service act 
were very material influences in bringing about this 
result. He knew what he was talking about when he 
said, “It will bring to our aid very many men not here- 
tofore of our political faith who believe this reform 4 
vital question in our politics.” He helped to win the 
national victory for his party, but fell outside of the 
breast-works at the hands of “the boys.” 
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In 1885 he was appointed by President Cleveland 
minister to Germany, a post that he filled with credit to 
himself and his country. On his way back to America, 
he died at Brussels, Belgium, November 24, 1889. He 
was survived by two daughters and a son, Frank Key 
Pendleton, a successful lawyer and eminent jurist of 
New York City. His wife, whose maiden name was 
Alice Key, was a daughter of Francis Scott Key, the 
author of The Star Spangled Banner. Her death by 
accident, while her husband was in the foreign service, 
almost prostrated him. From the shock he never fully 
recovered. 

George H. Pendleton was familiarly known as “Gen- 
tleman George,” and it is the testimony alike of sup- 
porters and opponents that he was at all times and 
under all circumstances the perfect gentleman. High 
tribute is paid to his domestic virtues, his eminent 
ability and his personal honor that was never sullied. 

His great achievement, the civil service law, still 
stands. In spite of all assaults, it is today more firmly 
established than ever before. It will never be repealed. 
Its place is as secure as if it were embedded in the con- 
stitution. It has been extended and municipalities and 
states are following the example of the national gov- 
ernment. We do not realize what we owe to the merit 
system. Its preventive agency is like that of pure water. 
We are conscious of slight defects in the latter without 
thought of its continuous contribution to our health and 
the health of the community. So with the merit system. 
We notice its defects, its limitations, its faulty admin- 
istration without a thought of what would happen if 
we went back to conditions of forty years ago. If the 
great number of positions under the protection of the 
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national civil service law were, as of old, thrown into 
the lottery of a presidential campaign, it would rock the 
Republic to its foundations. 

It is easy often from surface indications or the noise 
of interested parties to conclude that the civil service 
law, or any law that runs counter to the interest of a 
considerable number of people, is a farce. On the whole, 
however, it must be conceded that the merit system is 
a pronounced success, and the law that established it 
is the greatest achievement in constructive statesman- 
ship to the credit of an Ohioan since the close of the 
Civil War. 





OHIO’S ONLY WITCHCRAFT CASE 


BY ALBERT DOUGLAS 


The following report of a quaint and amusing case, 
tried some one hundred years ago in Gallia County, was 
originally published in the Scioto Gazette, of Chillicothe. 
The young lawyers who opposed one another in the trial 
afterwards became distinguished in the legal and po- 
litical annals of Ohio. 


Samuel I’. Vinton, the then Prosecuting Attorney of 
Gallia County, was born of Revolutionary stock at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, September 25, 1792; was graduated at 
Williams College, 1814; admitted to the bar of Connec- 
ticut, 1816; came west soon after and located at Gal- 
lipolis. In 1824, the year after this trial, he was elected 
to Congress as a Whig, and served there with much dis- 
tinction for fourteen years. Meanwhile he continued to 
practice his profession with ever increasing prestige. 
His argument in the case which determined the boun- 
dary between Ohio and Virginia is a monument to his 
legal learning. In 1851 he was the Whig candidate 
for Governor. In 1854 he removed to Washington, 
D. C., and died there in 1862. 


Richard Douglas, also of Revolutionary parentage, 
was born at New London, Connecticut, September 10, 
1785, and died at his home in Chillicothe, 1852. Some 
account of his life and characteristics appeared in the 
July number, 1913, of the QuARTERLY, in connection 
with the quaint and forceful speech he delivered before 
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the great Whig convention of February 22, 1836, at 


Columbus. 

Senator Thomas Ewing was the first Secretary of 
the Interior, a department created by a bill introduced 
in Congress by Vinton. Ewing in his Diary, published in 
the QuarTeRLY January, 1913, speaks of Vinton as “a 
wise, sagacious statesman, almost unerring in his per- 
ception of right * * * with a large control over 
the mind of those with whom he acted;” and of “Dick 
Douglas our wit par excellence.” 


IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS FOR 
GALLIA COUNTY. 
MAY TERM, 1823. 
State of Ohio vs. Abigail Church. 


The defendant was indicted under the tenth section of the 
act for the punishment of certain offenses therein specified ; for 
that she, under the false pretense of foreknowing future events, 
and of telling the fortune of George Badgley, did obtain from 
said George twenty-five cents, with intent him, the sai<! (George 
Badgley, to cheat and defraud. 

Plea, “Not guilty.” 

Vinton, for the prosecution; Douglas, for the defendant. 

George Badgley stated that he had heard of the reputation 
of Mrs. Church in the neighborhood, for telling fortunes, and 
had understood her common charge to be twenty-five cents; 
that with a view of getting his fortune told, he went to her 
house; that she sat beside him, and after shuffling some cards, 
uttering some mystical words, and examining closely the palm of 
his hand, commenced the thread of his fortune, and ran through 
the whole tale of his life; that he paid her twenty-five cents 
willingly, came away well pleased, and was perfectly satisfied; 
that much of what she told him was true, but sufficient time 
had not elapsed to determine as to all. The defendant’s counsel 
wish the witness to relate all that she did tell him, but this, 
from delicate motives, he declined, and the court and counsel 
forbore to press it; but it was plain, from the manner of the 
witness, “a bonnie braw laddie,” that it was concerning an af- 
fair of a very tender nature. Witness believed, from report, 
that much of what the defendant was in the habit of telling 
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actually came to pass; and that her reputation stood high in 
the neighborhood as a correct fortune-teller: 


Jesse Dutton stated he used the employment of a boatman 
up and down the Ohio river; that he had lost his pocket-book, 
containing all his bills and most valuable papers; that, after a 
long and useless search, he was advised to apply to the de- 
fendant; that, after going through the ceremonies of. dark say- 
ings, anxious looks and shuffling of cards, she told him that he 
inight rest perfectly assured that neither his pocketbook, nor any 
of its contents would be eventually lost to him, although some 
time must necesarily elapse before he could possibly obtain it; 
but that within certain dates a very dark complexioned man, or 
negro, would bring him the pocket-book with its contents; that 
he willingly paid the usual fee of twenty-five cents and retired. 
Witness stated that, within the period mentioned, a NEGRO 
MAN came to him with the pocket-book, containing all he had 
lost. As to whether any disturbances had been created by 
reason of her doings, he stated he had once heard that she fore- 
told a dark complexioned man on Chickamauga would cheat 
and defraud his neighbors; and that a person who suspected 
that himself was intended, had manifested some ill blood upon 
the occasion. 

General Holcomb was called as to the character of the 
defendant, and her setting “folks together by the ears” in the 
neighborhood. The General stated that he lived a near neigh- 
bor to Mrs. Church; that she was an industrious woman; that 
her husband was an old revolutionary soldier, and that what 
she obtained, together with his pension, afforded a subsistence 
for themselves and family; that he had heard much of her 
telling fortunes, and believed her house was the full resort of 
both Nymphs and Swains of the country round, to get their 
fortunes told; that he had seen and conversed with many of 
them; that all were pleased, and many highly delighted with 
ihe tender tales of love she had told them; that he knew of no 
disturbances in the neighborhood by reason of what she had 
told; he once, however, met a company of young men return- 
ing from defendant’s house, and one was swearing that his 
money was as good as any one’s else; that he had been waiting 
along time, but now had to return home many miles, and wait 
three or four days longer before it would come to his turn. 
Witness had conversed with the defendant upon the subject 
of her practice; she always told him that whether or not she 
could tell fortunes, she did not know; but if people would have 
it that she could, and would flock to her house for the purpose, 
she could not afford to lose her time for nothing, and thought 
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twenty-five cents but a reasonable compensation ; she had, how- 
ever, adopted one invariable rule: never to take money from 
either children or old fools. 

The defendant offered no testimony. 

Mr. Vinton, for the prosecution, addressed the jury: 

He urged that the present was an offense clearly within 
the letter of the statute, and intention of the Legislature. All 
wise governments (said he), in every age of the world, have 
made provision against offenses of this nature. God, in his 
Providence, for his own wise purposes, and the peace of society, 
has so ordained that the page of futurity should be totally hid 
from our view; indeed, the knowledge of it would not only 
icnd to make a deadly breach upon the harmony of society, but 
hasten the work of our destruction. The days of inspiration 
have gone by. To teach man his true nature and estate, to bring 
about the great purposes of Heaven, and to publish the glad 
tidings of a happy restoration to lost man, the Almighty saw 
fit to communicate a portion of his will to the Prophets and 
Seers of old; but those ends are now accomplished, and we 
live under a more practical dispensation, which addresses itself 
to the heart and the life. The golden rule is left for our com- 
fort and monition; and our laws are all in furtherance of that 
Divine precept. Can it be pretended, gentlemen, that this 
woman was divinely inspired? Is not even the supposition 
itself horribly impious? Is she not, then, basely usurping an 
attribute that belongs to God alone? And that (let it not be 
named) through the false and sorry devices of the shuffling 
cards, and inspecting the palm of the hand! Are you pre- 
pared, gentlemen, to say these devices are true? that these pre- 
tenses are not false? What, then, is the simple scope of your 
consideration? Has she not obtained money from the witness, 
Badgley, by these means and pretenses, and are they not false‘ 
If the defendant knew at the time that she was not endowed 
with the power of foretelling future events, was it not a fraud 
practiced upon the witness to obtain his money? Was it not 
with intent to cheat and defraud him in the very words of the 
statute? Again, gentlemen, the wisdom of applying this statute 
to such cases, is apparent from the one before you. Have not 
the doings of this woman tended to stir up strife in this coun- 
try, and to set peaceful neighbors at odds and quarrels with 
each other? Mr. Vinton concluded by observing he had no doubt 
but the jury, from the evidence before them, would have ne 
hesitation in finding the defendant guilty. 

Mr. Douglas, for the defendant, could not forbear con 
plimenting his young friend for the clear and correct views he 
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had taken of the dispensation of Providence, as applied to the 
general state and condition of man; they afforded an ample 
testimonial not only of the ardor of his thought and sound 
structure of his mind, but also of the purity of his principles. 
But, gentlemen (said Mr. Douglas), I can not agree with him, 
either in the expediency of his appeal, or the fitness of its 
application. ‘Those sublime truths are too awful for the present 
occasion, and were designed for a more glorious purpose than 
the aid of a prosecution so contemptible and unsupported as the 
present. There is something grand in our appeals to Heaven, 
when the subject calls for them; and that orator is rarely happy 
who has his sublime illusions present for the furtherance of a 
sublime design. The spear of Achilles, or the bow of Ulysses, 
were never wielded or drawn to make war upon dwarfs; and 
if Jove himself should thunder at the murmuring of every pelt- 
ing mortal, we should have “nothing but thunder.” Hence the 
precept of the Roman critic: 


“Never presume to make a god appear, 
But for a subject worthy of a god.” 


“Fit the action to the word, and the word to the action,” 
is a precept of the most immortal of bards, who, among his 
other inimitable qualities, possessed that of a rare special 
pleader, and from which my friend, from his known attach- 
ment to that science, can not withhold the meed of his approba- 
tion and applause: concerning which precept I have heard a 
learned Judge, who lately adorned our Supreme bench and 
Gubernatorial chair, more than once suggest as peculiarly 
applicable to actions of slander, and so designed both by 
Shakespeare and Hamlet. 

Nor can I agree that a case like the present is either within 
the meaning of the statute, or intention of the Legislature. 
Miserable, indeed, must be the occupation of the legislative 
body, who, in the boasted days of light and truth, could sit 
out their live-long time in making laws having for their object 
the punishment, with five hundred dollars fine and six months 
imprisonment of a poor, old, frail and simple woman, who 
should be guilty of the enormous crime of taking twenty-five 
cents from some love-lorn Strephon, for te'ling him whether 
or not his Urania would have a high chin, blue eyes or pug 
nose; or to beware of a mole on the left breast, for it was the 
unerring badge of a shrew or a profligate. The times of such 
legislation are long since out of mind. Even in that country 
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where they have made more use of witchcraft and necromancy 
than ever we republicans did, the statutes of the wizard mon- 
arch have long since been repealed, and his book of Demonology 
is only found in the libraries of the curious, and would not 
there be found, but from the circumstance of its being written 
by a king. It is only scarce because it is not valuable; and 
remains a memento of the extraordinary paradox, that a wise 
king may be a learned fool. 

Even in the age that succeeded, when “quite athwart went 
all decorum ;” when divination was on tiptoe, and pervaded 
everything; when profound statesmen were moon-struck enough 
to believe they were divine witnesses; when, as the satirist ob- 


serves, 


“They'd search a planet’s house to know 
Who broke or robb’d a house below; 
And ask of Venus, or the moon, 

Who stold a thimble or a spoon ;” 











When VPraise-god Barebone’s parliament was asserted to be 
the temple of the Highest; and even then and there I say the 
more wise and temperate did not hesitate to declare that such 
laws were a disgrace to the statute book. 

But to come nearer our own times and bosoms, let me 
ask you, gentlemen, whether you ever heard the blue-laws (so 
called) of Connecticut and Massachusetts mentioned but to be 
satirized? ‘Those laws, which our pious forefathers (for I be- 
lieve you are mostly all my countrymen — Yankees) very 
gravely adopted as a substitute for the laws of God. Their 
wilder sons loved their buxom wives too well to forego a kiss, 
even upon the Sabbath; and the scale-beam would kick in 
favor of the ponderosity of some old runnion of a witch, even 
against the Bible, aided by the pious discourses of a Mather or 
a Mahugh. They found that a barrel sawed asunder would 
make two tubs in despite of blue-laws; and the “confounded 
big piece of timber” which, on Saturday night, 


“Fell down, slam-bang, 
And killed poor John Lamb,” 


ceased to be regarded as an instrument of Divine vengeance, of 
a judgment from Heaven, for his profanation of that holy time. 
Darby persisted in the love and elopement of his darling Joan, 
in spite of the penance of the cart-tail, or the quick scourges 
of the cat-o-nine. The truth is, the old bedlam, nature, is the 
same in all ages and under all laws. You may tread her down, 
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but can not tread her out; when in a frolicsome mood, she will 
frolic. All laws ought to be proportioned to the wants of that 
society for which they are made; and although some may, on 
a slight view, be considered as encroaching too far upon in- 
dividual rights, yet are still to be tolerated in relation to the 
object they have in view. Thus the law of England, making 
it penal to bury the dead in any other commodity but woolen 
cloth, may at first seem a trifle in the dignity of legislation, but 
is, nevertheless, said to be a wise law, inasmuch as it en- 
courages the staple of the kingdom. But laws depriving men 
of the liberty of kissing their wives, or restraining all under 
the degree of a Knight from wearing steel points upon the toes 
of their shoes, over a given length, are foolish, contemptible, 
and ridiculous. In fine, the more witch laws, the more witches; 
and all the acts of grave legislation upon the matter, will serve 
but as additional fuel for the charmed cauldron. The greatest 
legislative secret may be summed up in the advice of the old 
Quaker lady, “Let them alone, and they’ll fall of themselves.” 

Where, gentlemen, are the evils brought upon society by 
the doings of this old fortune-teller? Where the call for a 
prosecution? Is it because she sets her sage prognostications 
at the enormous fee of 25 cents? I tell you nay! it is gotten 
up by some canting, monkish zealot, who affects the alarm that 
his craft is in danger. His motives may be good, but his no- 
tions and habiliments are better suited to a disciple of James 
Naylor or Jemima Wilkinson, than an American grand-jury- 
man. The prosecuting witness protests before you that he is 
not the voluntary complainant in the business. He sought her 
skill, heard the tale of his fortune, paid the pittance, and is 
satisfied. Is he defrauded? Has she cheated him? If he be 
deceived, he has sought the deception himself. It is true he 
will not, he can not tell us the one-half that was told him; but 
sufficient is understood from the “villanous trick of his eye, and 
foolish language of his nether lip,’ for good guessing of the 
whole matter: he is content, nay, delighted with his quid pro quo 
--a good Roland for his Oliver. His future Dulcinea is, no 
doubt, to be fairer skinned and sweeter disposed than he even 
anticipated before he visited Mrs. Church. Some other inter- 
loping Panza is to be routed from the wind-mill; the lip upon 
which he is fated to sigh is never to be sighed on by another; 
and she who is to “share his pleasures and his heart” is to be 
all his own. Dare I further trow, gentlemen, I would jump at 
the guess, from Badgley’s phiz, that she is to possess, withal, a 
competent share of the smoother of furrowed cheeks and sweet- 
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ner of boisterous tempers, that rare commodity which, accord- 
ing to the mood of the time, 







“Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest.” 





The warning voice of this defendant appears the astonish- 
ment and delight of the country round. Even the virtues 
ascribed to love-in-idleness fade away before the mystic wave 
of the wand of Dame Church. Satyrs are changed into lovers; 
and the transformation of a Bottom is no longer without a 
parallel. By its unyielding magic, lost pocket-books are restored, 
and the ferae naturae reclaimed. The people of Raccoon town- 
ship may now lift up their voices and rejoice at the coming of 
that blessed prediction, 











“When wolves and bears will learn to browse, 
And go to pasture with their cows.” 







Her house is not only the “commodity, nay, it is the very staple” 
of spring love and good fellowship. 
Thither repair 







“Tom, Dick, and Benny, 
And Sal, and Kate, and Jenny, 
All, all in merry glee.” 








There, “like elves and fairies in a ring,’ they dance around 
the modern Titania, who carelessly casts her enchantments about 
her, and dispenses happy fortunes with the ease of a widow 
Wunks, and the facility of a Robin Goodfellow. “There is the 
“boon laddie of Galla Water,” “the bonnie lassie of Gretna 
Green,” or the “Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch,’ who could for- 
bear to join this festive throng! Even my young friend out 
not to withhold his meed upon the joyful occasion. — Let him 
gladden his heart that he has fallen on these days, and “rather 
pursue the triumph and partake the gale,’ than attempt its 
opposition by a criminal prosecution. Who knows the goo 
that she may have in store for him? who knows but the for- 
iune of Lucrece, with the beauty of Helen, now sighs in secret 
for its destined approach? Ah! says he, who will show me this 
good? I answer, Abigail Church.—‘“Shall I now realize this 
unknown object of all my cares?” I reply — go to Mrs. Church; 
she will tell you. 

But we are told that some dark complexioned person abut 
Chickamauga is in the habit of cheating his neighbors; and 
disturbances are reported to ensue. Ah! gentlemen, in these 
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“coster-monger times,” it needs no “ghost come from the grave” 
to tell us that Chickamauga is like unto the places of the plains— 
the one dark-complexioned countryman may be healed by many 
kindred light-blown spirits from the “towered cities” of the 
east. Haply for us if the rarity of occurrences like these called 
for the aid of fortune-tellers to point them out. 


“Beware the Ides of March,” said the Roman augur to 
Caesar. “Beware the month of May,” said the spectator to 
his fair country-woman. Which of these prognostics partook 
of the greatest share of divination; the one being the faith as 
the other was the levity of his country. We ought not too 
rashly to tax Roman credulity or religion because we will not 
believe that the wrong flight of birds at Pharsalia and Cannae 
predicted the fate of those great battles. We doubt not the 
virtue or learning of a Plutarch, because he believed them; but 
rather rejoice that he has recorded and sent them down the 
vista of time for our instruction and reproof. Will the Epi- 
curean cit, “with eager eye and smacking lip,” forbear the de- 
licious morsel, because a Montauk Indian tells him that south- 
west moon makes bad oysters at Blue Point? Even old Sir 
John in the moanful days of villainy, boasted his better ability 
to take a purse when under the governance of his chaste mis- 
tress, that patroness of rogues, the moon. Will you indict our 
whole horde of almanac makers, for foretelling the numerous 
goods or ills of life that await us, because our birth is under 
the tail of “Charles’ wain,” or our crimes attributed to the in- 
fluence of a star? Are they criminals because they tell us that 
when the moon is in her apogee, or Mars in his perihelion, we 
must expect more wars or falling weather about that time? 


I was reading in a newspaper the other day that Isaiah 
Thomas’ apprentice, while composing the almanac, came to his 
master to know what he should put opposite the 14th of June. 
The master, being engaged, told him, “anything.” The boy put, 
“rain, hail, snow and sleet.” It so happened that it both hailed 
and snowed on that day. A large dose of the Empirick’s pills, 
noted for their efficacy in recovering strayed cattle, drove the 
countryman aside from the road, where, to be sure, he found the 
ox. I doubt much if even in these days and goings down of 
the sun, either the quack or Mr. Thomas would have been ad- 
judged within the letter or spirit of this statute — the one for 
the price of his pills, or the other for the recipes of his almanacs. 
_ But I have detained you too. long in telling what, in my 
judgment, the statute does not intend. I will detain you but a 
few moments longer in stating what I believe it does. It was 
Intended to detect high-handed swindling in such instances as 
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the following: If a man should make his appearance in your 
town, in the guise of a merchant, and should relate that he had 
a large quantity of merchandise at Pittsburgh or Wheeling, just 
ready to descend the river, should show false invoices or bills 
of lading, and thereon induce one of your citizens to loan him 
a sum of money for his exigencies, until he could pass on as 
far as Louisville, on urgent business, and thus make off with 
the booty—or if he should feign the name of heirship of a 
large nonresident landholder in your State, and exhibit false 
deeds and vouchers, whereby he imposed on the unwary, and 
obtained money or property by means of such false and fraudu- 
lent pretenses—and, indeed, numerous other cases which could 
be mentioned. But to extend it to the contemptible case of this 
woman, would be giving a scope to implied powers hitherto un- 
precedented. If our Legislature really think it is time to take 
the alarm; that our liberties are endangered, or our peace in- 
vaded by the inroads of witches, fortune-tellers and conjurors— 
let them so express it. Let laws be enacted with a punishment 
consequent to each. — Then, at least, will the first object of a 
criminal code for a free State be obtained —that of having 
crimes specific and punishments certain: for of all things within 
the circle of our jurisprudence, we ought to be the most cautious 
in extending criminal laws by implication. 

Mr. Douglas concluded, by observing that he was equally 
clear on his part, as the prosecuting attorney was on his; and 
that the jury must acquit the defendant. 


The Court left it to the jury to say whether they believed 
the case within the statute, and if the defendant obtained the 
money with intent to cheat and defraud. The jury, after re- 
tiring a few minutes, returned a verdict of “Not Guilty.” 








OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 
DR. THOMAS CORWIN MENDENHALL 

Dr. Thomas Corwin Mendenhall died at his home 
in Ravenna Saturday, March 22. He was a member 
of the first faculty of the Ohio State University and a 
life member of the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
“torical Society. A brief sketch of his life was pub- 
lished in the (QUARTERLY of the Society for October, 
1921. He delivered the annual address at the meet- 
ing of the Society on September 19, 1923. This appears 
in the October QuarTERLY for that year. 

Dr. Mendenhall was one of the leading educators of 
Ohio. His reputation was international. He lived to 
the ripe age of more than eighty-two years. He was 
born at New Garden, Columbiana County, Ohio, October 
4, 1821. He was intellectually alert and active almost 
to the last day of his life. 

We hope in a future issue to publish an extended 
sketch of Dr. Mendenhall that will place before the 
readers of the QUARTERLY the personality and achieve- 
ments of this eminent educator and scientist and most 
worthy and respected Ohioan. 

(215) 
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REV. PURLEY A. BAKER 

On March 30 Rev. P. A. Baker died at his home in 
Westerville, Ohio. He was born in Jackson County, 
Ohio, April 10,-1858. He was prominently identified 
with the work of the Anti-saloon League almost from 
its beginning. This organization like many other move- 
ments, began in Ohio in 1893 and extended to every 
state of the Union. Its founder was Rev. Howard H. 
Russell who is still living in Westerville. Rev. P. A. 
saker was in charge of the Cleveland district of the 
League in 1896. He became its state superintendent in 
1897 and in 1903 he was chosen general superintendent 
of the Anti-saloon League of America, a position that 
he held to the date of his death. 

Soon after he became prominently identified with the 
League his ability as an organizer and an executive was 
recognized and felt. During his administration amend- 
ments prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors were added to the constitutions of a 
number of states and finally became a part of the con- 
stitution of the United States. 

There have been and still are differences of opinion 
in regard to prohibition. Some citizens consider it 
still in the experimental stage. There can be no ques- 
tion, however, in regard to the magnitude and progress 
of the movement in the United States, and if it achieves 
even approximately what its friends with confidence 
claim for it, Rev. Baker will in the future be accorded 
high rank among the reformers of his generation. 
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A LATE ESTIMATE OF JOHN BROWN 

The time will never come, perhaps, when there will 
not be conflicting opinions in regard to John Brown 
and his mission. It is remarkable, however, how well, 
without any special advocate, his character stands the 
test of time. In spite of the critical portions of the 
hiography written by Oswald Garrison Villard and the 
severe attack, occupying an entire volume, by Hill 
Peebles Wilson, written for a consideration said to have 
been $5,000, the fame of the old anti-slavery warrior 
survives. In a carefully written survey of his life by 
Gamaliel Bradford, in his recent volume entitled 
Damaged Souls, after considering all the evidence to 
date, the author concludes with this interesting estimate: 


Something magnetic in his obsession touched men of the 
most diverse temperaments and powers, roused them to think 
and feel and work as he did. 

Take his immediate followers, take that group of boys, or 
little more than boys, who gathered about him with unquestioning 
ioyalty in the last desperate venture. They were not especially 
religious. Even Brown’s own sons did not adopt his orthodox 
interpretation of the Bible. But every man of the company had 
imbibed the spirit of sacrifice, every man was ready to give his 
life for the cause their leader had preached to them, every man 
believed that what he said should be done must be done. “They 
perfectly worshiped the ground the old fellow trod on,” said a 
Southern observer who had no sympathy with them except in the 
admiration of splendid courage. 


Nor was it only over those who came under his immediate 
command that Brown exercised the magnetism of inspiration and 
stimulus. After his capture and during his imprisonment he 
was surrounded by bitter enemies. But they grew to respect 
1m and some apparently to have a personal regard for him. 
£ven when they condemned his cause, they esteemed his spirit 
of sacrifice and his superb singleness of purpose. In the years 
before the crisis came he met some of the keenest and most 
intelligent men in the United States and they saw and felt in 
iim aman of power, a man of will, a man of ideals above and 
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beyond the common average and level of trivial earthliness. 
‘No matter how inconsistent, impossible, and desperate a thing 
might appear to others, if John Brown said he would do it, he 
was sure to be believed. His words were never taken for empty 
piavado,” wrote Frederick Douglass. That enthusiasts like 
Gerrit Smith should be carried away was perhaps natural. But 
Emerson was not an enthusiast, Thoreau was not, Theodore 
Parker was not. All these men spoke of Brown as one gifted 
for some divine purpose beyond mortality. All of them thanked 
the humble farmer and shepherd for that thrill of exaltation 
which is one of the greatest forces that can touch the heart. 
No one will call John A. Andrew an enthusiast. He was a 
practical man of the world, versed in the hard conduct of every- 
day affairs. Yet Andrew said: “Whatever might be thought of 
john Brown’s acts, John Brown himself was right.” 

And the influence of such a man and such a life and such 
a death flowed out and on beyond the men who obeyed him, 
beyond the men who met him, to those who never knew him 
and had hardly even heard of him, to the whole country, to the 
wide world. The song that carries his name inspired millions 
throughout the great Civil War, it has inspired millions since, 
and John Brown’s soul and sacrifice were back of the song. That 
is what Brown meant when he said, “I am worth inconceivably 
more to hang than for any other purpose.” That is what men 
of his type achieve by their fierce struggle and their bitter self- 
denial and their ardent sacrifice. They make others, long years 
after, others who barely know their names and nothing of their 
history, achieve also some little or mighty sacrifice, accomplish 
some vast and far-reaching self-denial, that so the world, through 
all its doubts and complications and perplexities, may be lifted 
just a little towards ideal felicity. Whatever their limitatious, 
iheir errors, whatever taint of earthly damage has infected their 
souls, it may justly be said that “these men, in teaching us how 
io die, have at the same time taught us how to live.” 





MYTHICAL EXPOSITION OF A “MYTH” 

We not infrequently hear from those ‘who speak 
with authority” that history is not written as in former 
years; that the old method of placing before the reader 
the record of the past has materially changed; that the 
productions in this department bearing dates a decade 
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or two antecedent to our own time have been consigned 
10 the discard by competent critics of today; that a new 
school has arisen with its canons to which all must 
subscribe who would presume to contribute even a 
modest monograph devoted to an episode or event of 
the past. 

Any contribution, therefore, written by a disciple 
of the modern school fully equipped for his work is 
worthy of more than passing attention. 


We have before us a contribution entitled The John 
Brown Myth by Leland H. Jenks. By reference to a 
biographical note accompanying this contribution to 
The American Mercury of March, we find that Mr. 
Jenks is associate professor of history at Amherst. We 
are told that “he is a Kansan and is a graduate of 
Columbia;” that “for three years he was Amherst 
Memorial Fellow in London.” 

Assuredly with such an equipment of nativity and 
the learning of the schools Mr. Jenks should be able 
to handle his subject with authority and according to 
the latest approved form of historical literature. 

In reading his contribution casually the eye lingers 
oma number of assumptions set forth as unquestioned 
facts. Here is one: 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Samuel Howe, who invented 
the sewing-machine, the sweat-shop and philanthropy, and Theo- 


, ) . . . 
dore Parker, a pulpit orator with an obsession for blood, were 
among the amateurs haute politique whom Brown met. 


These are spoken of as a “sort of Board of Direc- 
‘ors to back his (John Brown’s) enterprises.” 

The sentence that we have quoted, all will agree, 
isnot without merit. The climax, “the sewing-machine, 
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‘ne sweat-shop and philanthropy” has a_ beautiful 
cynical incongruity that arrests attention with all the 
pleasing effect of a carefully constructed paradox; while 
ihe expression haute politique gives it a scholarly set 
off that is an earnest for the learning of the author. 

It may be a little diverting, however, to some readers 

of the old school to see the statement that Samuel Howe 
invented the “sewing-machine, the sweat-shop and 
philanthropy.” The man who actually invented the 
sewing-machine was Elias Howe, who was something 
of a philanthropist as was Samuel G. Howe, the friend 
of John Brown. It is not recorded, however, that 
Elias had anything to do with the so-called “board of 
directors” that backed the enterprises of John Brown. 
Elias Howe was considered a patriotic and useful 
citizen as well as inventor, when patriotism had not 
fallen victim to the modern scholarly sneer. He en- 
listed in the Union army, in spite of the great wealth 
that he acquired from his invention, and insisted upon 
serving as a private. It is said on authority that has 
not been questioned that he made a good soldier. Of 
course we have now reached the time when it is seriously 
questioned whether there is or ever was such a thing 
as a “good soldier.” 

Again, in a previous paragraph, in which some 
sturdy blows are delivered at the “myth,” we run across 
this illuminating sentence: 

This is the Brown whose effigy a grateful legislature has 


caused to be shrined in the Hall of Atrocities at Washington as 
one of the two great Kansans. 


From the biographical note already quoted we learn 
that Professor Jenks is himself a Kansan. It is as 
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sumed of course that he knows all about Kansas and 
that he knows who represent that state in the Hall of 
Statuary at Washington, which he with brilliant and 
withering ascription denominates the “Hall of Atro- 
cities.” 

Now as a matter of fact the state of Kansas is 
represented in the hall of statuary by the “effigies” of 
Honorable George W. Glick, who served Kansas as 
governor, and Honorable John J. Ingalls, who acquired 
fame as a distinguished United States senator from 
‘hat state. By the way, in passing it may be worthy 
of note that Senator Ingalls, in a public address on the 
struggle for the abolition of slavery, said: 


The three men of this era who will loom forever against 
the remotest horizon of time, as the pyramids above the voiceless 
desert, or mountain peaks over the subordinate plains are 
Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant and Old John Brown of 
Ossawatomie. 


Of course Ingalls is to be excused for this statement 
because he did not have the opportunity to read “The 
John Brown Myth.” The sentence quoted from this, 
while in error as to the actual presence of the “effigy” 
of John Brown in our national capitol, has a pleasing 
literary tang that is attractive to the modern reader 
who enjoys things iconoclastic and flings at vulnerable 
Statuary. 

Other quotations might be made to show that the 
author of “The John Brown Myth” is not concerned 
about such trivial matters as old-fashioned facts. He 
(lls us that ‘one doubts indeed that Brown knew fact 
from fiction, truth from falsehood, actuality from hal- 
lucination.” After reading his contribution one can 
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hardly think that Professor Jenks would find serious 
fault with old John Brown because he did not know 
‘fact from fict‘on.’’ It is assumed of course that Mr. 
Jenks discriminates carefully between the two but the 
quotations already made show that he does not care to 
be bound by anything so annoying as facts. Indeed 
we may assume that what he says about “The John 
Brown Myth” is intended as literature rather than 
history —a work of the creative imagination which is 
ihe mark of true genius. 

Mr. Jenks delights in referring to John Rrown as 
a horse thief. Here is his testimony on this branch 
of the “Myth:” 


Brown led a raid from Kansas into Missouri, stole eleven 
negro slaves from several plantations and seized ten head of 
horses, three yoke of oxen, eleven mules, bedding, clothing, 
provisions, “in short, all the loot available and portable. He took 
the negroes to Canada, where they were put to work, and sold 
the swag to pay the expenses of the trip.” 


Although John Brown is accused of horse stealing 
more than once the author states in another paragraph 
that ‘‘as a horse thief it must be confessed his (Brown's) 
operations were not extensive ; they did not attract much 
attention in eastern Kansas.” 

Mr. Jenks is probably in error as to the net results 
of the raid into Missouri, but historians are agreed 
that Brown took the negroes and some of the property 
belonging to their masters, including horses. He did 
this openly and stated that he took the property because 
it had been earned by the slaves whom he was liberat- 
ing. There was an addition to this “stolen property” 
as Old Brown proceeded northward. A river filled 
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with floating ice impeded his progress. A posse headed 
by one Dr. Wood of Lecompton pursued Brown for 
ihe purpose of arresting him and his band. Reinforced 
by a number of men from Atchison, the posse, now ag- 
gregating sixty or seventy persons all told, advanced 
upon Brown’s company encamped near the river. To 
iheir surprise, the old captain and his men emerged 
from the woods and opened fire. Panic spread among 
the ranks of the company sent to capture him and they 
departed as rapidly as their horses could carry them. 
Brown captured a few of the men and a number of their 
horses and proceeded on his northward journey. Later 
ue permitted the prisoners to return but kept the horses. 
\fter he reached Canada and liberated the slaves he 
proceeded to Cleveland, Ohio, and sold the horses at 
auction. In offering them for sale he stated that 
legally there might be a defect in the title to the animals 
and told how he had acquired them. It is said that in 
conclusion he declared that they were “abolition horses.” 

‘How do you know that?” asked someone from the 
crowd. 

“T know it,” answered Brown, “because I converted 
them.” 

The horses brought a very satisfactory price in 
spite of the defective title. Now, if John Brown was 
a horse thief, it must be admitted that his method of 
disposing of the horses was somewhat original and that 
the bit of humor attributed to him in offering them for 
sale was so rare as almost to entitle him to a place 
among modern writers. 


Mr. Jenks must be given full credit for a recognition 
vf the.mighty influence of “The John Brown Myth” 
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in Civil War time, for he says that “soon a hundred 
thousand men were singing ‘And his soul goes marching 


, 9° 


on, 
It was the singing of this song by thousands of the 
boys in blue that inspired Julia Ward Howe, the wife 
of Samuel G. Howe, the financial supporter of John 
Brown, to write The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
a poem that still has its appeal to those who have not 
<ome completely under the spell of “the new literature.” 
The world seems to be finding it difficult to forget 
john Brown. As t'ains approach Harper’s Ferry the 
passengers begin to talk about the famous raid and iiie 
vil man who led it. He is the subject of more dis- 
cussions than the sanity of Hamiet, but his name seems 
destined to endure while the Blue Ridge Mountains 
stand and the Potemac rolls through them to the sea. 


GEORGE KENNAN 

We regret to chronicle the death of an Ohioan who 
had attained an enviable reputation as traveler, author, 
lecturer and newspaper correspondent. George Kennan 
was born at Norwalk, Ohio, February 16, 1845. He was 
the son of John and Mary Ann (Morse) Kennan. He 
was educated in the public schools of his native town, 
early manifested interest in telegraphy and became an 
operator before he reached his majority. In 1865 he 
went to northeastern Siberia as an explorer and tele- 
graph engineer where later he superintended the con- 
struction of a portion of the Russo-American telegraph 
line. In 1870 he began the exploration of the mountain 
region of eastern Caucasus and Daghestan. Here he 
spent almost two years after which he returned to 
America and devoted himself to journalism and the 
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lecture platform until 1877 when he became night man- 
ager of the Associated Press at Washington, D.C. In 
this position he continued eight years. 

In 1885 accompanied by G. A. Frost, an artist, he 
started on a journey through Russia and Siberia to 
investigate the Russian exile system. He visited all the 
mines and prisons “between the Ural Mountains and 
the headwaters of the Amur.” He traveled 15,000 
miles and published in 1891 as a result of his observa- 
tions the work that made him famous, Siberia and the 
Exile System. This had appeared serially in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, 1889-1890. He lectured frequently on 
the exile system in Great Britain and the United States. 
The results of his contributions on this subject went 
far toward creating a pronounced public opinion op- 
posed to the government of the Czar and especially to 
the exile system. 

In 1898 during the war with Spain he visited 
Cuba and contributed interesting articles to the Out- 
look of New York. 

In 1901 he went to Russia to visit Count Tolstoy. 
He was arrested by the Minister of the Interior in 
Russia and deported from the empire. 

In 1902 he accompanied some American scientists 
and explored Mount Pelee, on the Island of Martinique, 
after the eruption of that volcano. In 1904 he was 
correspondent of the Outlook in the Far East through 
the Russo-Japanese War including the siege of Port 
Arthur which he personally observed with the Japanese 
Army. After the close of the war he remained about 
two vears in the Far East traveling through Japan, 
China, Manchuria and Korea. In 1906-1907 he was 
Vol. XX XIII — 15. 
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in California as correspondent for McClure’s Magazine. 
In 1908 he went to England and translated from the 
original Russian manuscript General Kuropatkin’s 
History of the Japanese War. 
Following is a list of his works that have appeared 
in book form: 
Siberia and the Exile System (1891) ; Campaigning in Cuba 
(1899) ; The Tragedy of Pelee (1902) ; Folk Tales of Napoleon 
(1902); Tent Life in Siberia (1910); A Russian Comedy of 


Errors (1915); The Chicago and Alton Case (1916); The Sal- 
ton Sea (1917): FE. H. Harriman — A Biography (1922). 


On September 25, 1879, Mr. Kennan married Em- 
maline Rathbone Weld of Medina, New York. He died 
at his home in Medina, New York, May 10, 1924. 
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WINTHROP SARGENT * 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT 


Winthrop Sargent IV. (Harvard A. M. 1771) b. 
Gloucesier, May 1, 1753; d. on a steamer near New Or- 
leans, La., January 3, 1820; m. Rebecca, daughier of 
Colonel Benjamin Tupper’ by whom he had a chiid 
who died in infancy; m. second, Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, October 24, 1798, Mary, w dow of. Daniel Wil- 
liams and daughter of James McIntosh* and Eunice 
Hawley; b. Stratford, Connecticut, January 20, 1764; 
d. Philadelphia, January 9, 1844. After leaving 


Cambridge, Mr. Sargent traveled in Europe until 1775 


when he returned to Massachusetts, and on the 7th of 
July joined the Revolutionary Army which under 
Washington was engaged in preventing the escape from 
doston of the British Army under Sir William Howe. 
On his joining the army, Sargent was o‘fered the com- 
mand of a company in one of the foot regiments, but 
at first distrustful of his military ab‘lity, he preferred 


a 


*From Epes Sargent of Gloucester and His Descendants, pp. 55-60. 

‘Colonel Benjamin Tupper, who had been an officer in the Conti- 
nental Army, was one of the chief promoters in the settlement of Marietta, 
Ohio, where he died. It is possible therefore that Winthrop Sargent’s first 
Marriage took place in what is now the state of Ohio. 
__ William McIntosh was born at Shone, near Inverness, Scotland, in 
1740, saw much and important service under Wolfe upon the Plains of 
Abraham, and was present at the siege of the Havana. He married at 
Stratford, Connecticut, April 14, 1763, Eunice Hawley, the dauzhter of a 
larmer, and at Stratford his three children were born. McIntosh died in 
1783 on his plantation near Natchez, Mississippi. Mary McIntosh married 
m 1786 David Williams, who was born at Bangor, Carnarvonshire, Wales, 
and died at Pine Grove, his plantation near Natchez, in 1792, leaving four 


children, 
(229) 
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to remain an unattached volunteer taking advantage of 
every opportunity of seeing actual service and finding 
active employment on the fortifications erected against 
the enemy. Early in 1776, feeling more familiar with 
a soldier’s duties, he accepted a commission as Captain- 
Lieutenant in the artillery, and in this service he re- 
mained until the end of the war. After the evacuation 
of Boston by the British, Captain Sargent was ordered 
to New York where, without neglecting the duties of 
his command in the light artillery, he was tireless in 
erecting fortifications, mounting guns and in directing 
them against hostile vessels attempting to pass up or 
down the Hudson River. After the defeat of the 
American army on Long Island, in the retreat from 
Brooklyn, Captain Sargent retired in perfect silence 
and order with his artillery from within four hundred 
yards of the first parallel of the enemy, bringing his 
guns safely away. On the 29th of August he was 
given another opportunity to display his courage and 
skill when he was ordered to save the camp equipage 
abandoned on Governor’s Island in New York Harbor 
by a panic stricken regiment of militia in an unneces- 
sary and headlong retreat. This he succeeded in doing 
under heavy fire from a six gun battery thrown up by 
the enemy on Long Island and from a seventy-four gun 
ship lying in the harbor. Late in November 1776, the 
Division commanded by General Charles Lee, to which 
Captain Sargent’s battery was now attached, crossed 
the Hudson to Fort Washington on the Delaware. He 
took part in the New Jersey campaign of 1777 and in 
December went into winter quarters at Valley Forge. 
When in June, 1778, General Washington left Valley 
Forge in pursuit of the British Army marching from 
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Philadelphia toward New York, Captain Sargent, not 
having recovered from the: effects of the fatigue and 
exposure of the previous winter, remained behind in- 
valided, but the prospect of an engagement with the 
enemy cured his illness, and he hastened after the army, 
rejoining it in time to take part in the victory at Mon- 
mouth Court House. During the remainder of 1778 
Captain Sargent remained with the artillery; and in 
1779 was transferred as its artillery officer to the Di- 
vision commanded by Major General Robert House, re- 
maining until the end of the war as his aide-de-camp 
and a member of h‘s military family. This Division 
saw little active service during the rest of the war and 
was chiefly employed in garrison duty at West Point. 
In August, 1783, the rank of Major was conferred upon 
Winthrop Sargent by a resolution of Congress. He 
remained with the artillery until the end of that year 
when with a broken constitution, his sword, and six 
months’ pay in Morris notes in his pocket, he left the 
army which he had entered seven years before, young 
and full of hope.* 

Captain Sargent had the reputation of being the best 
dressed man in the Continental Army, and his army 
kit was furnished with plate made for him by Paul Re- 
vere. When the Continental Army was in winter quar- 
ters at Valley Forge in 1778 without food and proper 
clothing, General Knox and Captain Sargent were se- 
lected by their commanders to represent the condition 
of their army to a committee of the Continental Con- 


es 


* This brief account of Winthrop Sargent’s services in the Revolution- 
ary War is condensed from the “Memorandum for a (possible) Memoir 
of Colonel W. Sargent.” (1755-1818), from the posthumous writirgs of 
is grandson, Winthrop Sargent, author of the Life of Major Andre 
‘Frivately printed 100 copies), and other works. 
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gress then in session in Philadelphia. Their complaints 
having been heard, one of the committee remarked that 
much had been well said about the famine and naked- 
ness of the soldiers, yet he had not for a long time seen 
a fatter man than one of these who had spoken for 
them, or a better dressed man than the other. The 
corpulent Knox was mute, probably with indignation, 
but Captain Sargent rejoined that this circumstance 
was due to the respect his companions bore io them- 
selves and to the Congress, and they had not hesitated 
to select as their representatives the only man among 
them with an ounce of superfluous flesh on his body 
and the only other who owned a complete suit of 



























clothes.* 

Of Major Sargent, Washington wrote, — “Major 
Winthrop Sargent, lately an officer in the line of ar- 
tillery and aide-de-camp to Major General Howe, has 
served with great reputation in the armies of the 
United States of America; that he entered into the 
service of h’s country at an early period of the war, 
and during the continuance of it displayed a zeal, in- 
tegrity and intelligence which did honor to him as an 
officer and a gentleman.” When in the spring of 180! 
there was a question of Mr. Sargent’s reappointment 
as Governor of the Territory of Miss‘ssippi General 
Knox writing to President Jefferson said in regard to 
Governor Sargent, — “This gentleman served under my 
command, in the Revolutionary Army, with the highest 
approbation of the Commander-in-chief and of every 
officer in the army whose good opinion was of any im- 
portance. It is more than one quarter of a century 






























*See foot-note to p. 144 of the Life of Major Andre by Winthrop 
Sargent. 
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since I have been intimate with h'm and I never heard 
of any action of his but what would render him honor, 
in the assembled presence of all human beings.”’ 

In 1786 Major Sargent was appointed by Congress 
one of the National Surveyors of that part of the west- 
ern wilderness which ‘s now the state of Ohio, and dur- 
ing the year he was actively employed in this duty.* 
In the winter of 1787 Major Sargent was chosen by 
the Congress of the Confederation, Secretary of the 
Territory of the United Sta‘es, northwest of the River 
Ohio, and the follow:ng spring, with a number of its 
early settlers, chiefiy veterans of the Revolution, he 
went to that country. He was three times appointed ° 
to this office, first by Congress and tw'ce by Washing- 
ton, and in the frequent absences of Governor St. Clair 
acted in his place. He served with distinction as Ad- 
ju‘ant General of the Army under St. Clair in his dis- 
astrous campaign against the Indians in 1791; and was 
seriously wounded at the Latile of the Miami Villages 
on November 4 of that year. 

On May 10, 1792, Major Sargent was appointed 
by Washington Adjutant General of the Army of the 
United States with the rank of Colonel, and in 1798 
Colonel Sargent was appointed by President Adams the 
first Governor of the newly organized Mississippi Ter- 
ritory with headquarters at Natchez on the Mississipp' 
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*Wirthrop Sarzent was deeply irterested in the Northwest Territory 
and projects for its early settlement. He was present at the famous meet- 
ing at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern in Boston, March 1, 1786, for the 
organization of the Ohio Company and was one of a committee of five 
appointed to prepare “a draft of a plan of association.” This plan was 
fawn up and submitted to a meeting of the company on March 3. He 
was chosen one of a committee of three to transact the necessary business 
of the company until directors were elected. He was elected secretary 
of the company and was active in representing its interests before the 
Continental Congress. In this capacity he served until he was chosen by 
Ongress, Secretary of the Northwest Territory.—C. B 


3. G. 
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River. A Federalist, he was naturally removed from 
office when Jefferson and the Democratic Party came 
into power. Some of the measures proposed by Gov- 
ernor Sargent during his short administration were ex- 
tremely unpopular and gave rise to heated discussions. 














WINTHROP SARGENT 





From a mezzotint by B. J. F. de St. Memin, reproduced from Epes Sargent of 





Gloucester and h:s Descendants 





The popular southern estimate of Winthrop Sargent 
was derived from the history of Mississippi by Clat- 
borne, in which he was made to appear as a cold, aris 
tocratic, unsympathetic, avaricious man, out of touch 
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with the true interests of the public.” Rowland in his 
description of Governor Sargent and his administra- 
tion better descr*bes the man as he had been known to 
his friends and relatives, and who could hardly have 
changed so radically during the few months he was in 
power in Mississippi. “His government,” Rowland 
says, “impresses one that he had a deep love for his 
country and its interests, that he was sincerely ambi- 
tious to serve faithfully the people to whom he had been 
sent, and that he surmounted unusual difficulties in the 
establishment of law and order in a frontier settlement. 
In his administration of the affairs of government he 
was industrious, capable and just. He was possibly 
wanting in political tact, and probably his military train- 
ing caused him to expect too much obedience and rev- 
erence for law in a frontier people.” ° 

At Natchez Winthrop Sargent found his second 
wife; and in its neighborhood he kuilt the brick mansion 
which he named Gloster Place. Here his two sons were 
born and here the younger was murdered. Gloster 
Place is still standing and until 1880 was the home of 
a grandson of the Governor. After h's removal from 
office, Governor Sargent continued until his death to 
live in Natchez where he became a successful cotton 
planter. His long service in the Army and his many 
wounds had impaired his health, and Winthrop Sargent — 
with two bullets in his body which he had received more 
than twenty-five years before in one battle died from 
an attack of gout on board a steamer near New Orleans 
on his way north. 


_—_———— 


: *J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi as a Province, Territory and State, 
iz 2A3 


*Dunbar Rowland, Records, Vol. 1, p. 12. 
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Winthrop Sargent was one of the original members 
of the Society of the Cincinnati; a member of the 
American Philosophical Society (1789); of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences (1788), and a Cor- 
responding Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society (1794). He was stud’ous by nature, found 


time in the midst of his m l'tary and civil duties to do 
what he could to advance the cause of science’ and 
until his death found pleasure in pursuing his chemical 
and meteorological s.udes. Mrs. Sargent, who sur- 
vived her husband ty nearly a quarter of a ceniury, 
after his death made her home in Philadelphia, where 
she always was spoken of as “Madam Sargeni,” she 
l'ved in much state and dignity in a house which oc- 
cupied the south s‘de of Chestnut Street between 12:h 
and 13th Streets.” 


"See Sargent Biblicgraphy, p. 58. 

"In 1824, two years after his death. the wi’ow of Governor Sargent 
suld, for twenty thousand dollars, G!oster House and eighty-three acres of 
land to James C. Wi'kirs of Nat hez; the bzrial pla e of the Sargent 
family on the opposite side of the road from the house beinz excepted 
and reserved for all time for the heirs of the Sargent and Williams families 
interested in it. In 18!8, Wilkins was oblized to give up Gloster House 
which was bought at auction by George Washing‘on Sarzent who lived in 
it during the remainder of his life. After lis death it was occupied by his 
youngest son Gecrge, it heaving been bonvzht for his use with its contents 
in 1868 by his brother-in-law. William Butler Durcan of New York. In 
1877 Duncan sold Gloster House with 210 acres of land to James Surget 
of Natchez. After Surget’s death the house in 1929 became the property 
of his widow Catherine Boyd Surget. Under her owrership Gloster House 
has been repaired and restored to its original -ondition and the old time 
.spiendor and hospitality been renewed tn a ball given by the rew owner 
on May 30, 1923, for her friends in Natchez and its neighborhood. 
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WINTHROP SARGENT’S DIARY WHILE WITH GENERAL 
ARTHUR ST. CLAIR’s EXPEDITION AGAINST 
THE INDIANS 


Much has been written of the ill-fated expedition 
of Arthur St. Clair against the Indians in 179i. While 
serving as Governor of the Northwest Territory he was 
appointed Major General in the United States army 
on March 4 of that year. An expedition against the 
Indians was assembled and organized at Fort Wash- 
ington. Considerable difficulty was experienced in fit- 
ting out this expedition. On September 18 the troops 
had advanced and commenced the building of Fort 
Hamilton, on the present site of the city of Hamilton, 
named in honor of Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Here General Richard Butler, second in command, 
and Captain Ebenezer Denny, aide-de-camp to General 
St. Clair, joined the army. The entire force numbered 
2,300 non-commissioned officers and privates fit for | 
duty. A detachment was left as a garrison at Fort 
Hamilton and the main army proceeded on its north- 
ward march. 

On October 14 the site of a new fort was selected 
forty-four miles from Fort Hamilton. This was called 
Fort Jefferson. The site was in the present county of 
Darke, six miles south of Greenville. It is now marked 
by a monument. . After completing this fort the army 
continued its march northward. 

General St. Clair was in poor health, suffering from 
the gout and unable to walk. He realized that his abil- 
ity to keep the army together depended upon keeping 
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it continually in motion. As they penetrated the Indian 
country the difficulties and dangers of the expedition 
became more apparent. On the 30th of October sixty 
of the militia deserted, intending to plunder the con- 
voys of provisions that were following the army in the 
rear. Major Hamtranck with 300 men selected from 
the First United States Regiment followed the de- 
serters to apprehend them if possible and prevent their 
plundering of the stores on the way to the army. 

The expedition, considerably reduced in numbers, 
proceeded to a point twenty-nine miles from Fort Jef- 
ferson, ninety-seven miles from Fort Washington and 
fifteen miles south of the Miami villages, where it en- 
camped November 3 on the banks of a tributary to the 
Wabash River. It was here on the morning of Novem- 
ber 4 before sunrise that the Ind‘ans commenced their 
attack. 

There are a number of accounts of what followed 
by participants in this battle that was so disastrous to 
the expedition. Among those that have been frequently 
published are the account of Benjamin Van Cleve and 
Major Ebenezer Denny. The following diary of Colo- 
nel Winthrop Sargent, Adjutant General of the army, 
who was with the expedition from the time it left Fort 
Washington until its shattered ranks returned, is here 
presented for the first time to the readers of the Quar- 


TERLY: 
DIARY 


In this diary (principally intended as a record of meteorolog- 
ical observations) brief memorandums of public transactions in 
which the author has borne a part or heen officially interested are 
frequently made, and on the 16th of June, being appointed ad- 
jutant general of the army operating against the Western Indians, 
the movements and casualties of the troops with all immediately 
connected circumstances, were minutely detailed in their order to 
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the close of tthe campaign, and afforded proper documents for a 
narrative thereof. The unfortunate defeat upon the 4th of 
November, by involving the loss of all his papers, excepting some 
loose notes, has put it out of his power to take up even the march 
of the army with any cegree of regularity at an earlier period than 
the 7th of October. 

From memorandums of some of the officers, and a reference 
to the Acts of Congress, the following succinct prefatory state- 
ment is made, to perpetuate a right understanding of the com- 
mencement, progress and failure of the expedition under Major- 
General St. Clair, and as a necessary introduction to the writer’s 
minute account of the action upon the 4th of November, 1791. 

In addition to the First-United States Regiment, which, by 
an act of Congress of April 30, 1790, it was provided should con- 
sist of twelve hundred and sixteen non-commissioned officers and 
privates, a second, to consist of nine hundred and twelve, was 
granted by a law passed the 3d of March, 1791; authorizing at 
the same time the President to cause to be enlisted at his discre- 
tion any number of men not exceeding two thousand, under 
the denomination of levies, for the term of six months; and in 
case there should be a failure in obtaining the due complement 
for the First or Second Regiment, to make un the same either of 
levies or militia—thus providing for an army of four thousand 
one hundred and twenty-eight non-commissioned officers, privates 
and musicians. 

That a part of this force was destined for the Southern 
States there can be no doubt. Small garrisons were necessary 
for Venango, Fort Harmar, Forts Washington, Knox and 
Steuben; and the posts necessary to preserve a communication 
upon our march from Fort Washington, it must have been in- 
tended shou!d have been garrisoned from this army also. With 
the residue the General was to have marched to the site of the 
Miami towns and there established himself. There was no alter- 
native—his orders were positive. 

It was not until the 3d of March, as has been observed, that 
the bill authorizing the raising a second regiment, levies, etc., 
passed into a law, and so unsuccessful was the recruiting service, 
and so many obstac!es in the way of marching the men to the 
frontier, that upon the last of May (the time of my arrival at 
headquarters, Fort Washington) the whole effective strength was 
little more than one company and the garrisons at the posts before 
mentioned were small indeed. 

3y memoran“ums of Mr. Inspector Mentzees, it apnears that 
pon June 13th, Captain Armstrong’s company of the First Regi- 
ment, and Captain Kirkwood’s of the Second, arrived at head- 
quarters, 
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Upon the 14th, Captain M-——’s company, of the First Regi- 
ment. 

Upon the 22d, Major Fike’s battalion of levies from the ter- 
ritory southeast of the Ohio, not exceeding two companies. 

Upon the 27th, Major Gaither, with parts of his own 
Maryland batta‘ion and Patterson’s, of Jersey. 

Upon the Ist of August, General Wilkinson marched from 
headquarters to the Indian towns with some Kentucky mounted 
volunteers. General Scott did the same thing before him, an1 
the principal effects of both these expeditions were an enormous 
public expense. " 

August the 14th, such of the First and Secon’ United States 
Regiments as had arrived, with Rhea’s, Gaither’s and Patterson’s 
levies, encamped at Ludlow’s Station, upon Mill creek, five miles 
advance of Cincinnati. This movement, it was expected, by ab- 
stracting the men from the debaucheries of the town, would pre- 
serve them in better health and condition for service and acquaint 
them in some degree with camp duties, of which cfficer: as well 
as men were generally very ignorant. Another advantage in ad- 
vancing this little army was the opening a road towards the 
Miami and reconnoitering the proper position whereon to erect 
a fort of deposit. 

Upon the 29th, Lieutenant-Colonel Darke arrived with Led- 
dinger’s battalion of Virginia levies, some detachments for the 
Maryland and Jersey levies, together with Beattie’s an1 Doyle’s 
companies of the First United States Regiment. 

September 5th, Beddinger’s battalion marched for Lud‘ow’s 
Station. Up to this time, the immediate command in camp was 
with Major Hamtranck, General St. Clair being either stationary 
at Fort Washington, or in Kentucky, upon the necessary ar- 
rangements for the campaign and to make up, if possible, the 
very great deficiencies of the regular and levy corps by volunteers 
or draughts from the militia. At this period, or on the 4th, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Darke assumed the command in camp. 

Upon the 6th, Captain Bradford moved from Fort Wash- 
ington with two pieces of field artillery, etc., and. upon the same 
day the troops marched frcm Ludlow’s Station for the Miami; 
the distance, about eighteen miles; a road to be cut the whole 
way through considerable woods, and three days elapse | before 
their arriva!. About the roth the work, now called Fort Hamil- 
ton, was commenced; but the troops were very indifferently sup- 
plied with tools. 

Upon the 8th, Lieutenant-Colonel Gibson arrived with But- 
ler’s and Clark’s battalions of Pennsylvania ‘evie:. With these 
troops, as well as with Major Gaither, came a considerable num- 
ber of pack horses and some intended for the dragoons. Hard 
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ships and inattention, Curing a long and tedious water-passage, 
had unfitted them for the arduous service to which they were 
devoted. j 

Upon the toth, General But‘er and the quartermaster general 
arrived, with Major Hart, three companies of the Secon United 
States Regiment, and a ccmpany of riflemen, ccmmanded by 
Captain Faulkner. 

Upon the 11th, two other companies of the Second United 
States Regiment, together with a detachment of artil‘ery and five 
field pieces were put in motion to join the camp. 

Upen the 18th, I accompanied General St. Clair to camp, 
and remained stationary with the army during the residue of the 
campaign. His frequent absences from the territory, to this 
period, by vesting the executive duties of the civil government in 
me, had made it necessary that my military services shoul in 
some degree be dispensed with. 

From the 2cth to the 27th, General St. Clair at Fort Wash- 
ington, and the comman1 cf the army with Major Hamtranck. 
Large fatigue parties ccnstantly at the works upon the Miami. 
About the last of September Captain Ford joined the army with 
five pieces of artillery. 

Frem the 1:t to the gth of October, General St. Clair absent 
from the army, and the command with General Butler. Previous 
to the General’s leaving camp, he was pleased to publish the order 
of march, battie an! encampment. 

Upon the mcrning of the 4th of October we beat the Gen- 
eral. Some deficicncies of pack horses postponed the march till 
twe've o'clock, when the army was put in motion by two columns 
ircm their encampment at the prairie near Fort Ha:nilton, crossed 
the Miami (the fording of which at this time was not deep) and 
a vanced three miles, cpening two roads, about two hundred and 
fifty yards apart, as they marched; the pack horses an1 bullocks 
moving in the center interval of wood, and the artillery in the 
front, centre and rear of the columns. 

Upon the 5th, General Butler so far changed the disposition 
prescribed by the commanding general as to advance the artillery 
by a single broadcut read of twelve feet. Five pieces in front, 
and dressing with the hea‘s of columns marching by single files 
about one hundred yards on right and left; the ammunition: and 
baggage horses following immediately this artil'ery, and the five 
additional pieces bring up the rear, covered by the rear guard 
et cetera; the bullocks between the road and the columns. The 
woods were everywhere so compact as made the opening of a 
road extremely tedious. Bridges were frequently to be thrown 
over streams and ravines, and the infantry, though marching by 

Vol. XX XIII — 16. 
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singie files, were necessitated to cut their way at every step. Our 
progress was consequently slow, and we made only a distance of 
miles. 

Upon the 6th, we advanced in the same order and gained 
—— miles. 

The march of the 7th and succeeding days to the defeat and 
return of the army to Fort Washington, with a description of 
the country we passed over and a particular account of the action 
upon the 4th of November, 1791, is entered in this diary. 

Upon the 1oth of October Colonel Oldham joined the army 
with upwards of three hundred Kentucky militia. Upon paper, 
we now stood respectab!e in numbers; the accompanying report 
of the morning immediately preceding our defeat will show the 
effectives. The absence of the First Regiment and desertions 
from the militia has very much reduced us; with the re<idue 
there was too generally wanting the essential stamina of soldiers. 
Picked up and recruited from the offscourings of large towns 
and cities; enervated by idleness, cebaucheries and every species 
of vice, it was impossib‘e they could have been made competent 
to the arduous duties of Indian warfare. An extraordinary 
aversion to service was also conspicuous among:t them and dem- 
enstrated by the most repeate desertions, in many instances to 
the very foe we were to combat. The late period at which they 
had been brought into the field left no leisure or opportunity to 
attempt to discipline them. They were, moreover, badly clothed, 
Ladly paid and badly fed. 

Their ammunition, powder particu‘arly, was, with sufficient 
reason, | apprehend, suppcsed to be of very inferior quality, 

although some experiments since the campaign have tendel to 
confirm another opinion. That our magazines, however, con- 
tained some very bad powder, sent out for the use of the army, 
and that this powder, in a number of instances, was served out, 
1 am full well convinced. Captain Faulkner and Major Clarke 
have both made complaints to me upon this subject, and Major 
Ferguson has very frequently represented to me that the military 
stores and arms were sent on in most infamous order. 

The various arrangements in the different departments rest- 
ing with the commanding general almcst altogether, he was worn 
down by the fatigues before the commencement of the campaign. 
Early in May he arrived at Fort Washington, and before the 
army took the field was compelled to make three journeys into 
Kentucky. _ It was not until the 16th of September, as had been 
observed, that the quartermaster general joined the army; all his 
arduous duties were therefore with the General to that date. 
Great celinquencies continued with the contractor, even to the 
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cefeat of the army, and were beyond a doubt one amongst the 
niany primary causes of that misfortune. To correct, remedy or 
avert, was the province of the General, and helped to accumulate 
his difficulties. 

Friday, the 7th of October, 1791. — Fair weather and strong 
southwest wind all day. Moved at ten o’clock this morning and 
marched four and a half miles; thirty-seven and a half from 
Fort Washington by a direct course, but the necessity of devia- 
tion, to avoid fallen timber and for the advantage of ascending 
and descending hills, sometimes considerably lengthens the way. 
The country we have passed over this day has been rougher 
than in any of the preceding marches, but good wheat-land with 
much and various sized timber; many springs and small runs of: 
water; lime and scme sandstone. 

Saturday, the 8th of October.—Fair and pteasant weather, 
with moderate southwest wind. 

The army moved at ten o’clock, and made a march of six 
and three-fourths miles; distance from Fort Washington, forty- 
four and one-fourth miles. ‘The county level or small irregulari- 
ties only, and upland of good soil and well watered by small runs. 
A stream of twenty feet meanders in the line of march, which, 
of course, was several times crossed by troops and upon the 
banks of which is very rich land. The flank guards fired un- 
successfully upon an Indian this day; the first we have seen upon 
our march. 

Sunday, the gth of October. — Fair and pleasant weather, 
with moderate southwest wind. The army moved at ten o’clock, 
distance four miles, over gently swelling lands with several small 
streams ; good soil, and but little underbrush ; timbered with large 
oak, hickory, ash, wa!nut, sugartree and a considerable propor- 
tion of beech, which seems indeed to abound in lands of every 
Cescription in this country. 

Monday, October roth. — Fair weather and moderate south- 
west wind. Moved at eight o’clock this morning; our march 
eight miles, and fifty-six miles from Fort Washington. The 
country level, of good soil and open woods, compozed of great 
variety of timber, with many small runs of water and two streams 
of fifteen feet, with some large sand stone. We passed an old 
Indian camp yesterday and several today, and have ob:erved 
some fresh tracks. Lieutenant-Colenel Oldham, from Kentucky, 
with nearly three hundred militia, joined the army. 

Tuesday, the 11th of October.— Fair weather and light 
southwest wind. In motion this morning at eight o’clock; dis- 
tance, six and a quarter miles, and sixty-two and a quarter from 
Fort Washington. The country rich, Jevel and well watered, 
though not so plentifully as in the preceding marches; the woods 
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open and timber good. This day, at one o'clock, we were halted 
by a swamp or sunken “prairie’”’ in cur front, which appears ex- 
tensive to right and left. One mile in rear of this is a stream 
of six feet, gliding gently to the we:tward. 

Wednesday, October 12th. — Fair weather and light north 
wind. Last evening and this morning the country was recon- 
noitered to the right an/ left, down the swamp. Upon the left 
and west it was crossed by a single horseman and some foot, 
though with considerable cifficulty, the horse sinking to his belly 
and the distance being between two and three hundred yards. 
‘, mile or two more westerly this party came into a large, well- 
beaten path, running north and south. Upon the right an olc 
Indian path was discovered, thrcugh which the army marched, 
being put in motion at twelve o’clock. Our distance, five miles, 
and sixty-seven and a half from Fort Washington. The given 
course till this day has been noith seventeen degrees west, but in 
the last five miles we have moved thirty cegrees east of north, 
i order to clear the defile mentioned. The country has been of 
open woods and young timber, with several small runs from the 
swamp, upon which the soil is rich, but genevally, our way being 
upon a gentle ridge, the quality of the land is inferior to any we 
have passed over. We have discovered many In‘ian tracks this 
day, with cld and new camps of warriors and hunters, and had 
almost surprised scme of them. Our parties were near enouzh 
to shoot down a single In‘ian and seize upon his gun, although 
ke was carried off or concealed near his camp, in which a con- 
siderable quantity of fresh peltry was found, an! some Llankets, 
anl near it four cr five horses were taken. Our encampment 
this evening is in a pretty bottom of good land, with a gent’e 
stream of ten feet passing thrcugh it, and, from appearances, 
almost at the head of the swamp. 

Thursday, October 13th.— Light northerly wind and _ fair 
weather all day. Ice mace in shallow vessels one-twent:eth of 
an inch thick last night. The army has advance cne mile this 
day, and are sixty-eight and a ha‘f miles frcm Fort Wa:zhington. 
Isncamped in two lines facing to the front and rear, the militia 
in the rear of the whole and the horse upcn the fianks, covered 
by Faulkner’s company of riflemen. The artillery disposed in 
the first and second line, in the intervals between the battalion, 
the whole occupving (from some unevenness in the grcund) a 
length of more than one thou:and yards. In the distance from 
our last encampment, we have passed a ridge of indifferent soil. 
On this ground we are to halt for scme days, to erect a small 
fort of deposit. 

Friday, the 14th of October.— Heavy rain for two hours 
before daylight; cloucy until ten o’clock, with moderate west 
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wind; the residue fair and wind strong. Notwithstanding that 
the orders of the General are very pointed against firing, and a 
pena'‘ty of one hv .dred lashes is directed to be inflicted for the 
crime, the militia and the levies are every day guilty of it, an 
more particularly at the present encampment. Game, it is true, 
is very plenty and presents a strong temptation, but the conse- 
quences are extremely injurious to the service, and tend, amongst 
other improprieties, to destroy all order in the army. Two hun- 
dred men, properiy officered, have been this day on duty in clear- 
ing the face of the ground for a fort, an1 laying the foundation. 
It is a square work, with one-hundred-and-fourteen-feet sides, 
vith four small bastians ; to be built of rough logs, laid horizon- 
tally, and the barracks and stcre rocms to compose the curtains. 
The situation is a pretty, rising ground, terminating in gentle 
and low descents to east and west, to a prairie. A continuation 
of swelling grounds to the north for a considerable distance, and 
a small prairie near, on the scuth, with a stream eight feet in 
that direction and a good spring at le:s than thirty yards distance. 

The provision of tools for this work, Fort Hamilton on the 
Miami, and the great services for which they must be wanted, 
has been scanty in the extreme. Eighty axes only can be fur- 
nished by the quartermaster, and of these, thirteen are borrowed 
from the trocp:, who are but il supplied for this season of the 
year. Besides the axes, are one saw an one frow. Of spades 
and mattocks we have sufficient. 

Saturday, October the 15th. — Rain the latter part of last 
night and all this day, with moderate northeast wind. The 
fatigue party of two hundred men at work upon the fort, and 
to be continue’? till the busines: is completed. A detachment, 
ordered cut to surprise an Indian camp discovered by one of 
the militia yesterday five miles distant, returned without being 
able to find it. Information received from Fort Washington this 
day of the arrival of twenty Chickasaw Indians there, upon their 
way to Congress. 

Sunday, Octcber the 16th.—Rain all last night and until 
eleven o’clock this day, with northeast wind; residue fair and 
mild, with moderate wind from the southwest. 

Monday, Octeber the 17th. — Rain the latter part of last 
night and this afterncon, with cloudy weather and moderate 
northwest wind all cay. The army was served with all the flour 
in the magazines this day, amounting to one day’s rations only ; 
and of liquor there is but sufficient for tomorrow’s issue. With 
the best disciplined troops, the General would at this season have 
much to apprehend. The rcads are becoming very bad, and 
foraze almost exhausted. The resources of the contractor are so 
limited that we can not look forward to any consi‘lerable supply 
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of rations. The militia discontented, and under no subordina- 
tion and the time of service for the levies very near expiring. 
Melancholy considerations, these, to the whole army; but dis- 
tressing beyond measure must they be to the commanding gen- 
eral, whose reputation is to be hazarded upon events extremely 
precarious. Two soldiers of the artillery and one of the First 
United States Regiment were apprehended this afternoon, at- 
tempting to desert to the enemy. 


Tuesday, October the 18th.— Rain almost all last night. 
with some hail; the morning cloudy, and faint sun at noon, with 
moderate northwest wind all day. A militia-man was shot 


through the thigh yesterday by an Indian, five miles from our 
camp, but was protected by a companion who advanced to his 
assistance, and after lying concealed all night in the bushes, he 
was this day brought in. Several Indians have been discovere | 
in our vicinity, and five or six men are missing but whether by 
desertion, or to the enemy, is uncertain. About six thousand 
weight of flour was brought to camp this evening, which, with 
two hundred and forty kullocks of three hundred weight each, 
is our whole stock of provisions; and the daily issues, including 
for women and retainers, amounts to nearly twenty-seven hun- 
cired rations per diem. 

Wednesday, October the 19th.— Moderate northerly wind 
and cloudy weather all day, except two hours of sun at noon 
Provisions have become so scarce, and the means of transporta- 
tion to our camp so uncertain, that the General has directed 
nearly three hundred baggage-horses in addition to fifty of the 
contractor’s, to Fort Hamilton, to bring on flour, and ordered 
that the officers and others entitled to extra rations shall be lim- 
ited to a single cne, and the troops are put to half allowance of 
bread. 

Thursday, October 20th. — The morning pleasant, with sun- 
shine; strong northeast wind and cloudy during the day ; moder- 
ate and northwest wind in the evening, clouds dispersing and 
appearance of fine weather. No appearance of Indians for a 
day or two last past near our camp and some of the soldiers who 
were supposed to have been taken by them are come in, after 
having been lost in the woods. Discontentment and murmuring 
prevails in the militia camp at being put to half-allowance of 
flour, notwithstanding they are served with beef for the defici- 
ency, and they talk loudly of returning home. Upon an order 
for an escort to some provisions from Fort Hamilton this day, 
the commanding officer assured the General that his men coul4 
net be depended on, for they would indisputably all desert, and 
Captain Faulkner’s company of riflemen was put upon this 
duty, although their services are essential in camp. The militia 
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has never been enrolled in the general roster for duty, because 
it has been deemed inexpedient, and, indeed, they have rendered 
no service whatever; but produce, by their example and general 
conduct, much disorder and irregularity amongst the soldiery. 

Friday, October the 2tist. Fair weather and moderate 
northerly wind till noon; residue clcucdy, with a small flight of 
snow and strong wind. The troops have this morning been served 
with one quarter of a ration of flour for the morrow and the 
whole stock is now expended. Dependence upon the contractor, 
even while the army halts, has become precaricus indeed, and 
the General has ordered the quartermaster to Fort Washington 
for the purpose of ascertaining precisely the ultimate resources. 
In case the contractor should find himself inadequate to our 
supplies, Mr. Hodgedon is directed to make every exertion, either 
jointly with him, or independently, to effect the desired purpose. 
Ice made last night in small vessels around our tent half an 
inch in thickness. By a single observation of Major Ferguson 
the latitude of the fort erecting here is found to be forty degrees, 
tour minutes and twenty-two seconds. 

Fair weather and moderate northwest wind all this Saturday, 
the 22d of October, and sixteen thousand poun:s of flour has 
been brought to camp in the course of the day under an escort 
of sixty militia, which augments the corps to upwards of three 
hundred and forty only, as a dozen men deserted from them 
last night. The fatigue for the fort has been reduced to sixty 
men this Cay, and one captain, one subaltern, the sick and those 
unable to march are ordered to remain as a garri:on to the work. 
The army to hold itse!f in readiness to march at the shortest 
notice. 

Sunday, Octcber the 23d.— Fair weather and light north- 
vest wind. The fert, which, in compliment to the secretary of 
state, has been called Jefferson, being almost completed, Captain 
Shalor, with nearly ninety men (invalids), took possession of it 
this morning. Two pieces of arti'lery are to be left for the de- 
fence of the place, and the army, being now without horses, is 
under the necessity of depositing all its baggage; the military 
and ordnance stores must also for the present remain here; and 
tents, with entrenching tools, cnly carried forward. These will 
be transported in four-ox teams, which, upon all occasions, we 
have found very useful; indeed, they seem better, for a thousand 
obvious reascns, than packhorses to attend the movements of a 
large army. A few horses, indeed, for pushing forward light 
pieces of artillery, may be necessary, but the great burden of 
transportation I am more than ever persuaded, from attentive 
observation, should rest upon oxen. The General has been under 
the necessity of executing three soldiers today; one of them for 
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shooting a brother soldier and threatening the life of an officer, 
and two fer desertion. These last mentioned seem rather unfor- 
tunate than extremely criminal, though it appears that their in- 
tention was to have robbed their officers and have gone to the 
enemy, by the information of a third person, whose general 
character has been extremely infamous, and who is believed by 
the immediate officers of the condemned to have been the author 
of the plan. Yet he made cath to a court martial that he was 
seduced by them into it, and escaped with his life, being sen- 
tenced to receive one hundred lashes at five different times. The 
General’s humanity is well known, but desertions have become 
so prevalent a: to be very alarming, and examples (in terrorem) 
are necessary. It seems indeed to be the opinion of some officers 
of experience that pardon to deserters under any circumstances 
encourages very much the crime and is a mistaken clemency, 
producing, in a course of service, more capital punishment than 
would prcbably be necessary if the troops were once assured 
that death must be the inevitab'e consequence of abandoning their 
colours. 

Monday, October the 24th.— Calm and cloudy, with mild 
weather ; some small rain towards the evening. The army moved 
this morning at nine o’clock, marching by the Indian path nearly 
a north course over rich, level grounds of fine young white oak, 
walnut, hickory and ash timber, with some sandstone, and en- 
camped (after a march of five and a half miles, and seventy- 
four from Fort Washington) upon high ground with open woods 
at the bank of a handsome stream of forty feet running east, 
and which, it is supposed, discharges itself into the Great Miami 
below Tawintwa. We have passed no water in this day’s march, 
though there is no doubt but we might have found it in a short 
distance either to the right or left. Many new and old camps 
have been observed near our route and they are very plenty about 
this encampment. The ashes at some of them were warm upon our 
arrival, and we are probably now upon the last hunting-grounds 
of the Indians. The army is disposed of in two lines, with the 
artillery and cavalry upon the right and left, and the militia in 
the rear and towards the left flank of the army, about half a 
mile distant, near a considerable wet prairie. 

Tuesday, October the 25th. — Rain almost all the last night 
and small showers until four P. M., with light and variable wind; 
the residue fair, and moderate wind from the northwest. A de- 
tachment of fifty men frcm the militia with the deputy surveyor 
have marched this morning to explore the country for twenty 
miles to the northwest, and a party of twenty as an escort for 
two days to return some horses, on their way to Fort Hamilton. 

The army ha‘ts from the impossibility of being supplied with 
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Leef or flour for any forward movement at present. By de- 
spatches receive! this day it appears that no magazines are 
established at Fort Hamilton, and that cur horses sent back 
mu:t preceed of course to Cincinnati, and even there supplies 
are precarious. So that any further operations have become 
coubtful. Small delays alone will render it impracticabie for 
the General to advance, as the time of service fcr some of the 
levies is nearly up, and their example of going off, if followed 
by the militia, will render cur force contemptible indeed. 

Wednes ay, October the 26th.— Damp, cloudy day azd 
light northwest wind. The militia were moved across the creek 
this day up a pretty defensible piece of grcund, ha‘f a mile in 
advance. The ccuntry to the northwest for nineteen miles has 
been found by the deputy surveyor to ke principally upland, 
timbered with young white oak and hickory. A large beaten 
path, running north and south, was crossed by him about ten 
miles from camp an‘ his party had nearly surprised a camp of 
five Indian: in that distance, the rear of whom were fired upon 
but escaped into a small swamp and made off, leaving their 
blankets and scme peltry behind them. Parties of observation 
have been twelve miles upon an east course, and found the stream 
unen which we are encamped fully eighty feet wide; in about 
three miles it makes a sudden turn to the northwest, but in a 
short Cistance flows in an opposite direction. One of the militia 
is supposed to have fa‘len into the hands of the savages the last 
evening, a: he was cbserved by two of his cempanions who were 
cut hunting to be pursued by them. 

Thursday, October the 27th. — Cloudy, and light north wind, 
with damp weather all day. The twenty Chickasaw Indians men- 
ticned to have been at Fort Washington arrived in camiy this day. 
Piamingo, who is now their king, with Colbert an some other 
character of distincticn, are among the number. These people 
have the most inveterate animosity to all the Indian tribes north- 
west of the Ohio, but most particularly to the Kickapoos, and 
have been at war with the who!e of them from time immemorial. 
We have with us also one of the Cubashe Indians, who was upon 
a visit to his friends in captivity with us, and who offered his 
services to the General. I have been expecting that this poor fel- 
lew, who is indisposed, would be under some creadful appre- 
sensions from these guests, as every species of cruelty is mutu- 
ally practiced by their nations, but he has cemeaned himself like 
aman upon the occasion, and they have politely condescended to 
take him by the hand, as our friend. This is the day of issuing 
provisions to the troops and the contractor has it not in his 
power to serve them with more than a single ration of flour, 
but we expect such a supply on the morrow as will enable us to 
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move forward for a few marches. Beyond that, our prospects are 
gloomy; no magazines established, and even an uncertainty of a 
supply at Fort Washington, with the difficulties of transporta- 
ticn every day increasing by the season and to become still 
greater, as we add to our distance, may make events fatal to 
the whole army. But the General is compelled to move on, as 
the only chance of continuing cur little army. Thirteen men of 
the Viriginia troops have insisted upon their discharges this 
day; almost the whole battalion will speedily follow their ex- 
ample, and in a short time the period of enlistments with the 
other battalions will begin to expire. So that the only prospect 
of effecting the purpose of the campaign is by immediateiy 
marching the army so far into the enemy’s country that they 
may be afraid to return in such Cetachments as shall from time 
to time be entitled to claim their discharges. 

Friday, OctoLer the 28th.— The morning and until twelve 
o'clock cloudy; residue fair with light northwest wind all day. 
We had a soldier killed and scalped this morning three miles 
from camp. He was hunting with another man, who receivel 
a shot in his body, but had strength enough to run half a mi‘e 
and conceal himself in the bu:hes till night, when he joined the 
army, and, most probably, will die of his wound. About ten 
thousand weight of flour was brcught to camp this evening. 

Saturday, October the zgth.— Fair weather and pleasant, 
with light northwest wind. The Chickasaw Indians, with an 
officer and five privates, are gone out for a short war excursion. 
There appears some little discontent in the party, but resting 
principally with Piamingo and Colbert, the former of whom came 
out from his nation expressly to go to Congress, and Colbert for 
hostility, and therefore, although Piamingo has altered his in- 
tention, yet the other insists he can not yield to him in the field 
The division of them might put it out of their power to meet 
any war parties of Indians upcn equal terms, and from this con- 
sideration the chief vo!untarily follows Colbert as his leader. 
This man had latterly had one brother killed, and another 
wounded, by the Western Indians. 

Sunday, October the 30th. — Strong south wind all last 
night and this day, with warm weather. A fatigue party with 
one hundred and thirty non-commissioned officers and _ privates 
were detached yesterday morning to open a road forward, un‘er 
cover of two hundred militia. They were to work until three 
o’clock this day, and then return to the army. This has been 
the usual strength of our fatigues for this purpose, but they have 
heretofore been covered by the piquets, and never preceded the 
army more than three or four hours. The army was put m 
motion this morning at nine o’clock, ,and have marche seven 
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niiles over a level country, with oak, hickory, maple, buckeye 
and some beech, and have encamped upon a small run of poor 
water, near the commencement of a very brushy piece of land, 
eighty-one miles from Fort Washington. One spring and two 
or three runs of water, issuing from low land or stagnant 
marshes, and of bad quality, have laid in our route. 


Monday, October the 31st—A strong gale the last night 
from the west northwest, and brisk wind from the same quarter, 
with fair weather, all day. The impossibility of getting forward 
with all the baggage of the army, and the expectation of flour, 
has determined the General to halt this day. Some military stores 
that were Lrought on to the last encampment from Fort Jeffer- 
son, together with baggage which the cfficers took the liberty of 
bringing up, delayed our last movement very much, and so over- 
loaded the wagons and the few packhorses of the troop: that in 
many instances it was found necessary to discharge them in part 
upon the road, whereby some corps were ceprived of their tents. 
Sixty of the militia have deserted in a body thi: day, and it has 
become probable that a considerable part (and perhaps the whole) 
of the residue may speedily fo'low. They murmur at the allow- 
ance of provisions, and complain that they are not sufficiently 
clothed for the service at this season. The First United States 
Regiment is detached upon this occasion; they are to move back 
beyond Fort Jefferson, and prevent our provisions which may 
be upon the way from being rifled by these deserters, and to 
apprehend them, if it be practicable. This movement may have 
a further good effect upon the militia that are in camp, and be 
the means of keeping them to their duty; but however necessary 
it may be, I have to regret that we are hereby deprived for a 
time of a corps of three hundred effective men (effective from 
the experience of the officers, and the opportunities they have 
had for discipline) which must be estimated as the be:t in the 
service. Captain Powers, of the levies, has been ordered in ad- 
vance today with fifty men, to reconnoitre the country. 

Tuesday, November the tIst.—Cloudy and _ mocerate 
weather, with light southerly winds all day. Thirty-two thousan | 
weight of flour arrived in camp the last evening, under escort of 
laulkner’s company of riflemen. The army is ordered to halt 
this cay to give the General time, I imagine, to make up despatches 
for the war office, as no other cause is obvious. It is very true 
that we have not the means of transporting all the tents, and en- 
trenching tools without dismounting some of the cavalry, but the 
same objections will remain for the morrow. Forty return horses 
left the camp this afternoon for Fort Hamilton, under the escort 
of a subaltern and fourteen men of the Second United States 
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Regiment, who are to give them protection to within one day’s 
march of the fort, and rejoin the army. 

Wednesday, November the 2d. — Light westerly wind, with 
cloudy, cold weather all day, and some small rain and snow from 
three to four o’clock P. M. The army in motion at nine this 
morning, an made a march of eight miles, which increases our 
whcle distance frcm Fort Washington to eighty-nine miles. The 
first five miles, and to a creek of a'most still water or gently 
running to the east, is generally very low, level an] wet land, 
with large oak, ash and hickory timber. The residue is also level 
and meist, and principally of beech timber. The whole distance 
must be rendered almost impassable in wet weather. Upon the 
left, but more particularty upen the right, are very extensive 
swamps. The old Indian path ha: been cur guide through them, 
Ceviating frcm it, hcwever, occasionally, from a half to a whole 
mile, in order to shorten the road. which has made cur course 
about north thirty cezrees west. ‘he encampment is on tolerably 
good ground, with a sma!l limestone run of water and some bot- 
tom land in front, in two lines, ea:t northeast and west south- 
west, and the artillery equally disposed in the centre of the first 
and second line. One cf our small ccmman’s fel! upon an In- 
dian camp yesterday and tock five horses with a gun an1l some 
peltry, but according to general practice, suffered all the Indians 
to escape them. We are informed that cre of our hunters has 
lately been kiled near Fort Hamilton. : 

Thursday, November the 3rd.— Light northeast wind last 
night an‘ th’s day, with a small flight of snow, but not enough 
to cover the ground. The army has marche! eight miles this 
day, and cur distance from Fort Washington is ninety-seven miles 
by the line which the surveyor kas run, the read not very materi- 
ally deviating therefrom; its breadth is a’most all the way suff- 
cient for two carriages. In the first three miles of this morning, 
we passed small, low prairies (extensive to the right and left) 
and wet, sunken grounds of woodland, timbere1 with oak, ash 
and hickory; the residue, of gent’e, rising grounds, timbered 
principal'y with beech, but scme cak and hickory; and small 
limestene runs, though not abounding with water at this time. 
Our encampment is on a very handscme piece of rising ground, 
with a stream of forty feet in front running to the west. The 
army in two lines, and four pieces of artillery in the centre of 
each; Faulkner’s company of riflemen upon the right flank with 
one treop of horse also upon the left. The militia acro:s the 
stream (which is supposed to be the St. Mary, emptying itself 
into the Miami of the Lakes) and over a rich bottom of three 
hundred yards, upon a high extensive fine flat of open woods. 
Here are an immense number of old and new Indian camp:, and 
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it appears to have been a place of their general resort. About 
fifteen of them, horse and foot, quitted this ground near the 
time we arrived upon it, as was discovered by their tracks in the 
banks of the stream. Colonel Oldham, who has long been con- 
versant with Indian affairs, supposes it a party of observation, 
and the first that has been about us since he joined the army; 
imagining all the others that have been noticed mere hunters. 

Friday, November the 4th, 1791.—Moderate northwest wind, 
serene atmosphere and unclouded sky; but the fortunes of this 
day have been as the cruelest tempest to the interests of the coun- 
try and this army, and will blacken a fuil page in the future 
annals of America. The troops have all been defeated, and 
though it is impossible at this time to ascertain our loss, yet there 
can be no manner of doubt that more than one-half of the army 
are either killed or wounded. The whole amount of_our private 
baggage, with the artillery, military stores, provisions and horses, 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the shattered re- 
mains of our forces are coming into Fort Jefferson this evening, 
at seven o'clock, after the precipitate flight of twenty-nine miles 
since nine o'clock in the morning. The detail of this misfortune 
shall be made out as soon as I am furnished with returns from 
the different corps in action. 

Saturday, November the 5th.—Fair weather and fresh north- 
west wind all day. 

Upon a consultation last night with the field officers, the 
General thought proper to move the army at ten o’clock P. M. It 
appeared that Fort Jefferson was destitute of provision, that flour 
was near at hand and that there was no prospect of refreshing 
the troops but from that source. The garrison might be sud- 
denly invested, and, of course, it became a matter of the utmost 
consequence to throw in supplies as soon as possible. We moved 
about seven mi:es during that night, and were obliged to halt 
from the severe fatigues the troops had undergone. At daylight 
we resumed our march, and at eight o’clock we met a convoy 
of flour, and, soon after, a drove of cattle. Two rounds of the 
iormer, per man, was served out and the residue, about eighty- 
five hundred pounds, and the cattle, were immediately sent back 
for the garrison and wounded, under an escort of fifty men 
from the First Regiment. We continued our march all day an‘ 
for a couple of hours in the night, which brought the advance to 
within thirteen miles from Fort Hamilton, but the men are very 
much dispersed, and the disorder consequent upon a defeat was 
perhaps never more conspicuous. 

Sunday, November the 6th.—F air weather and light southerly 
wind. Arrived at Fort Hamilton at nine o’clock this morning. 
The First Regiment got in generally by evening, and the lame 
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and wounded of the army have been dropping in singly and by 
small parties all day. Some of them, and of the militia more 
particularly, are pushing on to Fort Washington, notwithstand- 
ing orders to the contrary. Indeed, very little attention is paid 
by them to any regulation whatever. The officers appear to have 
lost almost the shadow of command, and there is scarcely a hope 
of reducing them to system and obedience short of the fort. Such 
are the effects of our ignominious flight—for so it must be deemed 
from the circumstances along of the men’s throwing away their 
acms after they quitted the field of action, and which was very 
general in every corps engaged. 

Monday, November the 7th.-— Fair weather and _ light 
southerly wind all day. The garrison at Fort Hamilton relieved 
this day by Captain Armstrong and fifty men of the First United 
States Regiment. The wounded and stragglers of the army are 
still coming in, and probably will be for a number of days. At 
twelve o’clock the First Regiment, militia, and such of the other 
corps as have arrived, were put in motion for Fort Washington, 
and marched twelve miles before night. 

Tuesday, November the 8th—Showery and ca!m before day- 
light and till noon; residue cloudy. In motion at daylight, and 
arrive at Fort Washington at twelve o’clock. The troops were 
immediately encamped in its vicinity upon Deer creek, and every 
means possible used to make them comfortable; but all the camp 
equipage being lost in the late action, they are destitute indeed 
of common necessaries, even axes they have not. The officers 
finding houses to cover them:elves, quit their men, and the con- 
sequences are very great disorder. - 

Wednesday, November the 9th.—Rainy morning and until 
twelve o’clock; the residue fair, with moderate southwest wind. 
Every house in this town is filled with drunken soldiers and there 
seems one continued scene of confusion. The General’s indis- 
position prevents much of his own attention to the army at this 
time; he has been suffering under a most painful fit of the gout 
since the 23rd ultimo, and was not able to mount his horse on 
the morning of the action without assistance. But no efforts 
have been wanting to prevent abuses and disorder, as well as to 
afford comfort and convenience to the soldiers and to obtain hos- 
pitals and all proper provisions for the wounded, whose situa- 
tion is truly distressing at this time. 

Thursday, November 10th.—Heavy showers of rain with 
much thunder, before day; light and wet weather until nine 
c’clock; the residue of this day fair weather, with a strong west 
wind. A detachment of fifty men as an escort to some pro- 
visions has marched for Fort Jefferson this day. 
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Friday, November the 11th—Fair and cold weather, with 
moderate northwest wind. Major Zeigler, with upwards of one 
hundred men of the First United States Regiment, marched this 
day as a reinforcement to the escort for Fort Jefferson. Piam- 
ingo, Colbert and the other Chickasaws, with the white people 
mentioned to have gone out from our camp on the 29th ultimo, 
have returned with five scalps, having been twenty miles beyond 
the Miami towns on the road to Detroit. Here they fell in with 
an Indian, who, mistaking them for friends, gave so vaunting 
an account of the late unfortunate action and defeat, that before 
ke had completed his narrative they shot him through the body. 
He told them that they had but seven hundred warriors engaged, 
and that his “own arm was quite weary with tomahawking.” 

Saturday, November the 12th.—Cloudy, cold morning, with 
appearances of snow; the day fair, and moderate west wind. 

Sunday, November the 13th—Cloudy and moderate weather, 
with light southerly wind. 

Mcnday, November the 14th.—Very heavy rain from three 
oclock this morning and through the day, with strong south 
wind. Twenty more Chickasaws have arrived under the Elder 
Colbert, who appears a clever, intelligent fellow, and had in- 
tended to have joined the army. 

Tuesday, November the 15th.—Snow the latter part of last 
night and in small flights during the day, with moderate west wind 
and mild weather. 

Wednesday, November the 16th—Overcast and calm all 
day. The last of Beddinger’s battalion of levies discharged. 

Thursday, November the 17th—Calm, fair and warm 
weather all day. The who!le ccuntry is just whitened by a small 
snow last night. 

Friday, November the 18th—Fair weather and calm. 
Piamingo had his audience of leave from the General this day, 
and condoled with him upon the misfortunes of the campaign. 
He took occasion to observe that the armies of Britain had been 
formerly opposed to his nation and that the officers were at first 
cistinguishable among the soldiery, as among our troops, by 
cocked hats, plumes, etc., and were soon killed—whereupon con- 
fusicn ensued and the men fell easy victims of their prey. But 
grown wiser by experience, they dressed their forces all alike 
and became victorious. He recommended strongly to the General 
to fight the Indians in their own way from behind logs and trees, 
and be continually changing the ground in time of action. This 
is their manner and they seldom fire twice from under the same 
cover, but, as soon as they have discharged their pieces from 
behind one tree, shift themselves to another; so that it is almost 
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impossible to find them out, or to know whither to direct your 
fire. 

Saturday, November the 19th.—Fair and pleasant weather, 
w.th light southwest wind. By inteligence from Fort Jefferson, 
we are informed that the first escort with provisions had safely 
arrive, that the wounded and missing of the army had got in 
there in considerable numbers and had exhausted all the supplies 
that were forwarded upon the 5th, and the last of them reduced 
to the necessity of receiving horse-flesh and green hides for their 
support; but we know this state of affairs can not have existed 
long, as Major Zeigler must have arrived with ample stores be- 
fore this time. Lieutenant Dennie, aide-de-camp to the General 
was dispatched this evening for Philadelphia by way of the Ohio 
river, with the particulars of the action and losses upon the 4th 
and the General himself proposes soon to follow. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE UNFORTUNATE AFFAIR OF FRIDAY, WITH THE 
DISPOSITION OF THE ARMY, ETC. 


Upon the Thursday evening of November the 3d, at four 
c'clock, the army, having marched eight miles, and ninety-seven 
from Fort Washington, and being by estimation about twenty 
iniies from the Miami towns, were immediately encamped in two 
lines on a small rising ground descencing gradually in front to a 
stream of fifty feet, fordable at this time, and which is supposed 
to empty itself into the Miami of Lake Frie. 

Patterson’s, Clarke’s and Iw:tler’s battalions composed the 
first line, Patterson on the right, and four pieces of artillery upon 
the right of Butler. 

The Second United State: Regiment, with Gaither’s and Ped- 
cinger’s battalions, formed the rear line; Bedcinger on the right 
(in a rear face) and four pieces of artillery upon the left of his 
battalion. One troop of horse, commanded by Captain Truman, 
and a ccmpany of riflemen, under Captain Fau'kner, were en- 
camped upon the right flank, and occupied a front of about 
seventy yards, which was the whole distance between the lines, 
the length of them being nearly four hundre’, the rear some- 
what more an’ the front line somewhat les:. Sowden’s troop 
cf horse was on the left. 

The encampment, very defensible against regular troops, was 
found on experience to be feeble to an Indian attack. Descend- 
ing, as has been observed, to the front, though in some places the 
stream was more than a hundred yards distant, yet in others it 
approached within twenty-five. 

He was directed to make two detachments that evening, and 
to send out three or four active, enterprising officers, with twenty 
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men each, by daylight the next morning, to explore the country 
and acquire information of the enemy. Although the Co!onel 
scemed fully impressed with the necessity of these measures and 
was also soldier enough to pay implicit obedience to orders, yet 
his command was of a very different complexion, and there is 
uo manner of doubt that upon any, or‘er disazreeable an1 re- 
pugnant to their caprice, they would have faced to the right 
abeut; and of this disposition we had the ful‘est testimony from 
Colonel Oldham’s evidence and the conduct of the men. Those 
de‘achments were never made, an] the militia complaining of 
being teo much fatigued fer the purpose in the evening an‘ the 
attack commencing at an early hour in the morning—though not 
so socn but that they might have gone out and done us most 
essential service by discover.:ng the movements of the enemy. For 
| was in their camp after the trcop: had been under arms and 
dismissed, and long encugh to express my surprise to Colonel 
Oldham that these parties had not been sent out, and to receive 
assurance that they should instant!y be attened to. 

The militia were not enrclled for any of the common duties 
of camp, and the cnly services demanded of them has been for 
small escorts and the usual purpose of reconnoitering, for 
which, being wocdsmen, they seem better calculated than any 
other part of the army. But it wa: not often that they could be 
comman“ed, even in this way, though, except in this present in- 
stance, the'r refusal was always sivnified an! no opportunity 
given to perform such service by detail from the line. 

Captain Stcugh cf the levies, with a detachment of upwards 
of twenty men (vclunteers), was ordered in advance during the 
evening, to come in by a detcur upon the Indian rath at the dis- 
tance of a ccune cf miles, fer the rurpose of irtercenting any 
small parties cf Indians that might te returning from stealing 
our horses. Fer we were under the necessity of e'ther turning 
them cut to fee! or suffering them to starve, an! there was no 
doubt but that some of them must be taken away. This detach- 
nent’ socn fcund itself surrounded by the enemy, and, after ex- 
changing a few shct, escaped under cover of the night and re- 
turned to camp abcut twelve o'clock. But 20 report was made 
to headquarters, thcugh the commanding officer assures me he 
waite! on General Butler and Lieutenant-Colonel Gibson, and 
requested them to communicate that he had fatlen in with very 
great number of Indians. 

In the course of the night, about fifty shot were fired, prin- 
cipally by our own sentinels, scmetimes, no doubt, at the enemy, 
but oftener, probably, without any object whatever. This, how- 
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ever, as it exceeded much our usual practice, induced the General, 
in addition to his orders for the men to be prepared at all times 
for immediate service, to direct that the troops should lay upon 
their arms with al their accoutrements on. And upon the morn- 
ing of the 4th they were turned out somewhat earlier than com- 
n:on, and continued upon the parade until objects could be dis- 
tinctly seen at the distance of at least three hundred yards. 

In the common order of duty the troops had been paraed 
every morning ten minutes before daylight, and continued under 
arms till near sunrise, but for the purpose of collecting the horses 
which were to be sent back to Fort Jefferson for ammunition 
and store:, and to refresh the men who were to be put generally 
on duty in erecting some works of deposit at this place, they were 
dismissed at an earlier hour than usual. It was in this oppor- 
tunity that I visited the militia camp and was informed that the 
parties to have been ordered out had been altogether neglected. 
Colonel Oldham mentioned to me the loss of a!l his own horses, 
and the apprehension that we must have suffered much in this 
way, but gave me no reason to suppose that he had made any 
discoveries which might lead him to suppose the enemy were in 
force to fight us. 

Imme‘iately upon my return to headquarters, and about half 
an hour before sun-rising, the attack commenced upon the militia. 
Their positicn appeared to me (and | had reconnoitered it well) 
to have been a very defensib'e one. For four hundred yards in 
front the wood was cpen and afforded no cover to the enemy; it 
cculd hardly be supposed an attempt would be made upon their 
rear, for in that case the Indians must have been exposed to two 
fires—a situation they extremely dread—and besides, the bottcm 
land in that cirection, and which was just at the back of their 
tents, fell suddenly to near thirty feet, and men stepping off only 
a litt'e distance from it must have put themselves unJer good 
cover. I regretted to the General upon the preceding evening that 
we could not occupy this ground, but the troops, much fatigued, 
had at that time got their camp, and it was too late to alter their 
disposition. 

The firing of the enemy was preceded for about five minutes 
by the Indian yell, the first I ever heard; not terrible, as has been 
represented, but more resembling an infinitude of horse-bells sud- 
denly opening to you than any other sound I could compare it to. 
The resistance of the militia deserves not the name of defense, 
but should be branded as the most ignominious flight. Except a 
very faint and feeble fire from their small guards, I can not learn 
that there was any opposition, or even to show of it. But dashing 
“he'ter skelter” into our camp, they threw the battalions, not then 
quite formed, into some confusion. And not conceiving even this 
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a place of sufficient security, they broke through the second line, 
carrying with them a few men of Gaither’s, and but for a fire 
they received from the enemy and which drove them back, there 
is no doubt but they would have been off. During the whole 
action their conduct was cowardly in the most shameful degree, a 
few instances to the contrary excepted. 

Close upon the heels of the flying militia followed the In- 
dians, who for a moment seemed as if determined to enter our 
camp with them; but the complexion of the troops, drawn up in 
tolerable order and with fixed bayonets, cooled their ardour a 
little, and they were fain to cover themselves behind logs and 
bushes at the distance of about seventy yards. From the very 
early attack upon the left of the front, and through the whole 
of the second line, there can be little doubt but that we were com- 
pletely surrounded at the time of the first onset upon the militia. 
And though it may be impossible to ascertain with precision the 
numbers of the enemy, yet if we estimate them at upwards of a 
thousand, I am persuaded we shall not overrate them. Taking 
this for granted, and when it is known that our whole force (the 
militia excepted) amounted only to thirteen hundred and eighty 
men—eighty of whom were officers’ servants, who are very 
seldom, if ever, brought into action—and that the various guards, 
equal to two hundred and twenty by being made up in the general 
detail from the corps, and dispersed in the suddenness of the at- 
tack (never after to be effectually collected), reducing our efficient 
numbers to one thousand and eighty of raw and undisciplined 
troops, ignorant totally of the Indian and indeed all other mode 
of fighting—for the whole army was constituted by new raised 
troops, engaged only for six months, the Second Regiment ex- 
cepted, and this also was but of the moment, just brought into 
the field, without time for instruction and never having fired even 
a blank cartridge—whoever, I say, shall be acquainted with all 
these circumstances must acknowledge that we entertained an 
unequal war and long maintained the contest, too soon rendered 
doubtful by the superiority of the Indian mode of fighting. For 
though very early in the action we lost considerable number of 
officers, yet it was not until a severe service of more than two 
hours that a retreat was thought of. 

The Second United States Regiment, Butler’s and Bed- 
dinger’s battalions, the artillery and the cavalry were the prin- 
cipal sufferers; and Gaither’s battalion also experienced great 
loss. Clarke’s battalion, being advantageously posted and ac- 
quainted with this kind of. fighting, lost but few men, and a com- 
pany of riflemen posted on the right flank scarcely any. 

Whether it was that the Indians respected and stood aloof 

tom men fighting in some measure after the manner of them- 
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selves or from some other cause, I know not; but it is certain that 
those corps suffered less than any others, excepting Patterson’s, 
which was always drawn up between them and which shared little 
in the misfortunes of this day. 

The great weight of the enemy’s attack and fire seemed to 
commence with the artillery of the first line, and to continue 
along Butler’s battalion to the left and through the whole of the 
second. This battalion charged the enemy with very great spirit; 
and the artillery, if not well served, was bravely fought and every 
officer and more than two-thirds of the men killed or wounded. 
Concealed as the Indians were, it was almost impossible to dis- 
cover them and aim the pieces to advantage; but a large quantity 
of cannister and some round shot were, however, thrown in 
amongst them. 

The Second United States Regiment made three successive 
and successful charges, the enemy giving ground to the power- 
ful effect of their bayonets—but not till they had felt its force. 
Ir. those arduous services, however, the regiment was cut up, two 
officers only being left alive, and one of them wounded. 

Our whole loss of regular troops and levies, in non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, amounted to five hundred and 
fifty killed and two hundred wounded; and of commissioned 
officers, out of ninety-five whom we had in the field, thirty-one 
were killed and twenty-four wounded. The militia* had four 
officers killed and five wounded, and of non-commissioned officers 
and privates, thirty-eight killed and twenty-nine wounded. Four- 
teen artificers and ten pack-horse men were also killed, and 
thirteen wounded. 

The Indians, in more than one or two instances, during the 
engagement pushed with a very daring spirit upon the artillery 
of the front line and on the left flank of the army, and twice 
gained our camp, plundering the tents and scalping the dead and 
dying—but at both times they were driven back. It happened 
unfortunately that this part of our encampment was feeble 
through the day, for the troops ordered there, being made up of, 
detachments from different battalions, displayed not that spirit 
which may be expected from complete corps, where every man 
fights under the eye of his own immediate officer, and in the 
presence of those comrades, who will mark his more minute action 
and forever censure or applaud in proportion to the merit of his 
particular exertions. And it appears very extraordinary that a 
knowledge of the amazing power of this stimulus does not at 





* By the return of the militia upon the morning of the 3rd, they had 
twenty-nine commissioned officers and two hundred and ninety non-com- 
missioned officers and privates present. 
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least induce all honorary duties of the soldier to be performed in 
this order. There was not, however, under these circumstances, 
and scarcely upon any occasion, a want of bravery observable 
amongst the troops. At the close of the action, indeed, and after 
they had been engaged warmly for more than two hours, dis- 
order and confusion seemed to pervade the greatest part of them. 
They were very much depressed in spirits by the loss of their 
officers, and huddled together in crowded parties in various parts 
of the encampment where every shot from the enemy took effect. 
It was in vain that their surviving leaders used threats and en- 
treaties, and almost every other means that could be devised, to 
reduce them to the appearance of order. 

In this desperate situation of affairs, when even hope, that 
last consolation of the wretched, had failed the army, that the 
General took the resolution of abandoning his camp and attempt- 
ing a retreat. There was a mere possibility that some of the 
troops might be brought off, though it could not be counted on 
among the probabilities. But there was no alternative. The men 
must either retreat, or be sacrificed without resistance, as the 
enemy were shooting them down at pleasure from behind trees 
and the most secure covers, whilst they could scarcely be led to 
discharge a single gun with effect. 

Upon this occasion very extraordinary exertions were made 
to draw together men sufficient to give the appearance of 
efficiency. Feints were made in various directions and different 
parts of the encampment, and whilst they served in some measure 
tc produce the first effect, they operated to deceive the enemy. 

Having thus collected in one body the greatest part of the 
troops and such of our wounded as could possibly hobble along 
with us, we pushed out from the left of the rear line, sacrificing 
our artillery and baggage; and with them, we were compelled to 
leave some of our wounded. 

In about one mile and a half, we gained the road, the enemy 
scarcely pursuing beyond that distance, and annoying us very little 
on our retreat. There can be no doubt they had it in their power 
to have cut us off, almost to a man; it is probable, however, that 
they might have been suspicious of the movement, and therefore 
thought it most eligible to embrace the opportunity to plunder, 
before possibly it could be snatched from them. Those unfor- 
tunate men also whom we were compelled to leave behind must 
for a time have engaged their attention. Although there we.e 
but a very few of them—all that were able to walk being brought 
eff, and some of the officers on horses—yet the sympathy for 
those few is sufficient to torture the mind of sensibility. The 
soldier who has not been compelled to sacrifice his brave com- 
Panion to all the torments which the most infernal invention can 
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devise, knows not the extent of military sufferings, and is happily 
a stranger to the most agonizing motives of vengeance. But the 
determined resolution of our unfortunate friends (incapacitated 
from wounds to quit the field, yet who, as soon as the fate of 
the day became uncertain, charged their pieces with a coolness 
and deliberation that reflects the highest honor upon their 
memory) and the firing of musketry in camp after we quitted it, 
leaves us very little room for doubt that their latest efforts were 
professionally brave and that where they could pull a trigger they 
avenged themselves. 

It is not probable that many of the Indians fell this day, 
though there are persons who pretend to have seen great numbers 
dead. I had myself an opportunity of making observations, but 
they were not correspondent with this assertion. 

The conduct of the army after quitting the ground was in a 
most supreme degree disgraceful. Arms, ammunition and ac- 
coutrements were almost all thrown away, and even the officers 
in some instances divested themselves of their fusees and C ’ 
exemplifying by this conduct a kind of authority for the most 
precipitate and ignominious flight. 

It was half an hour past nine o’clock when we quitted the 
field of action, and by seven in the evening we had reached Fort 
Jefferson, a distance of twenty-nine miles. Here we met the 
First United States Regiment, and upon the counsel of the field 
officers and myself, the General ordered the march to be resumed 
at ten o'clock, with that corps, the remains of the artillery, cavalry, 
Second United States Regiment and such of the militia and levies 
as could be collected. They were extremely fatigued, but no re- 
treshments could be obtained for them, there being only three 
hundred weight of flour and no meat with the garrison; and, in 
fact, upon this information, the militia and levies would not be 
nalted, but had pushed forwards towards Fort Hamilton. 

The probability at this time was that Fort Jefferson would 
very soon be invested by the Indians, and the great object with 
the General was to throw in a quantity of provisions as soon as 
possible. A convoy of flour was known to be upon the way, and 
we had every reason to suppose that by forced marches it might 
be deposited with the garrison by next morning. We marched 
seven miles that night in bad roads without success and were com- 
pelled to halt, for the men could not possibly be pushed further. 

At reveille, upon the 5th, we were again in motion, and in 
three or four miles met the pack-horses with flour and a small 
drove of cattle. All the last, with fifty loads of the flour, were 
immediately pushed towards Fort Jefferson, escorted by a captain 
and fifty men of the First Regiment, which it was presumed 
would be competent to get in if the enemy were not in force, and 
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that if they were in force the whole army could not effect it. In- 
deed, the First Regiment, worn down as it was by constant march- 
ing, was the only corps fit for any kind of duty, the residue of 
the troops being almost all destitute of arms and clothing and 
very much dispirited by their late defeat. The convoy, however, 
happily succeeded, and very few Indians had been observed about 
the fort upon the 5th. On the evening of this day, and having 
marched an hour or two in the night, we were within thirteen 
niles of Fort Hamilton, and sixty from the field of action; with 
the advance only, for the troops at this time were very much 
dispersed and some stragglers had stolen forward to seek refresh- 
ments. A couple of pounds of flour per man was all that we 
could afford them, and all, indeed, that we could promise our- 
selves, short of the fort. 

Upon the morning of the 6th of November we moved early 
and crossed the Miami about ten o’clock. All this day and fore- 
noon of the 7th the troops were coming in to Fort Hamilton, of 
the wounded and others, in small parties, and so continued for a 
number of days. Many of the poor fellows, incapable of keep- 
ing pace with the foremost of the retreat, fancied themselves 
quite in the rear and the savages at their heels, and being with- 
out any means of defense whatever (having, as has been observed, 
too generally thrown away their arms), they quit the road and 
dared not again attempt it till they had struck the Miami river. 
Some of them, and even of the wounded, were out six, seven and 
eight days, without the smallest refreshment. 

At twelve o’clock, upon the 7th of November, we marched 
from Fort Hamilton with the First Regiment and some shattered 
remains of artillery and cavalry. Second United States Regi- 
ment, levy corps and militia (leaving Captain Armstrong, with 
fifty men of the First United States Regiment as a garrison), 
and arrived at Fort Washington upon the noon of the 8th. 

_ Every exertion was immediately male to place the wounded 
1 an eligible situation and afford them all the comforts that the 
circumstances of the country would admit. 

_The troops were encamped, and no endeavors were spared 
tc impress them with the idea that they were still soldiers; but 
officers and men seemed to have lost all consideration for mili- 
tary propriety and service. The First and Second Regiments and 
the artillery, however, soon recollected themselves in some meas- 
tre, but, the levies were lost forever; their time of service was 
near expiring; all relation between officers and men: forgot, and 
not even the semblance of duty acknowledged for the public. 
feat excesses were committed in the town, and nothing was 
More devoutly to be wished for than that we were fairly rid of 
them. In justice, however, it must be observed that there were 
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officers whose exertions were not wanting to correct abuses, and 
others only prevented from evincing them by wounds and in- 
ability; that they and the whole army were distressed for the 
want of clothing, blankets, camp equipage (except tents), and 
this at a season when they were most essentially necessary. Their 
situation indeed was truly distressing, and could only be justly 
conceived of by experiencing it. 


LIST OF KILLED AND WOUNDED OFFICERS 
Artillery 


Major Ferguson, Captain Bradford and Lieutenant Spear, 
killed. Captain Ford, wounded. 


Cavalry 
Captain Truman, Lieutenant Debutts and Cornet Bhines, 
wounded. 
First United States Regiment 


Captain Doyle, wounded. Only a baggage-guard of this 
corps was with the army. 


Second United States Regiment 


Major Heart, Captains Phelon, Newman and Kirkwood, 
Lieutenant Warren, Ensigns Balch and Cobb, killed. Lieutenant 
Greaton, wounded. 

First Regiment of Levies 

Captains Vanswearingen, Tipton and Price, Lieutenants Mc- 
Math and Boyde, Ensigns Wilson, Reaves, Brooks, Chase and 
Turner, Adjutant Burges and Doctor Grasson, killed. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Darke, Captains Darke and- Buchannon, Lieu- 
tenants Morgan, Lyle, McRhae, Price and Davidson, and Ad- 
jutant Whistler, wounded. 


Second Regwment of Levies 


Captains Cribbs, Platt, Smith and Purdy, Lieutenants Kelso 
and Lukins, Ensigns McMichael, Beatty and Purdy, and Adjutant 
Anderson, killed. Lieutenant-Colonel Gibson, Major Butler, Cap- 
tain Slough, Lieutenants Thomson, Cummins and Reed, Ensign 
Morehead and Adjutant Crawford, wounded. 


Kentucky Militia 


Lieutenant-Colonel Oldham, Captain Lemon, Lieutenants 
3riggs and Montgomery, killed. Captains Thomas and Madison, 
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Lieutenants Owens and Stagher, Ensign Walters and Doctor 
Ganoe, wounded. 

Major-General Butler, killed. 

Colonel Sargent, Adjutant General, and the Viscount Ma- 
lartie acting as aide-de-camp to the General, wounded. 

We lost in this action three six-pounders and three threes, 
brass, and two pieces of iron ordnance. Two traveling forges 
and four four-oxteams, complete; two baggage wagons with 
horses; three hundred and sixteen pack-horses full-harnessed, 
besides those of the contractor’s department ; thirty-nine artillery, 
and a considerable number of dragoon and private riding horses; 
with the horseman’s swords, pistols, etc.; three hundred and 
cighty-four common and eleven horseman’s tents and marquees; 
twelve hundred muskets and bayonets, with cartridge-boxes, belts 
and all the other accoutrements complete, and all the drums of 
the army; one hundred and sixty-three felling axes; eighty-nine 
spades; eight-eight mattocks; armourer’s, carpenter’s, black- 
smith’s and tinman’s tools in whole sets; with a variety of valu- 
able et cetera requisite for establishing works upon the great 
scale, at the Miami towns, also two medicine chests, and a 
quantity of quartermaster’s stores; which, together with the pro- 
visions of bread and beef in camp, have been estimated by a 
tolerably accurate calculation, at the sum of thirty-two thousand, 
eight hundred and ten dollars. 

In the before-going detail of our unsuccessful essay with the 
savages, I have cautiously avoided marking the conduct of in- 
dividual character, and where so laudable exertion prevails for the 
display of military abilities and prowess, as was evident upon this 
unfortunate day among all ranks of officers, in a full proportion 
to their genius and opportunities, though to discriminate for the 
public eye might be deemed invidious, yet private memorandums 
upon those occasions are useful, in which names may be intro- 
cuced and particular merit of “all ranks” (from the command- 
ing general to the youngest subaltern officer) to be recorded with- 
out injury to individual feelings. 

And to commence in the highest grade. It may with justice 
be observed of our General, that his conduct was cool and brave, 
and though very much debilitated by a long and severe fit of the 
gout, yet, had the army been respectable in numbers and as equal 
to the receiving disposition as he was of making it, there can be 
but little doubt that the fortunes of the day might have worn a 
Letter aspect. 

Major-General Butler fought on foot until the moment be- 
fore he fell, and with his own command (which was the front 
line), encouraging the men to duty by precept and example. He 
was shot from his horse about half an hour before the action was 
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over, and, from the nature of his wound, must have expired 
within a few moments of the troops quitting the field. 

Lieutenant-Colonels G and D were both wounded, 
the former dangerously ; Colonel G—— had not, that I know of, 
an opportunity given him to display much military ability. Colonel 
D was more fortunate. The General ordered him to charge 
tlle enemy with the Second United States Regiment; some con- 
sequent and simple movements were obvious—field enough, per- 
haps, for very subaltern genius, but beyond his capacity. The 
true character of this gentleman is brave, without the most dis- 
tant semblance of a general. In action, he is most passionately 
intent upon Indian-killing himself, but inadequate to performing 
it by battalion, or even by platoons. And in the execution of the 
command to the Second Regiment, which was performed with 
great ardor and spirit, the whole merit is due to Heart and his 
own Officers, for the Colonel only went along with them, after 
the exertion for their formation under a heavy and galling fire 
from the enemy was over, and in which arduous service I ob- 
served the adjutant, Mr. Warren, to be particularly active. The 
Major’s conduct through the day was soldierly beyond my ex- 
pectations. 

Major Butler, of the levies, received a wound in the leg 
early in the action that might have excused a modest soldier from 
Guty; but after retiring from the field to dress his wounds, he 
returned to the charge with spirit, and fought on horseback dur- 
ing the residue of service. 

Almost all the officers of Beddinger’s battalion were cut up 
at an early period of the action, without rendering those im- 
portant services which a judicious and enterprising field-officer 
might have made them competent to. They were conspicuously 
brave in some instances, and the lives of Captain Vanswearingen 
and Lieutenant McMath seemed to have been thrown away by 
themselves with a degree of hardy temerity. Adjutant Burges 
fell, exerting himself to rally broken troops and reduce them to 
order, and a Lieutenant Stevenson was remarkably conspicuous 
from his tact and activity in forming detachments from the scat- 
tered soldiers of the battalion and leading them to duty with 
great animation. It appeared to me very unfortunate that the 
major was absent upon this occasion. The situation of his corps 
in the line early exposed them to a galling fire, and demanded the 
abilities and command of a field-officer. His indisposition had 
compelled him to quit the army immediately after its advance 
from Fort Jefferson. The conduct of Major Clarke was cool and 
brave. Although his abilities are too moderate and his attentions 
too small to constitute the perfect officer, yet he had his battalion 

in good order upon this day and to the moment of our quitting the 
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field, the command for which he seemed to receive with reluct- 
ance and executed with propriety. 

Major G , though not deficient, I presume, in spirit, has 
too much the vis-inertiae for a soldier. I can not, from my own 
observation or the intelligence I have been able to acquire, say 
that he attempted any extraordinary exertion upon this trying 
occasion. 

Major P. is, beyond a doubt, a damned bad soldier for 
peace or war, and a very scoundrelly character at all times. To 
rank him among the military is extremely disgraceful to the pro- 
fession of arms. 

Major Ferguson (whose department, though in all services 
the most arduous and attended with as many perils as any in the 
army, does not afford a very ample field for the brilliant display 
of military merit) was a most cool, determined, indefatigable and 
gallant man, and united all those requisites which are so seldom 
to be met with, but which are absolutely essential in the artillery 
officer who aspires to the head of that scientific profession. 

Lieutenant-Colone! Oldham of the militia, and who deserved 
a better command, received a mortal wound in the camp of the 
regular troops, about half an hour before we quitted the field, 
and was left, not quite dead. As his own men were early dis- 
persed, he had not an opportunity of exhibiting more than per- 
sonal coolness and bravery upon this occasion. 

Amongst the captains and subalterns who fell in this action 
and those who survived, it would be difficult even from collective 
observations of the most judicious officer to make a just dis- 
crimination and render a proper tribute to their memories. They 
appeared, almost all of them, to put the best possible complexion 
upon the business to the very latest moment. 

Captain Butler, of Clarke’s battalion, being called to the 
duties of a brigade-major, was, from that consideration perhaps, 
more immediately an object of my notice and applause. His at- 
tentions in the staff department, and the coolness and spirit of 
his behavior as a company officer in action and in his own par- 
ticular command during the whole campaign, together with a 
zeal for enterprise which on many occasions was observable, point 
him out as a man of more than ordinary merit, and would induce 
iy commendations to the notice of government. His situation 
in life is, I believe, a very dependent one. He resides upon the 
frontiers with a hardy set set of men perfectly versed in Indian 
warfare, and could embody and command them with reputation. 
In case of another active campaign, an independent rifle corps 
of a couple of hundred men bestowed upon Captain Butler for 
the most daring service would, I am persuaded, meet the most 
sanguine expectations that could reasonably be formed. 
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Adjutant Crawford, of the same battalion (a man of fifty 
years of age, with all the vigor and activity of forty) is a brave 
and attentive officer, and would serve with honor in the corps 
above mentioned. It deserves to be remembered that very early 
in the action he received a brace of balls in his body, but that not- 
withstanding he continued with cheerfulness and spirit to dis- 
charge his duty during the service, and marched with the army 
ninety-seven miles to Fort Washington, on foot, in bad roads, 
without a murmur or complaint, and scarcely ever betraying the 
symptoms of fatigue or that he was wounded. 

Captain Price, of Gaither’s battalion, a soldier of the last 
war, fell very gallantly in attempting to lead his own company to 
charge. He was advanced some paces of his men when he was 
shot down. 

Ensign Shambourgh, of the First Regiment, who was left in 

our camp with their baggage as quartermaster, behaved with a 
very becoming spirit, and is endowed with much more military 
knowledge than falls to the share of most of the officers in that 
corps. He was very useful and attentive at the artillery (after 
all the officers there and almost all the men were killed or 
wounded) by serving the pieces as a volunteer and annoying the 
enemy. 
Captain Bradford, Lieutenant Spear and Captain Ford 
fought bravely with their pieces, and evinced a coolness and de- 
termination that might have insured a happier issue. The two 
former fell. 

Captain Truman and a Mr. Gihon, of the Horse, caught my 
particular attention as the most enterprising officers of the corps, 
but the situation of the cavalry, very debilitated at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, and worn down at this time, incapacitated 
them from any exertion of consequence. 

Captain Faulkner, of the rifle corps, discovered coolness, 
spirit and judgment in this action and a zeal and _ atten- 
tion to service at all times. A Lieutenant Huston, of his com- 
pany, exerted himself with very becoming gallantry through the 
day. 
Doctor Allison, of the First United States Regiment, and 
who had been appointed the surgeon-general to the army, dis- 
played a great share of military zeal in action by encouraging the 
broken ranks and assisting the officers to rally them to the charge. 
Although there might have been full employ in the line of his 
profession, yet circumstances would not admit that attention in 
the confusion of the battle. 

Even the women exerted themselves upon this day, and drove 
out the skulking militia and fugitives of other corps from under 
wagons and hiding places by firebrands and the usual weapons 
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of their sex. We lost about thirty of them, many of whom were 
inhumanly butchered, with every indecent and aggravated cir- 
cumstance of cruelty that can be imagined, three only making 
their escape. 


Sunday, the 20th of November.—Cloudy weather, with light 
southwest wind all day. The Chickasaw Indians have departed 
this evening to their own country with some presents from the 
governor, and though not quite equal perhaps to their expecta- 
tions, yet they seem tolerably well contented with them. A boat 
has returned this day, after an unsuccessful essay to ascend the 
Miami to Fort Hamilton. The navigation of that river has been 
found by the troops at almost all times extremely difficult, and 
should never be attempted but when the Ohio has a great super- 


iority of height. 
a 


Tuesday, November 22d.—Cloudy, calm weather all day. 
Major Zeigler has returned with his command from Fort Jeffer- 
son after a very fatiguing march, the flat part of the country 
being under water, and the whole road extremely deep and miry. 
The Miami river is not now fordable and ’tis probable it will not 
again be, until the next summer. Some wounded officers returned 
with Major Zeigler; and the garrison consisted of one hundred 
and sixteen men, and there were there forty wounded, of officers 
and privates, when he left. No Indians have been seen upon his 
march, but a great many of their tracks observed, and two men, 
missing from his detachment, are supposed to be taken by them. 
Three men of the Second United States Regiment deserted last 
night, with a boat, down the river 


* 





* * 






Thursday, November the 24th.—Strong wind from the west, 
with rain nearly all day. General Scott and about two hundred 
Kentucky militia have arrived at Cincinnati, upon a projected 
expedition to the Indian country, but there can be no doubt it 
must fail. It was proposed to assemble fifteen hundred men, and 
they were generally turning out, I am informed, with great spirit 
on the report that Fort Jefferson was invested, but, upon its being 
contradicted, they have dispersed to their homes. The present 
opportunity would certainly be a very favorable one for an in- 
cursion to the Indian country, and productive of very happy 
effects. And unless some stroke shall be made in this winter to 
damp the spirits of the enemy, they will probably give us much 
trouble in the spring. 
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Friday, November 25th.—Very strong wind from the west, 
with a small flight of snow last night; moderate wind from the 
same quarter during the day, and cold, cloudy weather. We have 
information of small parties of Indians in the neighborhood of 
Forts Hamilton and Jefferson. 

Saturday, November 26th.—Moderate westerly wind, and fair 
cold weather all day. General Scott and the militia have returned 
to Kentucky, upon certain informaticn that the expedition can 
not now be carried forward. 

Sunday, November 27th.—Light easterly wind, and snow, till 
four P. M., with moderate weather all day. Two inches have 
fallen, upon a level. About forty men of the Second Regiment, 
under a subaltern officer, have been detached for the Muskingum 


this day. 
* * x 


Wednesday, November 30th.—Calm all day and fair weather. 
The waters of the Ohio have been rising for some time and are 
now high, with a probability of their remaining up, as there are, 
at present, strong indications of rain. Major Hamtranck departed 
this evening for Vincennes, with Captain Beattie’s company. He 
took along with him two Indians, who came from the Aubashe last 


summer, to visit their wives in captivity at this garrison. 


* * * 


Thursday, December 8th—Weather fair, and light wind 
from the west. The Governor has departed from the territory 
for Philadelphia, by the way of Louisville, Lexington and through 
the wilderness ; and by his absence, my duty as adjutant-general 
ceases. 

APPENDIX 

Wednesday, February the Ist (1792).—Strong northwest 
wind all last night, and moderate, from the same quarter, during 
the day; some small flights of snow in the morning and the 
residue fair. In motion at seven o’clock, and arrived upon the 
field of action at half past ten; distance, eight miles. To con- 
ceive of the various conflicts and emotions of my mind, upon a 
view of this melancholy theater of our recent misfortunes, ’tis 
essential to become an actor in a similar scene of tragedy; to 
view brave companions falling around you in every quarter, with- 
out a possibility of avenging themselves; and to be exposed for 
more than two hours and a half to a most galling and heavy fire, 
without a single ray of hope or consolation, but that the enemy, 
deriving courage and confidence from the-reduced numbers and 
thinness of our ranks, would rush on to closer quarters and suffer 
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us to sell our lives in the charge of the bayonet. Despair then, 
! know, would have steeled our nerves, and engaged, man to 
man, every soldier acting more than hero, would have glutted his 
own and country’s vengeance in the blood of our infernal foe. 
Although the whole field was covered with twenty inches of snow, 
yet, at every tread of the horse’s feet, dead bodies were exposed 
tc view, mutilated, mangled and butchered with the most savage 
harbarity ; and, indeed, there seems to have been left no act of 
indecent cruelty or torture which was not practiced on this occa- 
sion, to the women as well as men. 

Upon a review of this ground, I find that the sketch I have 
made of it is a tolerably correct one. The immediate spot of the 
encampment appears very strong, and is certainly so defensible 
against regular troops that I believe any military man who has 
not had the fatal experience of the late misfortune would have 
unhesitatingly have pitched upon.it. It is, however, (I must con- 
fess) surrounded by cloze woods, thick bushes and old logs, which 
afford the best cover for an Indian attack; but these appear now 
tc be very much increased since I observed them before the action. 


In riding around our lines, I was astonished to see the amaz- 
ing effect of the enemy’s fire; particularly from the artillery of 
the front line, on, to and around the left flank, and beyond the 
artillery of the rear. Every twig and bush seems to be cut down, 
and the saplings and larger trees marke with the utmost pro- 
fusion of their shct. Our own fire seems very loose, and, even 
the artillery, to have been directed with very little judgment. 

The ground of the militia encampment is confirmed in my 
mind to have been the proper position for the army. It is the 
same high flat which has been heretofore described, an capacious 
enough to have admitted of any extent of lines. It has been re- 
connoitered this day, on, forward two miles and a half, upon a 
course northwesterly, where the path again crosses the stream 
that was in front of our encampment, and where it runs to the 
northeast, a circumstance that serves to evince pretty clearly that 
it is the Saint Mary’s. In the meandering of this water from the 
left of the battle ground on to the west, north, and so toward the 
east, two branches of nearly equal width with the main stream, 
one at half a mile, and the other at a mile’s distance, empty them- 
selves into it; and at the confluence of those, as well as at the 
piace of crossing, before mentioned, are some considerable en- 
campments which, beyond a doubt, were occupied by the In/ians 
cn the night preceding our defeat; so that had Colonel Oldham 
sent forward the parties which he was directed to do we might 
have acquired such information of the enemy as would have en- 
abled us at least to have fought them upon our own terms, and, 
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perhaps, given a very different complexion to the fortunes of 
that day. 

We have all been very busily engaged since our arrival upon 
this ground in rendering the last solemn rites to the victims of 
war, searching for the artillery (but without effect), and burn- 
ing the wagons and such of the gun carriages as have been mate- 
rially injured, in order to take off the iron-work. We have col- 
lected about three tons, and buried many of our dead; but this 
ask has been so arduous (the bodies being frozen down to the 
ground, quite covered with snow, and breaking to pieces in tear- 
ing them up) that it has not been fully completed. Indeed, it 
seemed to be the labor of days; and the provisions of the men 
and provender for the cavalry (very much worn down by thei 
severe marches) 1s too nearly exhausted to render it in any de- 
gree proper to bestow this time more particularly, as we must 
almost immediately expect thawing weather, and that the country 
will in consequence be long rendered impassable. 






















* 











Monday, April 23d, 1792.— * * Ensign Turner, of the 
levies, supposed to have been killed in the action of the 4th of 
November, we are informed has arrived in Philadelphia. Being 
close pursued by some Indians in the retreat, and finding resist- 
ance vain, he submitted himself and was carried to Detroit, where 
a private gentleman ransomed him for an inconsiderable sum of 
money. He learned while a prisoner that the enemy in action 
amounted to fifteen hundred men under the command of Blue 
Jacket, and that they had nine hundred more at no great distance. 


They acknowledge only thirty killed. 












* 







Thursday, November, 22d, 1792.—* A man by the name 
of Rennels who deserted from Fort Jefferson last summer and 
has been with the Indians, arrived here this day. He reports that 
he had been almost starved after leaving the fort before he could 
fall in with any of their towns or camps; that his first discovery 
was of a very large war party, two or three hundred strong, who 
had just halted for the night; that he rushed suddenly into the 
midst of them and was immediately surrounded by them with 
guns, bows and arrows, clubs and tomahawks, but, throwing away 
a rifle that he had with him, they seized upon him, declaring after 
lhe had informed them who he was, whence he came, etc., that he 
should be burned to death when the sun went down. He, how- 
ever, by assuming a cheerful countenance and endeavoring to be 
very useful in helping them to form their camp, make their fires, 
and other services, averted this fate, and, in a couple of hours, 
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became adopted amongst them, his head shaved, painted, etc., as 
is their custom upon such occasions, and has since, by his own 
account, been much in favor with them. He relates that he has 
been with them to the British posts, Michilmackinac particularly. 
That they are there equipped with all the necessaries to come to 
war against the United States—march out upon these occasions 
under English colors, and are received when they return with 
scalps with military parade and every mark of approbation and 
encouragement. This man has brought to me from Michilmack- 
inac a couple of small memorandum books in manuscript which I 
left in the field upon the 4th of November at General St. Clair’s 
cefeat. They were sewed up under a blank cover to my address, 
but without any information of the person sending them to me. 


EXTRACTS FROM WINTHROP SARGENT’S JOURNAL. 
1793-1795 


In the library of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society is a typewritten copy of the Journal 
of Winthrop Sargent, Secretary of the Territory North- 
west of the Ohio River, covering the period from Oc- 
tober 1, 1793, to December 31, 1795. This for the most 
part is made up of weather reports day by day but oc- 
casionally other items of interest are included. It shows 
that the writer by no means spent all of his time at his 
post in the Northwest Territory. There were visits to 
the East covering a number of months. The Journal 
begins when he was in New York, setting out on a jour- 
ney to Mount Vernon where he visited General Wash- 
ington October 13 and 14, 1793. He describes Mount 
Vernon and its environs. Washington’s farm, he tells 
us, includes about 10,000 acres of land, ‘700 of which 
are in plantations the present season, cultivated by 
slaves of which the President has now fully 200, better 

Vol. XXXIII— 18. 
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clothed and fed than negroes generally are in this coun- 
try.” The writer then continues: 


I saw and conversed with many of them in my walks of this 
morning, who seem well contented in their situation and most 
attached to their master. 

A very advantageous situation for a fortress was pointed out 
to me by the President nearly opposite to Mount Vernon, com- 
manding perfectly the channel of the Potomac both up and down 
the river to a very considerable distance. The mansion house, 
which is of wood, has been considerably improved since it came 
into the possession of its present dignified owner. It is about 120 
feet in length with a capacious open piazza towards the water, 
supported by a proper number of pillars, very lofty and majestic 
columns. 


Then follows a detailed account of the Mount Ver- 
non residence, its gardens, greenhouse and surround- 
ings. He has an interesting account of the meeting 
with President Washington and his family: 


Around the breakfast table were collected the party of yes- 
terday, all in health and cheerful. Mrs. Washington and the 
President seem as yet to have suffered but little since the close of 
the last war by the ravaging hand of time. He endures exercise 
unremitted and even fatigues of body and mind very uncommonly 
for his season. After a very substantial repast in which Indian 
hoe cake with butter and honey seemed the principal component 
perts, we withdrew till dinner at which and till late this evening 
we were favored with his company. Our conversation general 
and the subject of politics avoided. I am a little disappointed, 
coming from the western country now the theater of war and 
having borne some considerable part in the unfortunate campaign 
of General St. Clair which is still a subject of public discussion, 
that the President did not avail himself of the information I 
might have reasonably been supposed to be capable of imparting. 
His silence, however, upon this head was a good lesson to me 
and for once I suffered prudence to assume the government. A 
total apathy to friendship, all affectionate attachments or en- 
couragements to friendly confidential communications should 
mark the character of that public man who would appear im- 
maculate to the jaundiced eye of a diversified multifarious re- 
publican government. Upon the topics of old campaigns under 
the unfortunate General Braddock and his successor, Forbes, I 
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obtained information, by queries however, for the President cer- 
tainly is never communicative. He bore a material part under 
these officers and I learn from him that the British were very 
much indebted to chance for the possession of Fort Duquesne 
(now Pittsburgh) in the campaign. * * * For the French com- 
mandant had dismissed the Indians at a late period when his 
enemy was about making winter cantonment, not having supplies 
of provisions to advance; but convoys accidentally arriving, 
Forbes pushed on and acquired his object without any opposi- 
tion—except some skirmishings which had previously taken place 
between his advanced guards and small parties of Indians. 





The family by whom Sargent was entertained con- 
sisted of the “President, Mrs. Washington, Mr. Dand- 
ridge, the President’s secretary, three Miss Custises 
and a Mrs. Washington, widow of the President's 
nephew.” The diary continues: 






















3etween the President, Mr. Dandridge and the ladies we 
have passed the afternoon and evening very pleasantly. The 
Miss Custises are granddaughters of Mrs. Washington through 
a first husband, all of them handsome and agreeable, but Nelly 
who has of late accompanied her grandmamma in public life is 
of acknowledged excellence; with their vocal and instrumental 
music we have been much charmed; Mrs., the widow Washing- 
ton, is of most amiable person and manners. On the morrow 
after breakfast we were necessitated to bid adieu to this honored 
assemblage, deeply impressed with a sense and esteem of and for 
the private virtues and accomplishments of each and every one of 
them and with added veneration and respect for the august chief, 
our illustrious President. 





On February 10, 1794, Sargent was in Philadelphia 
and was somewhat surprised at a distinguished arrival 
in that city. He writes: 


The governor of the Western Territory arrived in the city 
last evening, upon which occasion I feel more than a little awk- 
ward, for though I left him there and may in propriety myself 
be absent, yet there being no provision for the administration of 
the government when we are both away, to those ignorant of 
Crcumstances a degree of censure may be implied in which I 
must come in for a share; and the subject is too delicate to suffer 
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a general public explanation unless I should be called upon 
officially for the purpose. 










From the foregoing we gather that Sargent felt that 
he and St. Clair were subject to criticism for having 
left their distant post at a time when the country was 
at war with the Indians in that quarter. 

sy the 4th of July following he had reached Pitts- 
burgh where the day was appropriately celebrated. 
That city was still subject to annoyance from the In- 
dians and the whites on its outskirts had recently been 
attacked and a number of them killed. On the after- 
noon of the 4th he started on his voyage down the Ohio. 
On July 8 he spent a day at Marietta and continued his 
voyage, making extended notes on the weather and giv- 
ing much space to a description of the river. At about 
noon July 15 he arrived in Cincinnati. On the 16th he 
makes a somewhat extended entry in his diary com- 
mencing with the following observations: 



















The army has moved since I quitted this place, but so many 
of the retainers of it remain behind that quarters are extremely 
difficult to be obtained and I am obliged to continue on board 
my boat. Almost all the bad habits and practices of military 
people seem to have been imbibed by the people of Cincinnati 
and none of their virtues, so that it is at present infinitely a more 
vitiated place than has fallen within my observation from the 
extreme of Massachusetts to Alexandria in Virginia. 










Then follows an account of Indian depredations 
which shows that while St. Clair and Sargent were 
away the pioneers of the territory had been having a 
rather lively time of ite Here is a portion of the sum- 
mary: 

After receiving since my arrival the following in- 
formation of Indian hostilities, viz: 
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Some time last autumn they attacked White’s Station, the 
people almost all absent, killed one man and two children and 
lost two or three of their own party; in April took some plunder 
from near the house of a Mr. Smith, clergyman, of Columbia; 
were pursued by Captain Kibbey the next morning, plunder 
retaken and two Indians killed; in the same month one Jennings 
near Columbia wounded and died in a day or two; in the month 
of January, three of the inhabitants attacked near Fort Hamil- 
tcn, one made his escape, one was killed and the other taken 
prisoner ; in March, Scott Travers, another of the inhabitants of 
Cincinnati, was killed near Hamilton; in the month of May a 
convoy was attacked upon the way to Fort Hamilton, about six 
miles from Cincinnati, the vanguard defeated and the Indians 
in the act of plundering the pack horses were charged by a party 
of dra i 
killed on each side—a Major Winston commanding the com- 
pany and escort had remained in Cincinnati over night and was 
not out in season to conduct the march and defense; in the same 
month some Indian horse thieves were pursued by the Columbians 
and one killed; in June Mr. Stites and Mr. Reeder from Co- 
lumbia to Cincinnati were fired upon and pursued some distance, 
but though the latter was wounded they made their escape; upon 
the Ist inst. at the ground of General St. Clair’s defeat (now 
Fort Recovery) an escort which had upon the preceding evening 
disposed their convoy were attacked by a very large force of 
Indians; the major commanding the party and three other com- 
missioned officers were killed ” and two wounded; twenty-one 
rank and file killed and twenty-nine wounded and 300 pack and 
cavalry horses taken, and it is presumed by an observer that this 
was a very complete defeat, but the General with very great 
policy establishes it as a victory in his orders of 
lt is probable about thirty Indians were killed, for they exposed 
themselves very much in a continued firing upon the fort for 
some long time after the defeat of the before mentioned party, 
and in aid of a few good marksmen behind the walls there were 
about a dozen Chickasaws and Choctaws who stole out of a 
sallyport and got into the rear of the enemy undistinguished 
from them, and brought off ten scalps. I am told by a Mr. 

, a very candid young man who was in the action, 
that there was a great confusion among the men—that they 
could not be.brought to take aim on level well, and that from the 
very heavy cartridges which they were directed to charge with, 
he believes an extreme apprehension of the recoil prevailed, and 
to the detriment of service upon that day. * * * The mounted 
volunteers of Kentucky, (so-called) are coming for the purpose 
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of acting with the regulars under General Wayne against the 
Indians. 

Tuesday (July) 22.—General Scott, commmanding the 
mounted volunteers of Kentucky, moved forward with a strong 
escort to join General Wayne at the head of the line. His whole 
corps are encamped a mile from town and are to advance soon. 
It is said that they amount to about 1700. Some of the horses 
and men are of very shabby appearance—riotous and disorderly 
while in this town and seem not to be capable of fulfilling the 
public expectations. 


Under date of July 31 Sargent adds to his previous 
list casualties in minor engagements with the Indians 
above Cincinnati aggregating a loss of about twelve 
killed and a supposed greater loss on the part of the 
Indians. Later follows an account of the killing of 
Colonel Elliot: 


Tuesday (August) 7.—Last evening within five miles of 


Fort Hamilton was killed Mr. Robert Elliott by the Indians; a 
servant, the only person in his company, escaped. He was of 
the state of Massachusetts and for several years one of the pro- 
vision contractors for the army; a man of much public spirit, 
intimately acquainted with the resources of this western country 
and very influential therein. At any time such a character would 
have been important to the government, but in the present mo- 
ment when infinite exertion is required to forward any supplies 
to the army in its advanced situation, it seems arduous inceed to 
fill his place and the public will join with his friends and par- 
ticular acquaintances in most unfeignedly regretting a loss of 
so much more than common and private concern. 

Wednesday 8.—Last evening a party of fifty men in the 
contractor’s service, thirty-seven of whom were armed with guns, 
coming from Hamilton with the body of Mr. Elliot in a wagon, 
were fired upon fifteen miles from this place by about twenty-five 
Indians and completely routed in an instant, without returning a 
shot. Some few of them were killed and the rest got back to 
Hamilton, leaving the wagon and corpse with the enemy. In the 
night an express coming in here believes he saw the Indians en- 
camped not far from the place of action, which, together with 
some reports of British deserters (five of whom have come 1) 
that a considerable body of Indians have left their towns to 
commit depredations upon our settlements, induced me to order 
out fifty of the militia from Cincinnati and eighty from Columbia 
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under the command of Major Gano to scour the country as far 
as Hamilton and return on the morrow. 

Thursday 9.—The militia returned at noon that were ordered 
out yesterday, having seen no Indians and bringing in the body 
of Mr. Elliot, which, with that of his servant, the lad who escaped 
when his master was killed and who was shot in the attack upon 
the wagon and party with the corpse, were interred this evening 
with the usual ceremonies of respect. From the observation of 
the officer commanding the militia it seems the Indians were not 
so numerous as was imagined and appeared to have been in 
great haste after attacking the wagon, not taking time to plunder 
it or even pick up knapsacks and blankets which had been thrown 
away by the party they defeated. They opened the coffin but 
did not disturb the body. It is a little remarkable that Mr. Elliot 
was not scalped. Some false hair worn upon the part usually 
taken off by them, was, however, carried away, perhaps in lieu 
of a scalp. One man was shot through the body within four 
miles of Hamiiton last evening. 


Later he gave some extended accounts of the re- 


ports brought by letter and messengers of Wayne’s vic- 
tory over the Indians in the battle of Fallen Timbers. 
He then records some serious difficulties in Cincinna‘i 
between the friendly Indians there and the citizens: 


Monday (September) 8.—Some Chickasaw Indians violently 
set upon this day with little or no provocation at Cincinnati; 
many of them badly wounded and the authors of the tumult in 
considerable concern for their property. In the afternoon those 
same Indians in their camp, (about 55 in number) surrounded 
by an armed party of the inhahitants—perhaps almost all of 
them concerned in this outrage. Interfered myself and by the 
assistance of one of the magistrates dispersed the people without 
mischief and violence; the ostensible cause of their collecting a 
report industriously circulated that a poor white child, naked, 
was confined and suffering in captivity and was to be carried to 
their nation. Upon inquiry there appears no foundation for the 
tale. But still the people seem in a ferment—have combined 
with some of the inhabitants of Columbia to raise a party in the 
night and attack the Indian camp. Fort Washington unequal 
at present to protect them; have thereupon ordered out a militia 
guard and shall be upon duty myself. Indians very much in- 
timidated. In the course of this business I have become well 
acquainted with them; find that they are great cowards and very 
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much attached even at this time to the British nation—have left 
our army in consequence of an idea that the post upon the Mis- 
souri would be attacked by General Wayne; however they are 
under the protection of the laws of the land and our national 
dignity interested most amply in affording it to them. 

Tuesday 9.—Very extravagant conduct last night and this 
inorning by some of the people of the town; my own house and 
several others fired into by persons unknown; two rifle balls near 
the bed I lodged in; soon after daylight and dismission of the 
militia guard one McLeod, a discharged soldier, with several 
others in arms, visited the Indian camp menacing their lives, but 
were prevented doing mischief by a small party of regular troops; 
soon after they took protection at Fort Washington and will ce- 
part on the morrow. 

Wednesday 10.—The Indians were unmolested under the 
guns of the fort last night, but a number of disorderly persons 
paraded the streets discharging their muskets. Issued a proclama- 
tion in the morning detailing many of the violences which have 
taken place and enjoining it upon the magistrates immediately to 
inquire into the same, as also to suppress disorderly taverns and 
tippling houses which are amongst the principal causes of the 
disturbances at Cincinnati. The Indians departed this day, a 
good deal provoked at the abuse and insults offered them, but 
persuaded that the general government must disapprobate the 
same and that proper measures have been taken by me to bring 
the offenders to justice. 


Winthrop Sargent was not only interested in the 
weather recording the temperature, precipitation and 
direction of winds but he found much time to spend in 
his garden and relates in this diary some of his horti- 
cultural experiments in the new country. 


Monday (March) 30, 1795.—Put turnips and cabbage stumps 
in the ground for early greens. 

Wednesday (April) 1—Put in the ground sweet marjoram, 
parsley, pepper, sage, cauliflower, pepper grass and variety of 
other seeds ; also p!anted early potatoes in beds. 

Thursday 2.—Pepper grass, mustard, radishes and spinach 
sowed the 2oth ult. Have come up some days but not a healthy 
appearance. 

Saturday 4.—Planted corn and sowed turnips for a general 
summer crop. 





Winthrop Sargent 


Sunday 5.—Peas planted upon the 23d are coming up. 

Monday 6.—Planted asparagus and beet seed. 

Tuesday 7.—-Sowed currant seed. Was drowned yesterday 
a Mr. Conrade, ferryman, at this place. 

Saturday 18.—Peach trees have been in bloom a day or two. 

Wednesday 22.—Grafted a number of apples, viz.: in the 
two southwestern rows from the north post 25 pearmain, 3 cider 
appies succeeding in western row, following immediately in both 
rows 33 red streaks—2 sorts, total 61. From the state of the 
season little prospect of success. 

Monday 27.—Planted watermelon seed and some soft In- 
dian corn. 

Wednesday 29.—Planted dwarf marrow-fat peas and some 
Indian corn. 

May 10.—Planted a few days past 19 pecan nuts cracked, 
in the western strawberry beds longitudinally between the vines. 
The cut worms have commenced their ravages upon the corn 
and beans, against which as yet has been discovered no pre- 
ventative. 

Saturday 16.—Planted melons to supply those destroyed by 
the yellow bug. Also corn and winter squash. 

Monday 18.—Second planting lima beans and watermelon 
seed to supply those destroyed by the worms. 

Saturday 23.—Second and third planting of corn and beans 
to supply those destroyed by the cut worms which still continue 
to ravage. 

Wednesday 27.—The cut worms now abating some of their 
depredations upon our gardens are followed by numberless green 
worms of the size of common caterpillars, preying upon every 
green thing and even destroying whole fields of corn and grass. 

Friday 29.—The worms, bugs and caterpillars still continuing 
to ravage and great numbers of grasshoppers. 


And thus continued the warfare with the bugs and 
worms followed for a season with weather discour- 
agingly dry. In spite of this, however, we have later 
records of roasting ears and vegetables from the 
garden. 

Later in the year Sargent made another trip to the 
East. As he ascended the river he stopped at Man- 
chester Wednesday, August 9. Among other things 
he has entered the following record: 
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This settlement seems to have increased a little since my 
observations of 1793. The Indians are now troublesome about 
it; lately have stolen five horses, killed a man also up the Scioto 
River, and a short distance across‘ the Ohio have killed and 
taken two or three of a family which, notwithstanding the peace 
concluded with the Indians lately by General Wayne, has so 
much alarmed the people that they are getting into stations for 
security. This as well as the other late mischief of the Indians 
will probably be ascribed to the attack of Mr. Massie’s upon 
a hunting camp this spring after the preliminary articles were 
made and which is very much complained of by them and repre- 
sented to the executive of the Territory and of Kentucky. 





MITCHENER’S «LEGEND OF THE WHITE 
WOMAN, AND NEWCOMERSTOWN” 


BY GEORGE F. SMYTHE 


Mr. C. W. Butterfield, in his “History of Ohio,” 
says, “Mark Kuntz, upon the Tuscarawas, with an In- 
dian wife, and Mary Harris, upon the Walhonding, 
with an Indian husband, were, it may be proper here 
to mention, the first white settlers of Ohio, so far as 
any authentic records disclose.”” My interest, at pres- 
ent, is concerned with this Mary Harris. 

There may, indeed, have been white women in Ohio 
before Mary Harris; but I believe that Mr. Butterfield 
is correct when he says that she was the first white 
woman settler in our state, so far as authentic records 
show. Mr. A. T. Goodman, in his “First White Chil- 
dren Born on Ohio Soil,” says:* “Up to the period of 
the American revolution, thousands of French and Eng- 
lish traders had passed through the Ohio country. 
* * * For the most part the traders were married 
to squaws, and had children by them. In rare cases, 
white women accompanied their husbands on trading 
excursions, which generally lasted for months.” But, 
to accompany one’s husband on a long trading expedi- 
tion in Ohio is not to be a settler of Ohio; and in any 
case, the only two instances which Mr. Goodman says 
he ever heard of “where traders had white wives living 
with them in Indian villages,’ were dated, one in 1768, 
and the other in 1770; while Mary Harris was a resi- 
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dent here in 1750, and probably several years earlier. 
We are, therefore, I think, safe in saying with Mr. But- 
terfield that Mary Harris was the first white woman 
settled in Ohio of whom we have trustworthy infor- 
mation. 

Now, since this Mary Harris, according to what 
scanty authentic accounts we have of her, was a repu- 
table and kindly woman, it might be supposed that the 
State of Ohio would treat her memory with respect, 
and that especially Coshocton County, in which she 
lived, would take some pride in her. Certainly she has 
been remembered, but, strange to say, only to be tra- 
duced by false and unhistorical stories, which repre- 
sent her as a ferociously savage creature. These stories 
have been widely spread, have found a place in authori- 
tative books on Ohio history, are told in all the histories 
of Coshocton County, and, so far as I know, have never 
been contradicted. I purpose now to show how utterly 
false they are to all related historical facts that are 
known; and I do this in order to vindicate the character 
of a good and unfortunate woman, who, by a most 
strange succession of events, came to be the first woman, 
who, by a most strange succession of events, came to 
be the first settler of her race and sex in Ohio. 

The plan of this paper is as follows: I will first 
tell the authentic story of Mary Harris, so far as it 1s 
known; then I will give the substance of the “Legend 
of the White Woman,” which contains the slanderous 
charges; and I will then show that, in every instance 
where we are able to check up the statements of this 
“legend” by reference to history, they are absurdly un- 
true. 
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I. THE TRUE STORY OF MARY HARRIS 

The main facts of the so-called “Deerfield Massa- 
cre’ are well known. On February 29th, in the year 
1704, a party of Frenchmen and Indians, who had come 
from Canada unobserved, surprised the frontier vil- 
lage of Deerfield, in Massachusetts, murdered many of 
the inhabitants, and carried away more than one hun- 
dred into captivity in Canada. The deed was planned 
and supervised by Frenchmen, and upon them the blame 
must lie, far more than upon the Indians. Most of these 
Indians were of the tribe that was known as Caughna- 
wagas. They were Iroquois, principally Mohawks, who 
had been converted to Christianity by the heroic labors 
of the Jesuit missionaries in Central New York. In 
order to secure them against the danger of contamina- 
tion by their fellow-tribesmen who remained heathen, 
and also in order to attach them firmly to the French 
interest, these converts and their families were taken 
to Canada, and were there settled in a colony which 
moved from one place to another until it found a per- 
manent home at Caughnawaga, about ten miles above 
Montreal, where its descendants still reside. These 
Caughnawagas, therefore, were in contact with civiliza- 
tion — such as it was — and acquired some of its ways. 
They were by no means “wild Indians.” They were 
professors of the Christian religion. The priests and 
sisters of the Roman Catholic Church who lived among 
them were very zealous and faithful in teaching them 
what they ought to believe and do. They were bap- 
tized, attended mass, were married and buried accord- 
ing to the rites of their Church, and undoubtedly ac- 
quired many a good lesson that had a beneficial effect 
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upon their thoughts and conduct. They were often 
called by the name of “Praying Indians”; and this 
shows that their religion had some observable influence 
upon their lives. When we think of the cruelties they 
perpetrated at Deerfield, we may ask, “How is it pos- 
sible to call such savages Christians?” But the French- 
men who planned the cruelties, and stood by and saw 
them executed, were undoubtedly Christians, according 
to the standards of their times; and the standards of 
our own times have permitted Christian men to perpe- 
trate far greater cruelties in war. 

Among the captives carried away from Deerfield 
into Canada was a little girl of about nine years, named 
Mary Harris. She and her age were put down in the 
list of captives that was drawn up several years later 
at Deerfield, and she was there marked as “still ab- 
sent.” * Nothing whatever is known about this child 
before her captivity. There were no other Harrises 
living at Deerfield. She may have been a waif whom 
some family was bringing up. A good many of the 
captives were redeemed and brought home; but there 
is no evidence that anybody sought to redeem Mary. 
If she was, as she appears to have been, a poor, friend- 
less child, her home in Canada must have seemed to 
her much pleasanter than her earlier home. The In- 
dians were very kind to children, and hedged them 
about with no such irksome restrictions as did the people 
of Deerfield. The Catholic sisters also were kind, and 
were assiduous in their training of the children com- 
mitted to them.* We know that some of the Deerfield 
children whose relatives sought to redeem them refused 
to go home, much preferring their new Canadian 
friends, and finding the Roman Catholic religion more 
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attractive than the Protestantism in which they had 
formerly been instructed.” There is every reason to 
believe that Mary Harris became a good Catholic, and 
from what we know of her in her maturer years there 
is nothing to lead us to doubt that she continued to be 
such to the end of her life. 

In 1744 a certain Joseph Kellogg, writing to Gov- 
ernor Shirley, of Massachusetts, speaks of having met 
two sons of Mary Harris, one of whom, he says, was 
about thirty years old.” This Kellogg was well ac- 
quainted with Mary, for he also had been one of the 
children who were carried away captive from Deerfield, 
and afterwards he was often back and forth between 
Massachusetts and Canada. In the year mentioned ne- 
gotiations were going on between the Massachusetts 
government and the Caughnawaga Indians, to induce 
the latter to maintain peace with the English in the war 
that was then on the point of breaking out between Eng- 
land and France." A chief sagamore of the Caughna- 
wagas had come to Boston, with a belt of wampum from 
his tribe, assuring their friendship; but there was reason 
to doubt his authority, and Kellogg was employed by 
Governor Shirley as an agent, to endeavor to make the 
alliance sure. He says that he endeavored “to critically 
examine them about affairs in Canada.” This leaves 
no reason to doubt that these sons of Mary Harris were 
of the Caughnawaga tribe, and that their father was an 
Indian. In 1744 Mary Harris was forty-nine or fifty 
years old: she had, therefore, married when she was 
about eighteen years of age, or earlier. Kellogg said 
of the older son that he was a very “intelligible” man 
— meaning intelligent, I suppose. Here, for the pres- 
ent, the Canadian history of Mary Harris ends. 
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In 1750 and 1751 the celebrated Christopher Gist 
made his expedition across what is now the state of 
Ohio and wrote an account of what he saw. He and his 
companions spent about a month at what he calls ““Mus- 
kingum, a town of the Wyandotts,”* situated at “the 
forks of the Muskingum,” where the Tuscarawas and 
Walhonding flow together. Thence, on Tuesday, the 
15th day of January, 1751, they started westward. This 
is his account of the day’s experience, taken from his 
“Journal.” “We left Muskingum, and went W 5 M, 
to the White Woman’s Creek, on which is a small 
Town; this White Woman was taken away from New 
England, when she was not above ten Years old, by 
the French Indians; She is now upwards of fifty, and 
has an Indian Husband and several Children — Her 
name is Mary Harris, she still remembers they used to 
be very religious in New England, and wonders how 
the White Men can be so wicked as she has seen them 
in these Woods.” That is all that Gist says about this 
woman. The next day he and his party continued on 
their journey. a 

This Mary Harris whom Gist found on the Wal- 
honding River, near where the Killbuck flows into it, 
was the Mary Harris of Deerfield and Caughnawaga. 
In every respect the two tally. Both, when not above 
ten years old, were carried away from New England by 
the French Indians; both were upwards of fifty in 1751; 
each had an Indian husband and several children. Other 
facts also, as we shall see, fit perfectly together. It is 
evident that the two were one and the same person. 

We know from the narrative of James Smith “ that 
there were Caughnawagas living on the Walhonding. He 
was adopted into their tribe, and learned their language. 
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The particular reasons that brought them to Ohio need 
not be discussed here, since they in no way affect the 
matter with which this present paper is concerned." It 
is impossible to say when Mary Harris and her Indian 
associates came from Canada to the place where Gist 
saw them. My own opinion, based upon reasons re- 
ferred to in Note 11, is that they had not been there 
more than a year or two at the most. We know that 
Mary was back in Caughnawaga in 1756; and it is pos- 
sible that she was there considerably earlier. That was 
in the midst of the “French and Indian War.” A cer- 
tain Robert Eastman, a soldier in the British army, had 
been captured by the French at Oswego, and carried as 
a prisoner to Canada. He afterwards said, ‘““When at 
Caughnawaga I lodged with the French captain’s 
mother, (an English woman named Mary Harris, taken 
captive when a child from Deerfield in New England) 
who told me she was my grandmother and was kind.” ” 
At that time she was over sixty years old. Her son — 
half Indian, half English — had risen to the rank of 
captain in the French army. | She was kind to the pris- 
oner, and in a half-jocose way, according to the Indian 
fashion of speech, called herself his grandmother, and 
acted as such towards him. 

What I have now told is, I believe, the true history 
of Mary Harris, so far as it is known. Whatever has 
hitherto purported to tell something about her in addi- 
tion to this, is without doubt a product solely of the 
imagination, and for the most part is manifestly false. 
What sort of woman, then, does our scanty informa- 
tion show her to have been? She was religiously 
brought up, first at Deerfield, then at Caughnawaga. 

Vol. XX XIII — 19. 
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Except when she was in Ohio, she lived in, or close be- 
side, a civilized community. She was early married, and 
had children, one of whom, at least, attained the honor- 
able position of a captain in the French army. She was 
shocked by the wickedness of the white men who visited 
the woods of Ohio. To an English prisoner she mani- 
fested a kind and affectionate disposition. That is to 
say, according to all that we know of her, she was a 
respectable and kindly woman, one whom Ohio need 
not be ashamed to recognize and treat with respect as 
its first white female resident. 





Il. THE FALSE STORY OF MARY HARRIS 

Most Ohio readers who have ever heard of Mary 
Harris know her only as she is represented in the 
“Legend of the White Woman,” in some of its forms. 
In several books that purport to give the history of the 
state, or some part of its history, and in each of the 
three histories of Coshocton County, this legend, which 
grossly maligns Mary Harris, is told. No evidence of 
its truth is anywhere offered, but the reader is expected 
to accept it without proof; and that expectation has 
been largely justified. I have sought diligently to dis- 
cover where this legend originated. I have found it in 
no book that bears a date earlier than 1876 — one hun- 
dred and twenty years after Mary Harris left Ohio. 
In that year Charles H. Mitchener, of New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, published his well-known Historic Events 
in the Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valleys, and m 
Other Portions of the State of Ohio. In this book the 
legend is found at full length. Mr. Mitchener was 4 
lawyer and an editor. He was extensively read in the 
early history of Ohio, and he conceived the excellent 
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idea of making his information generally available by 
composing a book in which he would present whatever 
he had found most valuable or interesting. In part he 
quoted directly from such writers as Heckewelder, Zeis- 
berger, James Smith, and Colonel Bouquet, and in part 
he presented abstracts of his reading, with more or less 
in the way of personal comment and explanation. When 
he quoted directly he used quotation marks. I have 
been told by one who knew him well that during the 
early Seventies, while he was gathering material for 
this book, his legal business took him very often to 
Washington; and that it was from some library there 
that he obtained many, if not most, of the books from 
which he drew his quotations. One would suppose that 
this must have been the Library of Congress. 

In his book Mitchener gives what he calls the 
“Legend of the White Woman, and New Comerstown.” 
It will be observed that he calls it a “legend.” This is 
a term which he often employs, but not always, if ever, 
to designate matter which he regards as unhistorical. 
Thus, on page 123 he gives the “Legend of Abraham 
Thomas,” and one page 126 the “Legend of Cornstalk 
at Gnadenhutten,” which have the appearance of being 
historical narratives. When, therefore, he calls a story 
a legend he does not thereby imply that it is not his- 
torical. The “Legend of the White Woman, and New 
Comerstown” is entirely enclosed within quotation 
marks, but there is not a word to indicate from what 
source it is quoted.’* The date of its composition in 
its present form may be roughly approximated by the 
aid of a statement on page 107: “The advent of “The 
New Comer,’ as Mary called her, into that home, made 
it, as Pomeroy used to say, ‘red hot’ for Eagle Feather.” 
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This Pomeroy is doubtless “Brick Pomeroy,” who, in 
the late Sixties and early Seventies, published a news- 
paper which he called Brick Pomeroy’s Democrat, a 
journal of sensational character which gained an ex- 
tensive circulation. Mr. Pomeroy’s literary style was 
marked by the use of words of the “red hot” variety. 
To the Chief Bibliographer of the Library of Congress 
I am indebted for this quotation from Horace Greeley, 
in the New York Tribune (1868): ‘Mr. Pomeroy in- 
forms us that his paper will be red hot.”"* It is evi- 
dent, then, that the legend, at least in the form in which 
Mitchener quoted it, was of recent origin. Its style is 
in emulation of that of Brick Pomeroy. 

The following is an outline of this legend. Mary 
Harris, “the White Woman,” after whom the White 
Woman’s creek was named, lived with an Indian hus- 
band, Eagle Feather, near the junction of the Killbuck 
and Walhonding rivers. She had become thoroughly 
an Indian in all her manners and feelings. ‘She was 
especially careful to polish with soap-stone his ‘little 
hatchet,’ always, however, admonishing him not to re- 
turn without some good long-haired scalps for the wig- 
wam parlor ornaments and chignons, such as were worn 
by the first class Indian ladies along the Killbuck.” 
When her husband “was about to assist at the burning 
of some poor captive,” says this legend, “she was a 
true squaw to him, and loved him much.” “One day 
Eagle Feather came home from beyond the Ohio with 
another white woman whom he had captured, and who 
he intended should enjoy the felicities of Indian life on 
the Killbuck with Mary in her wigwam.” Mary would 
not have this rival in her wigwam; so Eagle Feather, 
after threatening Mary’s life, “took the new captive by 
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the hand, and they departed to the forest to await the 
operation of his remarks.on Mary’s mind.” At night 
they returned to the wigwam, and in the morning Eagle 
Feather “was found with his head split open, and the 
tomahawk remaining in the skull-crack, while the ‘new- 
comer’ had fled. Mary simulating, or being in ignor- 
ance of the murder, at once aroused “The White Wom- 
an’s Town’ with her screams.” The woman was pur- 
sued, brought back, and put to death as a murderer. 
Each woman had accused the other of the murder, and 
the story leaves it in doubt as to which really was the 
guilty one; but, “be that as it may, Eagle Feather was 
sent to the spirit-land for introducing polygamy among 
white ladies in the valley.” 





II. AN EXAMINATION OF THE LEGEND 


The “Legend of the White Woman” is a bloody 
story, vulgarly told. It presents Mary Harris as a 
coarse, cruel, blood-thirsty woman. I have given it in 
outline; now I purpose to test its reliability by compar- 
ing it with the known facts of history. I shall show 
that the writer knew as little of history as he did of 
the true Mary Harris: The one authentic source to 
which he refers is Christopher Gist’s “Journal”; and 
he neither understood Gist, nor was able to quote him 
with even moderate accuracy. 

The writer says that “Mary Harris, a_ white 
woman,” had been “captured in one of the colonies, by 
the Indians, between 1730 and 1740, and was then a girl 
verging into womanhood.”’ We have seen that she was 
captured in 1704; and she was about thirty-five years 
old in 1730, and about forty-five in 1740. “Her 
beauty,” says the writer, “captivated a chief, who made 
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her his wife in the Indian fashion of the day.”’ But 
she was undoubtedly married in Canada, after the Ro- 
man Catholic “fashion,” by a priest of that Church. 
Other girls among the Deerfield captives were so mar- 
ried,’° and there is every reason to suppose that the same 
was true with Mary. 

The writer continues: ‘The Indian tribes were 
being crowded back from the eastern colonies, and the 
tribe of Custaloga had retired from place to place be- 
fore the white frontier men, until about 1740 it found 
a new hunting ground in this valley where the white 
woman became one of its inhabitants with her warrior.” 
Now, in fact, the tribe of Custaloga were Delawares, 
whereas Mary Harris’ people were Caughnawagas, Iro- 
quois. Again, Custaloga does not appear upon this 
stage until many years after the date of this narrative. 
He figures in the negotiations with Colonel Bouquet, in 
1764. 

Now the writer comes to Christopher Gist, from 
whom he might have learned some truth; but he seems 
to have known Gist’s “Journal” only from hearsay; or, 
if he had ever read it, he had largely forgotten what 
he had read. However, lack of information could not 
daunt him when it came to making statements, and for- 
getfulness only gave the larger play to imagination. 
Thus he goes on: “In 1750, when Christopher Gist was 
on his travels down the valley, hunting out the best 
lands for George Washington’s Virginia Land Com- 
pany, he stopped some time at White Woman’s Town 
and enjoyed its Indian festivities with Mary Harris, 
who told him her story; how she liked savage warriors; 
how she preferred Indian to white life.” If the reader 
will compare these statements with Gist’s account, given 
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in full above, he will see that Gist stopped in White 
Woman’s Town but one day, that he says not a word 
about “Indian festivities,’ and nothing about Mary’s 
preference for savage warriors and savage life. All 
that is made up by the writer. I may add that Gist did 
not come to Ohio in the service of a “Virginia Land 
Company,” but of “the Ohio Company of Virginia,” 
and that George Washington had no connection with 
the company, although two of his brothers were promi- 
nent in it. Such errors are of no importance in them- 
selves, but they show the wholesale inaccuracy of the 
writer. 

We come now to the event on which the whole story 
hinges. “One day,” says our writer, “Eagle Feather 
came home from beyond the Ohio with another white 
woman, whom he had captured.” This cannot have 
happened later than 1750, because, a little further on, 
the death of this woman is connected with Gist’s visit 
in that year. Now, if in 1750, or earlier, Eagle Feather 
was able to slip over the Ohio River and capture a white 
woman,-he must have been an amazingly skilful, or 
lucky, hunter. For, at that time, there were in Penn- 
sylvania no white settlements west of the mountains, 
and there were none in Virginia or Kentucky, except 
at a great distance from the Ohio River. For Pennsyl- 
vania the reader is referred to a high authority, Dr. 
Joseph Doddridge, who says,’* “The settlements on this 
side of the mountains commenced along the Monon- 
gahela, and between that river and Laurel Ridge, in the 
year 1772. In the succeeding year they reached the 
Ohio River.” That was more than twenty years later 
than Eagle Feather’s remarkable exploit. 

The first cabin built by white men in the state of 
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Kentucky is said "’ to have been erected in 1750, near 
Barbourville, one hundred and fifty miles distant from 
the Ohio River. After that, “it was twenty-four years 
before a cabin was erected at Harrodsburg, or else- 
where in the state, by the early settlers.” In April, 
1775, ‘‘there were now more than one hundred and fifty 
immigrants in Kentucky, but not a female among 
them.” 

As to Virginia, J. P. Hale, in his “Trans-Allegheny 
Pioneers,” "” says that until 1775 the Indians made no 
attacks upon white settlers in the western settlements 
of Virginia. In all his travels in Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia, west of the mountains, in 1750 
and 1751, Gist did not see a white settlement. It is, 
then, very improbable that an Ohio Indian-in 1750, or 
earlier, could have crossed the Ohio River and captured 
a white woman. The writer had a later period in mind; 
but that was too late to include Mary Harris. 

We are told that Eagle Feather “reminded Mary 
that he could easily kill her; that he had saved her life 
when captured, * * * and in return she had borne 
him no pappooses.”” Evidently the writer knew nothing 
of the place, time, or circumstances of Mary’s capture, 
or of the fact that she had borne her husband several 
children. We come now to the tragic event. Gist tells” 
of the death of a woman at “Muskingum” on the 
twenty-sixth day of December, 1750 — twenty days be- 
fore he went to White Woman’s Town and saw Mary 
Harris. “This Day,” he says, “ a Woman, who had 
been a long Time a Prisoner, and had deserted, & been 
retaken, and brought into Town on Christmas Eve, 
was put to Death in the following manner: etc.” The 
legend makes use of this in telling of the killing of the 
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woman whom Eagle Feather is said to have breught 
home, and to have wished to install in his wigwam with 
Mary Harris. This woman, it says, fled from White 
Woman’s Town after the death of Eagle Feather. She 
was tracked “to the Tuscarawas; thence to an Indian 
town near by, where they found her. * * * She 
was taken back while Gist was at the town, and he re- 
lates in his journal that after night a white woman cap- 
tive who had deserted, was put to death in this manner: 
‘She was set free and ran off some distance, followed 
by three Indian warriors, who, overtaking her, struck 
her on the side of the head with their tomahawks, and 
otherwise beat and mutilated the body after life was 
extinct, then left it lying on the ground. Andrew Bur- 
ney, a blacksmith at The White Woman’s Town, ob- 
tained and buried the body.” 

Beside a number of minor discrepancies, this legend 
differs from Gist’s account in the following more im- 
portant points. The legend says that the killing of the 
woman took place at White Woman’s Town while Gist 
was there, that is to say, on January fifteenth: Gist 
says it took place at ‘Muskingum’ on the twenty-sixth 
of the previous December. The legend says that “An- 
drew Burney, a blacksmith at ‘The White Woman’s 
Town,’ obtained and buried the body”: Gist says that 
it was Barney Curran who, with his men and some In- 
dians, buried her. Gist mentions no blacksmith at White 
Woman’s Town, but does tell of one at “Muskingum,” 
whose name was Thomas Burney. 


But there is a much more flagrant missstatement 
than these. Referring to Gist the writer says: “He 
relates in his journal that after night a white woman 
captive who had deserted etc.’’ Gist does not say, or in 
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any way intimate, that the woman was white; and the 
fact doubtless is that she was not white, but an Indian. I 
have already shown that it is extremely improbable that 
there could have been any white woman captive in Ohio 
in the year 1751. (Of course Mary Harris could not 
be considered a captive at that time.) Again, it is not 
conceivable that Gist, Curran, Crogan, Burney, and the 
other white men that were there, would have stood by 
and let a white woman be killed by the Indians. It is 
plain that she was an Indian woman. Butterworth, a 
most reliable historian, commenting upon Gist’s narra- 
tive, says,” “Although Mr. Gist does not say that the 
woman was a squaw, it is certain from the context that 
such was the case.” 

We see then that this legend, wherever we can check 
it up by Gist’s account, or by what is known of Mary 
Harris at Deerfield and Caughnawaga, or by vur knowl- 
edge of conditions in the West at that time, is utterly 
unhistorical, and is entitled to no credence whatever. 
The author of this account which Mitchener quotes was 
somewhat acquainted with Gist’s Journal, but cannot 
have had a copy of it before him when he wrote his 
legend; and evidently he had never read it with much 
care, or else his memory was very treacherous. ‘There 
may have been in circulation a story of some white 
woman captive among the Indians, agreeing more or 
less with this legend in its incidents; for, of course, 
there were at a later date many white women in such 
captivity in Ohio. Bouquet secured the liberation of a 
large number. The writer of this legend may have 
taken incidents from such a story and interwoven them 
with material derived from Gist. I have not been able 
to find a story of that sort, but others may know of one. 
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As concerns Mary Harris this legend is utterly false. 
Historical fiction is legitimate. It is permissible to as- 
sign to historical personages in such a story actions 
which they never performed. But it is never legitimate 
to misrepresent and defame estimable people by invent- 
ing stories that represent them as outrageous or despic- 
able. To take a woman who, so far as we know, was 
respectable and humane —to take her and make her 
out a blood-thirsty savage, is not legitimate. That is 


what has been done to the first white woman citizen of 
our state. 
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THOMAS SMITH GRIMKE 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 

Beautiful in winter, when the earth is robed in 
white; beautiful in the springtime, when the grass 
comes creeping everywhere, when buds open, and the 
robin and the bluebird are heard among the trees; beau- 
tiful in the summer twilight, when the foliage is dense 
and green, when the katydid in the tree top in staccato 
song answers to the chirp of the cricket below, when 
the well-kept mounds are decked with flowers, “sweet 
prophecies of the resurrection”; and beautiful in the 
autumn sunshine, when the circuit of the seasons is 
complete, when earth and sky seem to rest from their 
labors, when unseen hands release the October-tinted 
leaves and scatter them silently and tenderly above the 
graves; — yes, beautiful the whole year round is Green 
Lawn, the silent city, where strivings end, where peace 
is perpetual, and where mortals on their way to a better 
estate find a fitting abode for the night in this many- 
chambered mansion of rest. 

Hither have come the representatives of every walk 
of life. Among them are those once eminent in the 
affairs of the city, the state and the Republic. Of these 
it were superfluous to speak. Their deeds have been 
recorded. Their place in local history at least is secure. 
Sut one of the number was a gentle stranger, who came 
from the Sunny Southland, and wife or son 


“Has never seen or sought his grave.” 


(301) 
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—nor is it pointed out, there at the turn of the drive, 
to the thousands who pass it by on their missions of 
sympathy and love. But he whose ashes lie beneath 
the prostrate stone wielded a beneficent influence in his 











Tuomas Smity GrIMKE 


From photograph of painting in the Library of .Miami University 








day, and the classic utterances that fell from his lips 
were household treasures to a generation that is passing 
away. Some of them are still familiar, and in many a 
rural school are conned the rhythmic periods with which 
he delighted and moved his auditors in the long ago. 
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Thomas Smith Grimke, of Huguenot and Puritan 
ancestry, was one of a family of fourteen children. His 
father, John Faucheraud Grimke, was born in South 
Carolina in 1752, studied law in London, England, 
signed a petition to George III against infringements 
upon the rights of the colonists, returned to America, 
fought the British in the Revolution as lieutenant colonel 
of artillery; after the war was judge of the superior 
court of South Carolina, speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives, and member of the convention that ratified 
the constitution of the United States in 1788. 

The son was born in Charleston, South Caroiina, 
September 26, 1786. As he approached manhood’s es- 
tate he manifested markedly studious and religious ten- 
dencies. The former he probably inherited from h’‘s 
French father, the latter doubtless from his Puritan 
mother. At the early age of twenty-one years he was 
graduated from Yale College. It was his desire to 
enter the ministry, but yielding to the persuasion of his 
father, he adopted the law as his profession. In this 
he was not at first successful, but his close application 
and tireless industry triumphed over all obstacles and 
he rose to enviable eminence at the bar. His law part- 
ner for a number of years was Robert Y. Hayne, fa- 
mous for his great debate in the United States senate 
with Webster. 

On July 4, 1809, two years after his graduation 
from Yale, he delivered before the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, in his native city, his first address that comes 
down to this day in printed form. While not up to 
the high standard of his subsequent efforts on the plat- 
form, it contains much of interest and indicates the in- 
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tellectual and political bent of the young orator. His 
theme was the preservation of the Union. 

“The imprudence of some,” he declares at the out- 
set, “and the corruption of others have forced a theme 
on the public ear at which every friend of his country 
must start and tremble. They would efface from the 
tomb of Washington its brightest inscription, ‘The 
Common Father of One Common Country. * * * 
rom whatever source our arguments may be drawn, 
and whatever may be the chain of reasoning we pursue, 
still shall we find that Union is the vital principle of 
our permanent happiness.” In speaking of those who 
would destroy the Union, he adds, “In vain may they 
call up the spirit of Washington to hallow their rites: 
like the prophet at Endor he shall look but to blast and 
speak but to curse.” 

From his passionate devotion to the Union he never 
wavered. In 1826 he was elected to the state senate of 
South Carolina. It must be remembered that he was 
contemporary with Calhoun, with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted, and that he was the personal friend 
and law partner of Hayne. It was his fortune to wit- 
ness the first acts in the drama of nullification and dis- 
union, and against the movement he strove valiantiy 
with the weapons of logic and eloquence in the arena 
of debate. More than a year before Webster, in the 
senate of the United States, delivered his epochal plea 
for “liberty and union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable,” Thomas Smith Grimke in the senate of 
South Carolina, face to face with the champions of Cal- 
houn, raised his voice not less eloquently for the same 
cause, and in prophetic vision warned his countrymen 
of the awful consequences of civil war. In speaking of 
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the position of South Carolina in such a dire contin- 
gency he said: 

“She sends forth her children, a band of parricides to a war 
of rebellion against their lawful rulers; a band of fratricides to 
the slaughter of their brethren. Without the sympathy of the 
world; without the acclamations of the free; without the bless- 
ings of her God, she sends them forth to the harvest-field of battle 
with no resource but the chivalry of the South, with no strength 
but the sword. Then will she reap the reward of the sword, 
cruel, remorseless, insatiable. The winding sheet of her sons 
shall be garments rolled in blood. * * * Then from all her 
households shall ascend the prophetic aspirations of the ancient 
people of God—‘In the morning would God it were even——in the 
evening would God it were morning.’ 

“May such a night of desolation and mourning never be the 
lot of Carolina,” said he in conclusion. “May this season of 
fearful gloom be speedily overpast, and our beloved country be 
permitted again to feel all the holy, delightful influences that flow, 
as from a fountain of healing waters, from the national fellow- 
ship of the Union.” 


When May brings her garlands for those who thirty- 
five years afterward followed the flag at their country’s 
call, she might not inappropriately drop a flower above 
the dust of this early defender of the Union, who loved 
it as ardently as they. 

‘rom youth Grimke exhibited the characteristics of 
a naturally devout and deeply religious nature. While 
he adopted the law as his profession, and was fond of 
all departments of literature, he ever turned reverently 
to the Bible as the greatest of classics, “the best the 
world has ever seen, the noblest that has ever honored 
and dignified the language of mortals.” Almost with- 
out exception his public addresses breathe forth this 
spirit of reverence for the Scriptures. 

The Sunday school, in his opinion, was a most be- 


neficent institution and he anticipated for it a glowing 
Vol. XX XIII — 20, 
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future that has not yet been realized. Perhaps the most 
eloquent and famous of his addresses was that delivered 
at Charleston, September 14, 1831, on the occasion of 
the celebration of the Sunday school jubilee, or the fifti- 
eth year from the institution of Sunday schools by 
Robert Raikes. His enthusiasm on this theme is set 
forth in the two opening sentences: ‘‘We have come 
together this evening to close the celebration of the 
Sunday school jubilee — an event more sublime and af- 
fecting than a nation’s birthday. Even our own, the 
most favored people of the old or the new, of the ancient 
or the modern world, hails not a natal day so benign, 
so lovely and so glorious.”’ His peroration is an elo- 
quent comparison of Lafayette and Robert Raikes. 

This found its way into the McGuffey readers, 
where it is still retained. American oratory in the early 
half of the last century is here exemplified at its best. 
At that time the visit of Lafayette to America, six years 
before, was fresh in the memory of all. Many who 
were present to hear Grimke had witnessed the progress 
of the nation’s guest “through crowded streets, thick 
set with the banner and the plume, the glittering saber 
and the polished bayonet.” Every school boy who read 
the McGuffey readers — and who that has reached the 
years of maturity has not?—vwill recall the stately 
periods of Grimke: 








It is but a few years since we beheld the most singular and 
memorable pageant in the annals of time. It was a pageant 
more sublime and affecting than the progress of Elizabeth through 
England, after the defeat of the Armada; than the return of 
Francis I from a Spanish prison to his own beautiful France; 
than the daring and rapid march of the conqueror at Austerlitz 
fiom Frejus to Paris. It was a pageant, indeed, rivaled only in 
the elements of the grand and the pathetic by the journey of our 
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own Washington through the different states. Need I say that 
I allude to the visit of Lafayette to America? 


After describing in brief but stirring lines the prog- 
ress of “that beloved stranger,” the orator asks what 
kind of reception would have been accorded to Robert 
Raikes. “Let us,” said he, “imagine him to have been 
still alive and to have visited our land, to celebrate this 
day with us. No national ship would have been offered 
to bear him a nation’s guest in the pride of the Star 
Spangled Banner, from the bright shores of the rising 
to the brighter shores of the setting sun. No cannon 
would have hailed him in the stern language of the bat- 
tlefield, the fortunate champion of freedom in Europe 
and America.” “And who does not rejoice,” he adds, 
“that it would be impossible thus to welcome this primi- 
tive Christian, the founder of Sunday schools. * * * 
His procession would number in its ranks the messen- 
gers of the cross and the disciples of the Savior, Sun- 
day school teachers and white robed scholars. * * * 
The fame of Lafayette is of this world; the glory of 
Robert Raikes is of the Redeemer’s everlasting king- 
dom.” The close of the address, which must be read in 
full to be appreciated, has long been a household mem- 
ory in thousands of Ohio homes: 

The time may come when the name of Lafayette shall be 
forgotten, or when the star of his fame, no longer glittering in 
the zenith, shall be seen, pale and glimmering on the verge of 
the horizon. F:ut the name of Robert Raikes shall never be for- 
gotten and the lambent flame of his glory is that eternal fire which 
rushed down from heaven to devour the sacrifice of Elijah. Let 
mortals then admire and imitate Lafayette more than Robert 
Raikes. But the just made perfect, and the ministering spirits 
around the throne of God have welcomed him as a fellow-servant 
of the same Lord. as a fellow-laborer in the same glorious cause 


of man’s redemption, as a co-heir of the same precious promises 
and eternal rewards. 
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While Grimke was a religious enthusiast and found 
occasion, even in his most secular addresses, to “preach 
a little,” intole-ance and bigotry had no place in his 
broad and generous nature. He was, perhaps, first of 
all, a reformer. The friends of the peace movement 
have not yet discovered and canonized him as one of 
their earliest and most eloquent advocates. Yet as early 
as May 6, 1832, he delivered, in New Haven, before the 
Connecticut Peace Society, an address on “The Princi- 
ples of Peace,’ so radical that even that society dis- 
claimed responsibility for the portion of it relating to 
the Revolutionary War, in which his own father had 
served with distinction. 

On this branch of his theme he boldly declared: 
“I shrink not from the accountability of condemning 
universally the means employed to accomplish the Revo- 
lution.” The results he applauded, but he would have 
had the patriots of the Revolution march under a dif- 
ferent standard. “Their banner,” he said, “should have 
been the dove, meek, gentle, compassionate, faithful; 
not the eagle, fierce and sanguinary, the ensign of con- 
querors and tyrants.” Himself a descendant of the 
Huguenots and the Puritans, and a communicant of the 
Episcopal church, he averred in the same address that 
the Quakers alone of all religious denominations had 
been consistent in their attitude towards war and that 
“William Penn is a nobler, holier being in the sight of 
God, than the war-like Puritan of New England, the 
cavalier of Virginia, or the chivalrous Huguenot of 
Carolina.” With his characteristic optimism, he looked 
forward to the time when “all the machinery of na- 
tional murder, and national robbery, by land and sea, 
shall be swept away forever,” and the glory of men and 
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of nations shall be exemplified ‘‘in peace, Christian in 
its character, universal in its dominion.”’ 

He was scarcely less enthusiastic in his advocacy 
of temperance, and before societies organized for its 
promotion he delivered a number of carefully prepared 
addresses. 

His was a never-failing interest in popular educa- 
tion, and for the system as it was known in his day he 
urged many reforms that have a distinctly modern 
flavor. Long before the presidency of Theodore Roose- 
velt he sought, not by executive order, but by reason 
and example, to bring about reform in our English 
orthography. He wrote a number of pamphlets on sim- 
plified spelling, and in his later published addresses 
practiced the reform he advocated. The modern school- 
master will be not a little surprised to learn that as far 
back as 1832 Grimke was an advocate of manual train- 
ing in the schools. Himself thoroughly versed in the 
Latin and Greek, he nevertheless favored the study of 
“agricultural and mechanic arts” as substitutes for 
these in his system of academic training. ‘I am sure,” 
he said, “that such a plan would not degrade the sciences 
of literature, and I know with absolute certainty that it 
would elevate and dignify the arts.” 

In his last speaking tour, which brought him to Ohio 
in the autumn of 1834, he spoke on “The Comparative 
Eloquence of Ancient and Modern Times,” before the 
Eurodelphian Society of Miami University at Oxford, 
where, during his short sojourn, he greatly endeared 
himself to professors and students. On the walls of the 
university hangs today a portrait, a memento of this 
visit. From this painting was made the cut used with 
this article, the first portrait of Grimke ever published. 
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His address at Oxford was delivered September 23. 
October 8 he spoke in Cincinnati, before the Western 
Literary Society and College of Professional Teachers 
on “American Education,” and set forth at length his 
objections to the then existing system and his plans for 
its modification and improvement. He objected strongly 
to the prominence given in the higher institutions of 
learning to mathematics and the Greek and Latin 
classics. ‘The whole body of pure mathematics,” he 
said, “is absolutely useless to ninety-nine out of every 
one hundred who study them.”” He would emphasize 
the study of modern English and send youth from col- 
lege with the knowledge and culture gleaned by asso- 
ciation with the great writers of the mother-tongue, 
through the medium of their works. In his view there 
is “more power, fidelity and beauty in Walter Scott 
than in a dozen Homers and Virgils.” His plea was 
for an education essentially religious and thoroughiy 
American. Educators, and especially educational re- 
formers, even at this late day, may read with profit this 
scholarly discussion, the last of his formal public ad- 
dresses. 

On October 10 Mr. Grimke left Cincinnati by stage 
for Columbus, to enjoy a visit with his brother, Fred- 
erick Grimke, long a resident of Ohio and afterward 
one of the judges of the Ohio supreme court. That 
journey was his last, and he never saw the city within 
whose purlieus he was to find his final resting place. 

On his way hither he was stricken with the cholera 
at “Anderson or Gwyn’s Farm,” twenty miles west of 
Columbus, where he breathed his last, October 12. “So 
quiet were his last moments,” it is written, “that he died 
as if he had fallen into a restful sleep.” 
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From the Episcopal church in Columbus he was 
borne to the old cemetery. north of the city. In later 
years the loving hands of former students of Miami 
University transferred the remains and the marble slab 
beneath which they repose, to their place in Green Lawn. 
His modest grave, on which the sunlight freely falls, is 
in keeping with his character. The inscription on the 
marble slab provokes a smile at the vanity of his pro- 
test against the ancient classics. It is wholly in Latin: 


THOMAS S. GRIMKE, 
Conjugi et Patri Optimo, 
Uxoris Amor, 
Filiorum Pietas 
Natus ad Charleston, S. C. 


A. D. MDCCLXXXVI. 
Decessit A. D. 


MDCCCXXXIV. 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis. 


Grimke was the father of several children. Two of 
his sisters, Angelina and Sarah, became famous as re- 
formers. They had liberated their slaves, gone North, 
joined the Quaker church and become prominently 
identified with Garrison and Phillips in the anti-slavery 
movement. He had visited them in the East on his way 
to Columbus. 

Grimke had acquired a fortune adequate to his 
needs. It was his purpose to retire from the practice of 
his profession and devote himself wholly to literature 
and reform. In conviction and sentiment he belonged 
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to the North, rather than the t,outh. He was not am- 
bitious to attain political eminence, nor was he attracted 
by the spectacular and temporal movement on the sur- 
face of human affairs. He preferred to be as he was, 
a power among the forces of the profounder depths, 
slowly but surely building upward the substantial struc- 
ture that shall rise to the light of a better day. His 
faith and his optimism are set forth in his own words: 


The navigator traverses the vast Pacific in his voyage for 
the encirclement of the globe. How little does he know, how 
little does he realize the wonderful works of creation that are 
ever going on beneath the surface! He understands something 
of the sun and the moon and the stars above, of the winds and the 
storms and the waters around him; but the secrets of the great 
deep are invisible to his eyes, mysterious to his comprehension. 
What a striking analogy exists between him on the boundless 
Pacific and the ruler of a nation, looking abroad from the heights 
of ambition and power over the surface of society. Whilst he is 
employed in analyzing the interior details and harmonizing the 
external action of the machinery of government, I see that he does 
not even suspect the existence of a system of influences, which de- 
scending to the very depths of society, are building upwards the 
coral islands of a new and better order of things. I behold the 
storms of ambition tempesting the deep; I behold the waves of 
popular tumult dashing in terrific agitation over the surface; yet 
| know that millions of unseen agents are silently but unceasingly 
and irresistibly at work beneath the surface. I know that in 
depths where the howl of the storm is never heard, where the 
conflict of waves is never felt, they are forever building upward, 
and that in due season, according to the appointments of Provi- 
dence, their eternal edifice will appear above the subject waves, 
glorious in majesty, beauty and power. 























DR. WILLIAM OXLEY THOMPSON HONORED 


Dr. William Oxley Thompson was the recipient of 
distinguished honors at the Scioto Country Club in Co- 
lumbus Friday evening, June 6, 1924. The occasion 
was a Silver jubilee dinner in celebration of the comple- 
tion of his twenty-five years of service as president of 
the Ohio State University. Guests to the number of 420, 
including trustees, fac- 
ulty, alumni, fellow col- 
lege presidents and prom- 
inent citizens of the state 
and city, were present 
and a spokesman from 
ach group expressed ap- 
preciation ‘‘of the service 
and ideals of the man and 
the president.” 

Judge Benjamin F. 
McCann of Dayton spoke 
for the Board of Trus- 
tees. He eulogized Presi- 
dent Thompson as “a man 
with a vision, a program, 
ability to carry out that 
program and with a heart 
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as big as his head.” 

Dean David S. White, who has been a teacher in the 
University through all the years of Dr. Thompson’s 
service, paid tribute in behalf of the faculty. “Prexy 
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gives everyone, from the janitor to the trustees,” said 
Dean White, “a square deal. He’s a great man and for 
this we as a faculty are thankful. In history he will 
bear the same relation to the University that Lincoln 
bears to the Nation.” 

Dr. Glenn Atkins, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Detroit, spoke for the alumni. Gov- 
ernor James E. Campbell spoke feelingly of Dr. Thomp- 
son as a citizen. He said: 

He is a citizen of the highest type, patriot, scholar and 
gentleman. He is not a mere college president. He is an in- 


stitution. If I were to name the one man in Ohio who is its 
greatest asset, I should name Dr. Thompson. 


Henry Churchill King, President of Oberlin Col- 
lege, spoke in behalf of the other institutions of higher 
learning in the state and praised Dr. Thompson for the 
spirit of co-operation that he had fostered among these 
institutions through his service as president of the Uni- 
versity. 

Benjamin W. Jenkins, a law student of the Univer- 
sity, spoke for the undergraduates. He expressed the 
high appreciation of the student body for the never fail- 
ing kindly interest that Dr. Thompson manifests in 
their behalf. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, President of the University 
of the State of New York and former professor of the 
history of education and dean of the summer session at 
the Ohio State University, reviewed at length the suc- 
cessful administration of Dr. Thompson. Among other 
things he said: 

Anyone who has known the Ohio State University during 


this past quarter of a century, when the character and control 
of William Oxley Thompson have pervaded every portion of 
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the campus, must realize how much its present development 
and spiritual hold upon its members are but the reflection of 
one dominating personality and must look back with affection 
and respect upon the man and the place. 


Mrs. Thompson was not forgotten in the honors 
showered upon her husband. Miss Edith D. Cockins, 
Chairman of the committee in charge of arranging the 
dinner, presented Mrs. Thompson a gold wrist watch on 
behalf of the alumni, students, faculty and friends. 

Mr. Lowry F. Sater, who presided as toastmaster, 
presented Dr. Thompson, who spoke briefly in heartfelt 
gratitude for the kind expression of those who had pre- 
ceded him. “I am profoundly interested in the citizen- 
ship of Ohio,” said he. “I want to see a great citizen- 
ship here, a citizenship which will honor God, love man- 
kind and serve oncoming generations.” 

Mr. Sater then read the following tribute to Presi- 
dent Thompson, the master builder of the great insti- 
tution which he has served with distinguished ability 
and signal success for a quarter of a century: 


As the history of Ohio State University is written, the 
growth, development, and inspiration of the last twenty-five years 
will constitute one of its proudest epochs. Upon the foundation 
so firmly laid by those who preceded him, it has been the privi- 
lege and opportunity of William Oxley Thompson to direct the 
upbuilding of a great institution, worthy of the citizenship it 
would serve. 

He took up his work in the prime of his powers and 
strength; and we rejoice today that after a quarter century of 
continuous, untiring, and devoted service, we yet enjoy the coun- 
sel, the judgment, and the blessing of the years of his maturity. 

As an able and far-sighted administrator, he has met and 
discharged, with increasing success and wisdom, the problems 
pertaining to a tenfold increase in attendance, and an expendi- 
ture commensurate with and attendant upon the ever-widening 
fields of university service. 

An educator in the broadest sense of the term, purposeful, 
practical, progressive, and democratic, he has impressed on the 
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teachers of the state and Nation, as he has exemplified to the 
young men and women passing before him, the principles of 
sound and productive scholarship, the inspirational qualities of 
constructive leadership, and the dignity of honorable service. 

Earnest, eloquent and forceful; alert and loyal to the best 
interests of the community; intensely devoted to his country 
and its institutions; tolerant, gentle and optimistic, he long has 
been recognized as a leader of enlightened public opinion. 

As a minister of God, he has attested with joy and gladness 
to the things that are true and honest and just and pure and 
lovely and‘of good report, and with sympathetic spirituality and 
helpfulness has ministered graciously to all who have come 
within the sphere of his influence. 

Visualizing with the genius of generalship the opportunities 
and necessities of the extraordinary situation, and giving without 
stint of himself, he marshaled and led, during the World War, 
with concentrated and commanding patriotism, the combined 
forces of the university into vigorous and valiant action. The 
thrill of that memorable April day when, with ringing eloquence, 
he placed the entire man power and equipment of the university 
at the disposal of President Wilson; the fervency of his in- 
vocations upon the thousands of students, alumni, and instruc- 
tors who responded to the call; the fatherly expectancy with 
which he awaited, the exultant acclaim with which he welcomed 
the home-coming hosts, and the sorrow which he voiced for 
“the unreturning brave,” blend into a picture of imperishable 
glory. 

Upon the lives of a larger number of men and women of 
the state than any other person, he has, by personal example, 
set the impress of his own character and ideals. To no one of 
his generation is the commonwealth under greater obligations; 
to no one does it accord higher respect. A-power for civic 
righteousness ; a lover of his fellowmen; a broad-minded, gen- 
erous, courteous Christian gentleman ; 





























Truly he has had 
The heart to conceive, 

The understanding to direct, 
And the hand to execute. 








Of him, in terms of endearment, for years to come, the 
state will say, “He has wrought the people lasting good.” 

With every wish for the continuation of that happiness which 
has crowned your efforts in our behalf, and with every assurance 
of the love and affection that can be evidenced by the meaning 
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and memories of this occasion, as the trustees, the faculty, the 
alumni, the students and the friends of Ohio State University, 
we hail you, William Oxley Thompson, the first citizen of Ohio. 


This tribute, which was written by Mr. Sater and 
beautifully engrossed in a book with the signatures of 
the guests, was presented to Dr. Thompson, who made 
a brief but feeling reply. 





OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 


SARGENT GENEALOGY 


Epes Sargent of Gloucester and His Descendants, 
by Emma Worcester Sargent and Charles Sprague Sar- 
gent. Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers, Boston 
and New York, 1923. 

One of the most valuable and finely wrought books 
that has been added to the library of the Society is the 
sumptuous volume entitled Epes Sargent of Gloucester 
and His Descendants arranged by Emma Worcester 
Sargent with biographical notes by Charles Sprague 
Sargent. It is published by Houghton Mifflin Company 
on paper of a superior quality. Steel engravings of 
exquisite workmanship, some of them from paintings 
by famous artists, abound in this work. 

One is impressed in looking through the volume by 
the wonderful contribution that this famous family has 
made to American history. Prominent members of the 
family have filled places of trust and honor since the 
days of Epes Sargent, who was born in Gloucester, July 
12, 1690, and died in Salem, Massachusetts, December 
6, 1762. His descendants have been administrators, 
soldiers, artists, historians, scientists, poets, ministers, 
doctors, lawyers and contributors to almost every de- 
partment of literature. A bibliography of their writ- 
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ings covers sixty-eight closely printed quarto pages of 
the volume and constitutes a most interesting and valu- 
able feature. | 

Ohioans of course will be especially interested in the 
biographical sketch of Winthrop Sargent IV, who was 
Secretary of the Northwest Territory from 1788 to 
1798, a full decade. In this evolutionary period of the 
Ohio Country from a wilderness almost to the period 
of qualification for statehood Colonel Sargent was 
an important and commanding figure. In the fre- 
quent absence of Governor St. Clair he was acting gov- 
ernor of the Territory. A graduate of Harvard and a 
soldier of the Revolution with an excellent military rec- 
ord, he had been interested in the western country even 
before the enactment of the Ordinance of 1787 by the 
Continental Congress. He was actively interested in 
the adoption of the Ordinance and was very properly 
chosen the first Secretary of the Territory. We need 
not dwell upon the character of that extended service. 
It is somewhat fully presented in this issue of the QuAR- 
TERLY. Winthrop Sargent has not yet received in our 
state history the attention that he deserves. This has 
not been the fault of those who have written the history. 
Until very recently the details for a satisfactory presen- 
tation of even a brief biography have not been available. 
Fortunately the work here briefly reviewed now makes 
possible such a sketch of his life and presents interest- 
ing materials relating to his kindred and descendants. 

He had two children, William Fitz Winthrop who 
was graduated from Harvard and died unmarried Oc- 
tober 22, 1822, in the twenty-third year of his age. 
George Washington, his second son, had six children. 
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Their descendants are found in a number of different 
states. 

















\ 





CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT AND JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


Professor Charles Sprague Sargent is spoken of as the “most eminent 
of living dendrologists,” while Professor William Lyon Phelps pays the 
following tribute to John Singer Sargent: 


Sargent belongs among the great painters of all time, his pictures revealing the 
mysterious hut unmistakable stamp of genius. In fact, everything he does shows 
this quality which makes his painting the envy of competitors and the pride and 
glory of American art. He has no successful living rival, but is a class by himself. 
So true is this that if I were asked to name the greatest living American I should 
unhesitatingly name John Singer Sargent. 





Charles Sprague Sargent, who contributed the bi- 
ographical sketches, now lives in Brookline, Massachu- 
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setts. He has a national and international reputation 
for his contributions to botany and horticulture. From 
1888 to 1897 he was editor of Garden and Forest. Fe 
has contributed extensively to publications of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and is author of numerous mono- 
graphs. 

Winthrop Sargent VII is complimented on page 91 
of the volume as follows: 

Winthrop Sargent, of the seventh generation, the eleventh 
of that name, will always be remembered with gratitude by the 
descendants of pes Sargent, for it is largely to his imagination, 
industry and generosity that they are indebted for this genealogy 
and for the preservation as a family memorial of the house built 
in Gloucester by another Winthrop Sargent for his daughter 
Judith. Mr. Sargent has printed for private circulation an 
account of Paul Dudley Sargent and of the “Early New England 


Sargents.” Mr. and Mrs. Sargent live at Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in summer at Bass Rocks, Gloucester. 


We are under special obligations to Mr. Sargent for 
copies of the publications referred to as well as for the 
special interest that he has manifested in our work by 
becoming a life member of the Ohio State Archzeolog- 
ical and Historical Society. 





SIDELIGHTS ON THE LAST DAYS OF GENERAL 
U. S. GRANT 
There has recently been added to the library of the 
Society a very interesting volume entitled Life of Al- 
phonso Taft, by lewis Alexander Leonard. In one of 
the chapters near the conclusion of the work there is an 
account of the relation of Judge Taft to General Grant 
and his consideration for the distinguished warrior in 
his last illness at Mount McGregor. Mr. Charles P. 


Taft, son of Judge Taft, “in obedience to the wishes of 
VoL XX Si —721, 
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his father as well as in accordance with his own de- 
sires” sent the well known newspaper man, Mr. Frank 
Gessner to see General Grant when he was confined to 
Mount McGregor near Saratoga Springs in his last ill- 
ness and to inquire whether Judge Taft could be of any 
service. At this time visitors were rarely permitted to 
see the distinguished patient. When Mr. Gessner made 
it known, however, that he came with a message from 
Judge Taft and his son he was at once admitted to the 
presence of Mrs. Grant. From her he learned that 
everything possible had already been done to make the 
General comfortable and facilitate his work in conclud- 
ing his Memoirs.. A little later Mr. Gessner interviewed 
General Grant, who at once inquired about Judge Taft 
and “Charlie.”” He then had a number of questions to 
ask about his old home town in Clermont County, Ohio. 

General Grant could not speak but used a pen and 
paper to carry on his part of the interview. Here is a 
fac-simile of a portion of what he said: 





otra a7” Che Gm Le CALDRQ. 
ts Ke lm of Batanrla, mah 
mor Ge Mery Onuck Are? uf 
untt aff fortis thepess 
hawt J f Tehe 





FACSIMILE FROM INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL GRANT 
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The question, “Are any of the Griffiths there yet?” 
Mr. Gessner answered in the affirmative. The General 
then humorously observes, “The town of Batavia must 
now be very much dried up with all the facilities the 
people have to get away. I used to take much delight 
in visiting there and through Clermont.” And then he 
added, with a touch of pathos, “But I have made my 
last visit.” 

In this connection the author makes some statements 
that will be news to many readers of the QUARTERLY 
in regard to the kinship and social relations of the fam- 
ilies of General Grant and Jefferson Davis. Here are 
two paragraphs: 


Some eight years later, Mrs. U. S. Grant and Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Davis were living at the old New York Hotel. They were 
close friends and had apartments on the same floor. A caller 
on Mrs. Davis being told of Mrs. Grant’s residence in the house, 
related the incident of Mr. Gessner’s visit to General Grant at 
Mt. McGregor. Mrs. Davis insisted on her friend seeing the 
visitor and soon Mrs. Grant appeared. The widow of the grand 
old warrior and statesman recounted with interest and pathos 
incidents of the last days at Mt. McGregor, and said the General 
was much pleased with the visit from Mr. Taft’s emissary. He 
was always very fond of Judge Taft and all the family. 


ok a * 
It is a fact not generally known that General Grant and 


Jefferson Davis were cousins, the relationship coming through 
the Simpson family, to which their mothers belonged. 





CELEBRATION OF CENTENARY OF LAFAYETTE’S 
VISIT TO AMERICA 

The McGuffey Society of Columbus, Ohio, which 

has taken the initiative in a number of worthy literary 

and historic enterprises, at its annual banquet on the eve- 

ning of March 25 adopted a resolution inviting atten- 
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tion to the fact that Lafayette made his famous tour 
through America almost one hundred years ago and ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be a general observ- 
ance of the one hundredth anniversary of this remark- 
able visit, which Thomas Smith Grimke characterized 
in the McGuffey readers as “the most singular and 
memorable pageant in the annals of time.” 

Lafayette landed in New York on August 15, 1824. 
His was more than a triumphal progress through Amer- 
ica. He visited all the states including Ohio. He spent 
more than a year in America and finally departed for 
France September 7, 1825. Assuredly every state 
should recognize in some formal way the centenary of 
the tour of the “nation’s guest.” 

In the QuarTERLY for July, 1920, will be found an 
extended contribution giving details of “Lafayette’s 
Visit to Ohio Valley States.” 





SCENIC AND HISTORIC OHIO 

Scenic and Historic Ohio with a map of the state 
“showing location of scenic and historic features” is a 
publication compiled by Professor P. H. Elwood, Jr., 
recently of the Ohio State University, with the assis- 
tance of H. L. Hedrick. It is published by the Agricul- 
tural College Extension Service of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the Ohio Archzological and Historical So- 
ciety. The map was prepared by co-operation of these 
two agencies. Under the different counties of the state, 
alphabetically arranged, are named the places of scenic 
and historic interest. A complete alphabetical index 
facilitates the prompt location of each. The map indi- 
cates the condition of the highways and enables one to 
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determine the accessibility of points which he wishes to 
visit. This work is now passing through the press and 
by the time this issue of the (QUARTERLY reaches sub- 
scribers it will doubtless be available for distribution. 





THE MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES — LATIN- 
AMERICAN 
The Mythology of all Races, Vol. XI — Latin- 
American. By Hartley Burr Alexander: Boston, Mar- 
shall Jones Company. 


A valuable addition recently made to the library of 
ithe Society is Vol. XI of The Mythology of all Races. 
This volume is devoted to the primitive races of Latin- 
America and includes chapters devoted to the Antilles, 
Mexico, Yucatan, Central America, The Andean North, 
The Andean South, The Tropical Forests: The Orinoco 
and Guiana, the Tropical Forests: The Amazon and 

3razil and The Pampas to the Land of Fire. It con- 

cludes with supplemental and explanatory notes and an 
extended and carefully prepared bibliography. The 
author of this attractive volume is Dr. Hartley Burr 
Alexander, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Nebraska. 

In his introduction to the volume the author ex- 
plains “the obvious incongruity of the term ‘Latin-Amer- 
ican’ to designate the native Indian myths of Mexico 
and of Central and South America.” He finds no other 
convenient geographical designation to embrace the por- 
tions of America “which fell to Spanish and Portuguese 
conquerors” and has used the convenient term Latin- 
American as the only one that applies to the regions 
within the scope of the work. 
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The author explains his method of apportioning the 
subject matter of the volume as follows: 


The practical problem of handling and apportioning the 
subject-matter is similar to that presented in the case of North 
America, and rather more difficult. In the first place, it were 
idle to undertake the mere narration of stories and superstitions 
without some delineation of the conditions of the life and cul- 
ture of those who make them; frequently, the whole relevance 
of the tale is to the manner of life. In the next place, the 
feasible mode of apportionment, by regional divisions, is made 
difficult not only by the vastness of some of the regions, but 
even more so by the unevenness of culture, and hence of the 
range of ideas. If the lines were drawn on the scale of Old 
World studies, Mexico (Nahua and Maya) and Peru would 
each deserve a volume; and the proportionately slight attention 
which they receive in the present work is due partly to the 
need of giving reasonable space to other regions, partly to the 
fact that the myths of these fallen empires are already repre- 
sented by an accessible literature. Still a third problem has to 
do with the order in which the matters should be presented. 
From the point of view of native affinities, the logical step 
from the Antilles is to the Orinoco and Guiana region (that is, 
from Chapter I to Chaper VIII). But since, in beginning with 
the Antilles, one is really following the course of discovery — 
seeing, as it were, with Spanish eyes—the natural continua- 
tion is on to Mexico and Peru, and thence to the more slowly 
uncovered regions of central South America. This procedure, 
also, follows a certain bibliographical trend: the relative im- 
portance of Spanish authors is much less for the latter chapters 
of the book, and the sources of material, in general, are of later 


origin. 


Considerable space in the introduction is given to 
the methods of interpretation, followed by paragraphs 
devoted to a consideration of the meaning of. mythology 
and our interest in it. The first of these interests, he 
tells us, “is the desire of the Christian missionary to 
discover in the native mind those points of approach 
and elements of community which will best enable him 
to spread the faith in Christendom.” A second interest 
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is “the aesthetic and imaginative’ which seeks to do 
for the myths and legends of these primitive people 
what literature and art have done for classical myth- 
ology; or perhaps it would be better to say that this 
interest seeks for literature and art new forms of ex- 
pression in the myths and legends of the Americas that 
lie south of us. A third interest pointed out is that 
of the anthropologists “by whom the domain is today 
most cultivated.”” “Here,” the author tells us, “the foun- 
dation is scientific curiosity and the modes are those of 
the natural and historical sciences. * * * It should 
be added that each of the interests which have been 
named shares in or leads to that final interest which 
is most appropriate to all, namely, a common concern 
for human welfare.” 


The author writes interestingly of the value of this 
continent as a field for such a survey. On this topic he 
says: , 

Finally, it is perhaps worth observing that America affords 
a field of truly unique profit for all of these interests. The 
long isolation of its inhabitants from the balance of mankind, 
the variety of the forms and levels of their native achievement, 
the intrinsic value to humanity at large of what they did achieve, 
both in material and ideal modes, all unite to give to the races 
of the New Hemisphere an almost other-world distinction from 


the Old World peoples from whose midst (in some remote day) 
they doubtless sprang. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the attractive 
form in which this work is issued. The type is large 
and clear. The paper is of excellent quality and the 
illustrations. which are numerous, are the most satis- 
factory that we have seen in any work of similar scope. 
Some of these are in colors and all of them are inter- 
esting and attractive. This volume fully sustains the 
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high character and mechanical execution of its pred- 
ecessors in the series which is generally recognized as the 
monumental work on the The Mythology of All Races. 





JOSH BILLINGS ONCE LIVED IN NORWALK, OHIO 


The special edition of the Sandusky Register pub- 
lished December 21, 1922, abounds in interesting history 
of Sandusky, Erie County and adjacent territory. One 
contribution proves clearly that the noted humorist, 
Henry Wheeler Shaw, known as “Josh Billings,” lived 
for a time in Norwalk, Ohio. He was not, however, a 
native of this state. We quote briefly: 


In 1863, Henry W. Shaw commenced writing short essays 
in phonetic character style, signing “Josh Billings,” the first 
being “On the Mule” for which he received $1.50, and from 
that time onward until his death continued to write and lec- 
ture, until his writings were known and appreciated as those 
of one of the happiest and most pleasing humorists in the 
country. As a young man of leisure about town, he was always 
full of wit and ready at repartee. At one time he commenced 
studying law with Boalt and Worcester, prominent lawyers of 
Norwalk, but after a few weeks he did not appear at the office, 
and Mr. Boalt meeting him on the street one day said to him, 
“Henry, I haven’t seen you at the office lately.” “No,” said 
Henry, “I think the office has moved away, I haven’t been able 
to find it,” and that was the last of his studying law. 

Henry Wheeler Shaw was born at Lanesborough, Mass., 
in 1818 where he spent his early youth. For a short time he 
attended school at Hamilton College, but went west without 
completing his course, and remained for twenty-two years, fol- 
lowing the most varied occupations, working on farms, on steam- 
boats, and finally in Norwalk becoming an auctioneer. He later 
returned to the east, settled in Poughkeepsie, New York, and 
in this period did the writing which made him famous. He con- 
tributed to the Century magazine and published his Farmer’s 
Allminax and wrote for various newspapers. He died in 1885. 

The Huron County records show that Henry W. Shaw 
bought the house on Whittelsey Street, Norwalk, which is still 
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shown as the Josh Billings house, on August 8, 1845, from John 
Tift, jr., for $1100 and resold it to John Tift on January 3, 
1848, for $1050. 

That Josh Billings had always dreamed of buying back the 
old place in Norwalk is attested by a correspondence, covering 
a long number of years, between the humorist and W. J. Alley, 
of Norwalk, a lifelong friend of Billings. The daughter of 
Mr. Alley who is still living in Norwalk, remembers as a little 
girl when her father moved to the residence on Monroe Street 
just around the corner from Whittelsey Street in November, 
1857, that Shaw was in correspondence with Alley about the 
possibility of buying back the old place if it should ever come 
up for sale. 


Reference is made to Shaw’s pranks and practical 
jokes. We are told that — 


On one occasion he played special havoc with the Mill- 
wright denomination who were preaching the doctrine of per- 
sonal ascension. One Sunday morning he fired up an old boiler 
which was on the opposite side of the street from the meeting 
house and he arranged it so that it would blow up during the 
process of the meeting. The explosion was complete at the de- 
sired time and caused great commotion. The faithful believed 
that their time had come and they would soon be mounting 
heavenward. 


This bit of reminiscence by an aged resident of 
Norwalk may not be strictly historic. The “Millwright” 
denomination, of course, was the Millerite Adventists 
who in 1843 were expecting the second coming of Christ 
and the end of the former terrestrial order of things. 





DR. AUSTIN SCOTT 
The New Jersey Historical Society of October, 1922, 
chronicles the death of Dr. Austin Scott, formerly Presi- 


dent of Rutgers College, who was born near Toledo, 
Ohio, August 10, 1848, and who died at Granville Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts, August 15, 1922. 
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Dr. Scott was graduated from Yale in 1869. He 
studied at Berlin and Leipsic for three years and re- 
ceived his Ph. D. degree from the latter University in 
1873. In 1891 he received the degree of LL. D. from 
Princeton University. He was instructor in German 
in the University of Michigan, 1873-1875. From 1875- 
1882 he was associate in history at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He assisted George Bancroft in gathering 
material and otherwise helped in the preparation of the 
“History of the United States” and the “History of the 
Constitution.” In 1882 he was called to Rutgers Col- 
lege where he taught political economy and constitu- 
tional law. In 1890 he was chosen President of the 
college and served in this position until 1906 when at 
his own request his resignation was received and he con- 
tinued to teach with great success in the college. 

He was the father of seven children. “His eldest 
son is assistant professor of history at the University 
of Rochester and the second son is professor of law in 
the Harvard Law School.” 
































HOWARD CARTER 





Howard Carter, famous Egyptologist, was born at 
Swaffham, Norfolk, England, in 1873. Because of his 
delicate health he received his education under private 
instructors. He went to Egypt in 1890. In 1892 he 
assisted Professor Flinders Petrie in explorations. He 
was a draftsman on the Egyptian Exploration Fund 
archaeological survey staff, 1893-1899. He was en- 
gaged in explorations in the Valley of the Kings at 
Thebes, Egypt, from 1907-1923. Early in December, 
1922, under the patronage of Lord Carnarvon he dis- 
covered the tomb of King Tutankhamen, which made 
his name a household word throughout the world. 

On the evening of June 4, 1924, Mr. Carter gave an 
illustrated lecture on his latest discoveries before a 
large and appreciative audience in Memorial Hall, 
Columbus, Ohio. He spent the entire day following 
at the Museum of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society and manifested keen interest in the 
examination of the remains of the mound builders on 
exhibition there. On request he kindly left with the 
Society his autograph in English and Egyptian. 
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COUNT BYRON KHUN DE PROROK 





Count Byron Khun de Prorok on the evening of 
January 28, 1924, delivered his lecture in the audience 
room of the Elks’ Club to an appreciative audience on 
the subject, “My Excavation of Ancient Carthage.” 
When the Count reached Columbus those interested in 
the lecture were surprised to find in him a very young 
man. He might easily have passed without notice 
among the thousands of students at the Ohio State 
University. He is still in his twenties and younger 
looking even than his years. His presentation of his 
subject through the aid of a series of excellent illustra- 
tions at once won his audience. His manner is modest 
and charming and his voice clear and pleasing. He 
was distinctly heard by everyone present. For a time 
his audience was carried back in history to the days 
when Carthage disputed with Rome for the title of mis- 
tress of the world. His description of the rebuilding of 
Carthage generations after its destruction by the 
Romans and his pictures of the ruins of the rebuilt area 
were especially interesting. 

An illustrated account of his excavations in 
Carthage appeared in the April number of the National 
Geographic Magazine. 

Count Prorok arrived in Columbus the evening be- 
fore the lecture and spent much time of the day follow- 
ing in the Museum of the Ohio State Archaeological 
Society. In his lecture he made complimentary refer- 
ence to the exhibit in the Museum. 
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BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE 


Buffalo Child Long Lance, a schoiarty Indian chief- 
tain from Alberta, Canada, spoke at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society October 2. An account of his ad- 
dress and his visit to Ohio is found on a succeeding page. 
In introducing him at the annual meeting Governor 
James E. Campbell, President of the Society, spoke in 
part as follows: 


I am going to introduce a real live Indian of the Blood tribe. 
His name in our language is Buffalo Child Long Lance. His 
name in his own tongue is En-ui-poka In-us-twan. 

This gentleman in some ways is the most unique person we 
have ever had address this Society. He was born on the border 
of Montana and Alberta. He was educated at the Carlisle Indian 
school, in this country, and in 1915 he was appointed a cadet at 
West Point by President Wilson. These appointments are made 
a year ahead of entrance, and before that year expired he had 
enlisted in the Canadian contingent of the British Army. More 
than a year before we got into the war this brother of ours went 
over on his own account and became a captain in command of a 
battalion of the British Army. I think that is a great his- 
tory. * * * 

I want to introduce this American patriot who went to fight 
battles that were the battles not only of the Allies but of the 
United States and of humanity ; not only a great American with a 
lineage farther back than ours — I have an American lineage, if I 
live six years longer that will be three centuries; his may be for 
all I know three thousand years. I introduce him as an American 
citizen, as a soldier, a brother man and a man whom we delight 
to honor. 


Buffalo Child Long Lance greatly enjoyed his visit 
to Ohio and the acclaim with which he was hailed in the 
great meeting at the Logan Elm on the afternoon of 


October 5. 
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A GREAT-GRANDSON OF TECUMSEH 


Among the interesting persons present at the un- 
veiling of the George Rogers Clark monument near the 
site of the Battle of Piqua, the birthplace of Tecumseh, 
was Thomas Wildcat Alford, a lineal descendant of that 
great Shawnee chieftain. According to the Handbook 
of American Indians, edited by Frederick Webb Hodge 
and published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Big Jim, who died in 1905, was the grandson of Tecum- 
seh. Thomas Wildcat Alford whose Indian name is 
Ga-nwah-pea-se-ka is the nephew of Big Jim whose 
Indian name was Wah-pah-meap-to. Mr. Alford’s 
mother was a sister of Big Jim and a daughter of Nay- 
thah-way-nah, the son of Tecumseh. We hope in the 
next issue of the QUARTERLY to publish a fuller account 
of the descendants of Tecumseh. 

Mr. Alford, when he was twelve years old, was sent 
to the Shawnee Mission School, then under the super- 
vision of the Society of Friends to whose influence he 
attributes the principles that have guided his life. When 
he was nineteen years old, through the influence of the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, he was sent to the mili- 
tary academy at Hampton, Virginia, where he finished 
his education. For many years past he has been engaged, 
in the leisure hours of a very active life, in translating 
the Gospels into the Shawnee language. Some of the 
pages of his manuscript he brought with him to the un- 
veiling of the Clark monument, August 8. He hopes 
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to publish this work and leave it as a contribution pre- 
servative of the language of his Indian forbears. 

One who has long known Mr. Alford intimately 
has said of him: 

Mr. Alford is a striking figure, combining as he does all 
the dignity and majestic bearing of the original Indian character, 
with the kindly, friendly hospitality of a gentleman and a scholar, 
commanding the respect of all who know him, not only for him- 
self but for the people he represents. 

Mr. Alford was born in 1860. He lives on a farm 
near Shawnee, Oklahoma, which is worked by his two 
sons. He has living a wife and eleven interesting chil- 
dren. Two of his sons are World War Veterans. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE WRIGHT GROUP OF 
PRE-HISTORIC EARTHWORKS 





BY H. C. SHETRONE, CURATOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY 





The Wright Group of Earth-works is located in 
Perry Township, Franklin County, Ohio, one mile north- 
east of the village of Dublin. The three units com- 
posing the group —a rectangular and two circular en- 
closures — lie mostly 
upon the land of 
Samuel M. Wright, 
whose name, in rec- 
ognition of examina- 
tion privileges and 
personal assistance 
accorded by him, is 
hereby given them. 

The location of 
the Wright Group is 
ideally picturesque, 
occupying, as it does, 
the elevated terrace 
overlooking the Scioto River to the west. Adjoining 
the group on the east and south is Wright’s Run, an 
attractive stream which, coming down from the north- 
east, cuts its way through the limestone strata of the 
district and, tumbling over a picturesque water-fall, 
passes through a deep gorge and thence into the Scioto 
River. One mile to the north is the monument to the 


Wyandot chief Leatherlips. 
(341) 











LEATHERLIPS’ MONUMENT. 
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The first important notice in archaeological litera- 
ture of the Wright Group of Earth-works is contained 
in the Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology (1890-1891) where, in a paper entitled 
“Mound Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 
Doctor Cyrus Thomas furnishes a map of the group, 




















Fic. 2.— The Wright Group. 


(Fig. 2) together with the following descriptive text: 


ANCIENT WORKS NEAR DUBLIN 


“The works represented (map) are one mile northeast of 
Dublin and one-fourth of a mile east of the Scioto River. They 
are on a nearly level area of the higher lands of the section. Con- 
trary to what is usual, the soil immediately around them is not 
nearly so fertile as that a short distance away. 

“At 1 is a circular embankment with an inside ditch. The 
diameter, measuring from the middle line of the embankment on 
one side, to the middle on the other side, is 120 feet, the wall is 
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about 10 feet broad and 2 feet high, and the ditch 15 feet wide 
and 2 feet deep, leaving a level enclosed circular area 80 feet in 
diameter, On the east side is a gateway 12 feet wide. 


“No. 2 is a rectangular enclosure with rounded corners. In 
measuring it, stakes were set where the middle line of the embank- 
ment would cross if produced. The distances between these stakes 
were as follows: north side, 287 feet; west side, 212 feet, south 
side, 262 feet ; east side, 220 feet. The outer line of the west wall 
forms a curve along its entire length; the other sides are straight. 
On the north, east and west sides, the wall is 25 feet across the 
base; on the south side, 35; its height, quite uniform throughout, 
is about 3 feet. It is bordered on the inside by a ditch, 16 feet 
wide on the south side, 20 on the east and north sides, and 30 on 
the west side; depth about 2 feet on the east side, gradually in- 
creasing along the north from 3 to 4 feet, being widest and deep- 
est at the south-west corner. Thus more earth was taken out 
along the west line of the ditch and added to the south side of the 
embankment. The rounded outer corners of the embankment are 
20 feet within the points where the margins of the wall would in- 
tersect if carried on straight. The corners of the inner sides of 
the ditch are about ten feet within their corresponding points. 
The passage-way on the eastern side is 15 feet wide. In all 
these enclosures the passageway is simply the natural surface of 
the ground between the ends of the ditch and wall; that is to say, 
it is not graded. On the level space enclosed by the ditch 100 feet 
from the top of the east line of the embankment, is a mound (a) 
4 feet high and 35 feet in diameter. On the top are numerous flat 
stones, which it is said had formed graves enclosing skeletons of 
very large size, but nothing could be learned as to the manner in 
which they were buried. Another stone grave (b), 8 feet in diame- 
ter, on the edge or bottom of this mound on its western side, had 
been opened, and so torn up that its mode of construction could not 
be determined. Still west, its edge extending quite up to the ditch, 
is another mound (2) 1 foot high and 24 feet in diameter. This 
had never been disturbed. From the top of the bank at the north- 
east corner of 2 to the nearest point on top of the embankment 
of enclosure 1, is 133 feet; and the line of the north edge of 2, if 
produced, would touch the south edge of 1. 


“South-west of 2 is another circular enclosure (3) similar in 
construction to 1; the embankment is 18 feet across and 2 feet 
high; the ditch 22 feet wide and 3 feet deep in the deepest part; 
the level space enclosed 100 feet in diameter, making the entire 
diameter of enclosure from center to center of the outer wall 
162 feet. The passage-way (opening directly toward 2) is 22 feet 
wide. In the enclosure is a mound (d) 40 feet in diameter and 3 
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feet high, its center being 60 feet from the inner edge of the ditch 
on the east. The amount of earth in this mound is hardly suf- 
ficient to account for the difference between the cubic contents of 
the excavation and those of the embankment. 


“About 500 feet west of 3 is a single mound (4) 5 feet high 
and 50 feet in diameter”. 


The general character of the Wright group, to- 
gether with specimens unearthed by the plow in cultiva- 
tion of the land, indicated that these works were to be 
attributed to the Hopewell culture group of Ohio pre- 
historic peoples; and in view of the fact that the group 
is the most northerly located work of the Hopewell 
culture identified up to the present time, it was felt that 
its examination was desirable. Prospects for favor- 
able results were not encouraging, owing to the very 
slight elevation of the mounds and the fact that they 
had been cultivated and disturbed; but the labor in- 
volved in examining them was comparatively small, 
and positive identification of the culture status of the 
builders, at least, would be sufficient recompense for the 
effort expended. 


Since the Bureau of Ethnology survey of the Wright 
group was made, the units composing it have been con- 
siderably modified by cultivation, although they remain, 
even at this late date, comparatively bold. This is par- 
ticularly true of the easternmost of the three enclosures 
(1), a circular figure, which is particularly bold, the 
moat of which at the time of examination contained 
throughout its entire circumference from one foot to 
18 inches of water. By using a vantage-point furnished 
by a nearby tree, a photograph compassing the entire 
enclosure, with its water-filled moat, was secured. (Fig. 
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3). This enclosure contained no mound, and an exami- 
nation of its interior disclosed no burials or other re- 
mains. 








Fic. 3.— Circular Enclosure Wright Works. 


The mound within the central figure—the square 
enclosure represented as No. 2, was found to have been 
considerably modified in size and shape through the re- 
moval of stone from its top and sides, and through 
continued encroachment of cultivation around its mar- 
gin. in which process the stones extending outward from 
the circumference had been dislodged and removed or 
thrown upon the mound. Its approximate dimensions, 
as a result, were 28 feet east and west and 20 feet north 
and south, with a maximum height, toward the east end, 
of 34 inches. 


The mound, examination of which is shown in Fig. 
4, was entirely removed — a difficult task, in view of the 
great quantity of flat limestone slabs composing the 
structure and the growth of shrubbery and small trees 
which practically covered it, their roots penetrating in 
every direction and binding the whole closely together. 
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The examination revealed these results: Upon a fairly 
level but not greatly used floor or base, there had been 
erected a structure composed of clean clayey loam, 15 
inches in depth at the center. Upon the floor or base, 
a thin covering of charred matter appeared, but no post- 
molds indicating a pre-structure of timbers, and no 
burials or other remains, were found. However, placed 
directly upon the top of the low earthen mound there had 
been deposited a total of 11 burials, of a very unusual 











Fic. 4.— The Stone Mound, Wright Works. 


nature. Instead of the usual cremated burials of the 
culture, or the alternate ordinary uncremated burials, 
the bones of the skeletons had been broken into frag- 
ments, and the little heaps regulting, in every way re- 
sembling the cremated burial, Shut unburned, were de- 
posited simply and without accompanying artifacts, upon 
the surface of the soil. Covering these burials, which 
were placed at random throughout the structure, were 
slabs of limestone, often measuring three feet in length. 
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This covering of limestone slabs was not confined to the 
burials, but formed an arch, several layers deep, over the 
entire mound. Upon and above this stone covering, 
which in a way suggested the ceremonial sand or gravel 
strata characteristic of the more central mounds of the 
culture, had been heaped earth from the surrounding 
surface, the amount or depth of which was indetermi- 
nate, owing to the disturbance which the mound had 
suffered. 

It was found that at some early date, beyond the 
recollection of the owner or old residents of the district, 
a shaft had been sunk at the center of the mound. This 
covered, at the base, a space roughly 4 feet in diameter, 
and had reached well below the base line. It served a 
useful purpose, in that it enabled the present survey to 
determine, without doubt, that the remainder of the 
structure had not been disturbed to any appreciable 
depth. 

With the idea in mind that burials might possibly 
be found outside the mound, within the level space of 
the enclosure, numerous tests were made by trenching. 
A single burial, unique perhaps in character, was found 
at a distance of 30 feet south-west of the base of the 
mound. 

This burial, shown by the accompanying photograph, 
(Fig. 5) lay one foot below the present surface, and 
consisted of a basin-like receptacle formed by laying 
down slabs of limestone within the shallow excavation, 
the placing of the human remains therein, and the cover- 
ing over of these with other thin slabs of limestone. The 
burial was a cremated one, typical in every respect in 
the amount and character of the remains. It was un- 
accompanied by artifacts. 
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Unit No. 3, being the circular enclosure to the west- 
ward, contained a burial mound which, according to the 
above-mentioned survey was, at the time, 3 feet high. 
Since that survey was made, the land on which the en- 
closure and mound lie has been plowed and cultivated. 
In breaking this land, for the first time, in 1914, Mr. 
Wright, the owner, came upon four graves. He was 
able to point out the location of these, and to describe 
them and their contents. Their location was verified 
in the examination of the structure. 








Fic. 5.— Cremated Burial, Wright Works. 


The entire site of this mound was carefully exca- 
vated, the result showing that the Bureau of Ethnology 
survey had erred in the height of the mound, rather 
that they did not foresee that the greater part of the 
apparent elevation was a natural one; in fact, the arti- 
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ficial elevation, or mound proper, did not exceed 12 
inches at its highest point. Since this work has been 
cultivated but little since the time of the Bureau survey, 
it has been but slightly modified in form. As a result, 
the cultivation of the site had disturbed all graves, only 
the bottoms of which remained for the present survey, 
and to enable the exact identification of the disturbed 
burials. 


Of the four burials contained in this mound, two 
were cremated, and two buried in a natural way, un- 
cremated. Near the center of the mound, within a 
stone grave, had been placed a cremated burial, from 
which Mr. Wright took a large ocean shell container and 
half a dozen finely made flint flake knives. Our exami- 
nation disclosed the disturbed grave, and two additional! 
flake knives. A second cremated burial lay about 4 
feet to the south-east of the center, was covered by stone 
slabs, but contained no artifacts. Just south of center 
was found an uncremated burial, the skeleton well pre- 
served, with which, placed near the head, was a pair of 
spool-shaped copper ear-ornaments. The skull of this 


burial was sent to the museum at the time of finding by 
Mr. John Wing of Dublin. 


The fourth burial, uncremated, lay to the north- 
west of center. With this was found a plain platform 
pipe, of the usual pattern, and a slate gorget. In ad- 
dition to these burials, the present survey noted the re- 
mains of a fifth, just north of center. This was un- 
cremated, with the covering of stone slabs, below, at 
least, and showed merely the vestiges of a flexed skele- 
ton, mostly dislodged by the plow. A few fragments of 
mica, the incisor tooth of a beaver, and a few flake 
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flint knives were scattered through the disturbed earth 
of the mound. 

The specimens taken from these graves by Mr. 
Wright are in the collection of Mr. F. P. Hills, of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, with the exception of the flaked knives, of 
variegated Flint Ridge material, which were presented 
to the Museum by Mr. Wright. 


THE KRUMM MOUND 

With the permission of Mr. C. S. Krumm, upon 
whose land it is located, the westernmost mound shown 
on the map of the group was examined. Owing to the 
fact that it lies at some distance from the earthworks 
proper, it had remained undetermined whether or not 
this mound actually pertained to the Wright group. The 
structure was slightly more than three feet in height, 
with an indeterminate lateral extent, owing to long-con- 
tinued cultivation. It was found to be composed of the 
clay and loam of the surrounding surface, was without 
definite features as to its construction, and contained a 
total of six carelessly deposited partial skeletons, or re- 
burials. The only burial of interest is that shown in 
the accompanying cuts, in which (Fig. 6) is shown the 
deposit before lifting the covering of stone slabs and 
(Fig. 7) the promiscuous lot of human skeletal remains 
beneath them. With these remains, comprising ap- 
parently parts of three or more skeletons, was a stemmed 
flint spear-point, three inches in length, made from 
variegated Flint Ridge material. 

Although material evidences within the Krumm 
mound were rather scant, they are sufficient to demon- 
strate clearly that this mound was not constructed by 
the builders of the Wright group, but that it probably 
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Mound. 








Fic. 7.— Stone-covered Burial, Exposed — The Krumm Mound, 
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had its origin with the peoples whose burials are found 
so freely within the gravel deposits of this region of 
the Scioto Valley. 


CONCLUSION 

Examination of the Wright Group proves that these 
works belong to the Hopewell culture group; inciden- 
tally, they are perhaps the most northerly example of 
their kind so far identified. While definitely Hopewell 
in their characteristics, the evidence adduced by explora- 
tion points to an outlying colony or band which had 
ranged farther to the north of the principal areas of 
occupation. The nearest earthwork of the same cul- 
ture is the Smith Group, one mile west of Worthington, 
un the west bank of the Olentangy River, some four 
miles to the south-east. This group, shown as Fig 8, 
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Fic. 8.— The Smith Works 


is quite pretentious, the larger of the two mounds being 
upwards of 30 feet in height. It is readily conceivable 
that the Wright works were constructed and occupied 
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by a band from the Smith Group, which in itself is 
doubtless an outpost of the larger settlements to the 
south, or of the great works at Newark, 40 miles to the 
eastward and only slightly to the southward. The in- 
termediate form of burial as practiced in the stone 
mound of the Wright group, where the breaking into 
fragments of the skeletal remains seems to have been 
substituted for cremation; and the depositing of a cre- 
mated burial in a stone grave, outside the mound proper, 
are interesting details of the exploration of this group. 


THE McGUERER BURIAL SITE 


On the farm of Mr. Chauncey McGuerer, one-half 
mile north of Dublin, on the east side of the Scioto River, 
and at about the same distance south from the Wright 
Group of Earthworks, there was opened, in 1921, a 
gravel pit from which large quantities of gravel for 
county road construction have been taken. The gravel 
deposit corresponds to the edge of the terrace overlook- 
ing the bottom lands of the Scioto which, at this point, 
are very narrow. It was not until the ensuing year, 
just preceding the examination of the Wright Group, 
that the Museum was apprised, through Dr. H. O. Whit- 
taker, of Dublin, of the fact that steam shovels employed 
in removing gravel had unearthed many human skele- 
tons. At this time, however, the industry was at the 
point of being discontinued, and only a limited portion 
of the burial site remained for examination. 

Assisted by Dr. Whittaker and a workman, the 
writer spent three days in a cursory examination of 


those portions of the site available, with the results 
here recorded. 
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At the east side of the cut, where the steam shovel 
had discontinued operations, there appeared to view a 
discoloration of the gravel which, upon examination, 
proved to be the margin of a burial pit. This pit, upon 
being cleared out, was found to be approximately seven 
feet across at the top, and to extend to a depth of six 
feet. The width at the bottom of the pit was approxi- 
mately four feet, although the caving in of the gravel 
made it difficult to determine the exact size and shape 
of the excavation. Within this pit there had been 
dumped a surprising number of human bones, some of 
which had been tied in bundles, while others apparently 
were thrown in one by one. The long bones of the arms 
and legs predominated in numbers, while many vertebrae 
and other small bones seemed to be absent. From the 
total deposit, Doctor Whittaker identified 31 distinct 
individuals, all adults. Over the mass of bones, before 
filling in the pit with earth, there had been dumped a 


Fic. 9.— Human Parietal, With Arrow Wound — McGuerer Burial Site. 
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large quantity of red ochre, the result being that most 
of the bones were more or less coated with the pigment. 
The only artificial objects found with the deposit was 
a pair of cut perforated jaws of the wild-cat. 





% eI 
Fic. 10.—Interior Aspect of Fig. 9. 


An interesting feature of the remarkable deposit 
of human skeletal remains was the finding of two bones 
bearing the marks of wounds from flint arrow-points. 
One of these is the right parietal bone of the human 





Fic. 11.— Human Vertebra, Pierced by Flint Arrow-point. 
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skull, pierced by a pointed weapon, presumably a flint 
arrow-point. In Fig. 9 is shown the outer aspect of the 
bone with the diamond-shaped perforation, while Fig. 
10 shows the inner side, with the wall of the skull forced 
inward and into the brain to a depth more than equal t« 
the thickness of the skull. That the wound was not im- 
mediately fatal is apparent from the fact that the per- 
foration shows new bone tissue thrown out in the process 
of mending or healing. The second specimen, shown as 
Fig. 11, is a human dorsal vertebra, into the body of 
which there is embedded a flint arrow-point. The ar- 
row-point is of pink flint, notched type, measures five- 
eighths of an inch in width and apparently is between 
one and one-fourth and one and one-half inches in 
length. Over the vertebra and its embedded arrow- 
point and almost completely covering them, is the coat- 
ing of red ochre thrown into the pit after the bones 
were deposited. Unlike the arrow wound in the parietal 
bone, there is no evidence of healing in this specimen, 
and from the fact that the projectile point must have 
passed through the chest from a direction several de- 
grees to the left of center, thus piercing the vital organs 
before burying its point in the anterior or body portion 
of the vertebra, it is evident that death must have been 
practically instantaneous. 


A second pit, the margin of which appeared in the 
edge of the cut, as in the above deposit, was found to 
be seven feet in depth. It contained, at the bottom, two 
adult skulls. A short distance eastward from the mar- 
gin of the cut there was uncovered the skeleton of a 
youth, buried about 15 inches beneath the surface. The 
badly decayed skeleton was accompanied by a set (upper 
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and lower) of cut and polished jaws of the wolf. The 
work of examination was carried on by taking advantage 
of the vertical wall, some ten feet high, resulting from 
steam shovel operations. This wall was repeatedly 
caved off, thus disclosing the pits and burials.. A third 
pit, brought to light in this manner, contained a deposit 
of bundled bones, principally the long bones of the arms 
and legs, with which were placed a string of large and 
small shell disk beads. 


The only skeleton found buried intact was that of a 
very old individual, the jaws almost toothless and the 
tibia very much bowed. The burial, placed at a depth 
of three feet, lay on the right side, falling forward onto 
the face and stomach, and had the legs tightly flexed 
to the body. A rude implement, of the roller-pestle type, 


lay at the head of the grave. 


Several other pits, from three feet to six feet deep 
were worked out, and found to contain neither burials 
nor implements. The purpose of these pits, which ap- 
pear to have been very numerous within the area from 
which the gravel was removed, is not clear. The greater 
number of them contained merely hard dark earth, with 
occasional fragments of pottery, bone and flint, filling 
the funnel-like pits dug into the clear gravel deposit. 


Since the portion of this rather extensive burial 
site available for examination was so limited, no very 
broad nor definite conclusions can be drawn therefrom. 
It can be said, however, that the occupants of the site 
were the same peoples whose villages and camp sites 
are found rather freely along the central course of the 
Scioto and whose burials are to be found in many of the 
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gravel terraces bordering the valley. From the rather 
scant evidence, it appears that the small mound half a 
mile to the north, on the Krumm land, may be attributed 
to the same tribes. 











THE HISTORY OF PENAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
OHIO TO 1850* 





By Ciara BELLE Hicks, M. A. 





THE EARLY TERRITORIAL PERIOD 


The History of Penal Institutions in Ohio properly 
begins with the first settlements in the great North- 
west Territory. The development of institutions in 
a frontier colony naturally depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the character of the settlers and the need for 
such institutions. 

The first settlers arrived at Marietta, the first perma- 
nent settlement in Ohio, on April 7, 1788." They came 
under the auspices of the Ohio Company, a company 
composed of prominent citizens of New England, or- 
ganized expressly for the purpose of establishing a 
pioneer settlement in the Northwest Territory.* The 
boundaries of the County of Washington in which 
Marietta was located were created July 25, 1788 by 
Governor St. Clair and they included nearly half of 
Ohio. On July 2, 1788 the town was named Marietta 
in honor of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France.* The 
great majority of the settlers were from New England 
and brought with them characteristics and ideals of that 
section.* George Washington was personally acquain- 
ted with several of the early settlers and he believed 





* A thesis presented for the degree of Master of Arts in Ohio State 
University, prepared under the direction of Professor Carl Wittke, Ph. D. 
* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio II, 459. 
“Hildreth, Pioneer History of the Ohio Valley, 193-202, 206, 
*Ryan, History of Ohio, ch. III, 43. 
* [bid., 35, 36 
(359) 
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they represented men who would build up a great com- 
monwealth.° The members of the Ohio Company, 
familiar with the progress and benefits of education in 
New England were interested in promoting education 
in the new west and one of their first acts was the found- 
ing of a library.° The settlement seems to have been 
singularly free from that lawless and adventurous ele- 
ment so generally found in frontier communities. ’ 


For many years Marietta grew and flourished due 
to the character of its inhabitants and their ideals of 
thrift and industry.* This is confirmed by reading the 
Journal of T. M. Harris which he kept during a tour 
into the Northwest Territory. ° 

While the influence of the sturdy New England 
people was being felt so strongly at Marietta, other parts 
of the Territory were being explored and settled by 





*Ford, The Writings of George Washington, XI, 282. In a letter 

dated June 19, 1788, written to Richard Henderson, Washington says, 
“No colony in America was ever settled under more favorable auspices, 
as that which has just been commenced at the Muskingum. Informa- 
tion, property and strength will *be its characteristics. I know many of 
the settlers personally, and there never were men better calculated to 
promote the welfare of such a community.” 

*Ryan, History of Ohio, 36. “The Directors of the Ohio Company 
at Brackett’s Tavern requested the settlers to ‘pay as early attention as 
possible to education of youth and among the first enterprises of the 
pioneers was a library’.” Also cf. Atwater, The General Characteristics 
of the People of Ohio, 14-17; Hildreth, E arly History of the Northwest, 
233; also Hildreth, Pioneer History of the Ohio Valley, 203, 261. 

* Ryan, History of Ohio, 35, 36. 

* Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XIX, 34. Ogden’s Letters from 
the West (1821-23). Among these letters is one dated May 7, 1821, con- 
taining the following, “It (Marietta) was until within a few years one 
of the most flourishing towns of the State, and even rivalled Cincinnati 
in the taste and elegance of its buildings, enterprising spirit of jits inhab- 
itants and the commercial energies which pervaded the people.” 


*Harris, The Journal of a Tour into the Northwest Territory, 58, 
59. On June 6, 1803, Harris writes, “The industrious habits and neat 
improvements of the people are strikingly contrasted with those of the 
east. Here in Ohio they are intelligent, industrious and thriving. : 
Most of the “Backwoods’ men,’ as they are sometimes called are emi- 
grants from foreign countries, but the State of Ohio was settled by 
people from New England, The Region of Industry, Economy, and 
Steady habits.” 
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pioneers of different origin.**° The French were scat- 
tered along the Ohio and Pennsylvanians of Irish and 
German origin settled at Cincinnati and between the 
Miamis but the section known as the Western Reserve 
which was settled later," and the Muskingum Valley 
were settled by the same New England stock as settled 
Marietta. The influence of the South was felt in the 
Scioto Valley which was settled almost entirely by 
Virginians and Kentuckians.” 


Among the leaders in the government of the North- 
west Territory were men of rather exceptional knowl- 
edge and ability. Congress had appointed Arthur St. 
Clair as governor and he, together with James M. Var- 
num from Massachusetts, Samuel Parsons from Con- 
necticut and John Armstrong from Pennsylvania, the 
first judges in the Northwest Territory, assumed direc- 
tion of the first government as provided under the Ordi- 
nance of 1787." Parsons was a graduate of Harvard 
and had served as a general in the Revolution. Arm- 
strong, a former student at Princeton, had been a major 
in the American Revolution. Varnum, a graduate of 
Brown, had served as an officer in the Continental Army 
and had also been a member of the Continental Con- 
gress.” 


The Puritan ideals of these early New England set- 
tlers of the Northwest Territory, and the influence of 
these highly educated leaders in the government, with- 
out doubt lessened the tendency of the community to 





* Howells, Storics of Ohio, 78. 
* Ryan, History of Ohio, 78. 
® Ibid., 56. 
_ “Ordinance of 1787— Sections 3, 4, also cf. Randall and Ryan, 
History of Ohio, Il, 463. 
* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, 11, 463. 
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crime. There is much contemporary evidence to the 
effect that there was very little or no crime at first.” 


According to all accounts the first court held in the 
Northwest Territory was the court of common pleas 
sitting at Campus Martius in Marietta, September 2, 
1788, where it is probable that the sessions of the court 
continued to be held for a number of years.” A notable 
procession formed at the Point, where most of the set- 
tlers resided and proceeded to the appointed place. The 
court was opened by prayer by Rev. Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler, himself one of the directors of the Ohio Company 
who was a visitor in Marietta at that time. “Happily 
for the credit of the people,” if we may believe the state- 
ment of General Putnam, “there was no suit either civil 
or criminal brought before the court.” 


The early courts held in the Northwest Territory 
resembled the old Anglo-Saxon courts of England. 
They served not only as agencies to administer justice 
among the pioneers, but incidentally, also furnished the 
occasion for social gatherings in a frontier community 
where these opportunities for social intercourse were 
all too few. The courts were held annually until a law 





* Hildreth, Pioneer History of the Ohio Valley and the Northwest 
Territory, 515. In the appendix following the description of the Fourth 
of July celebration of 1788 these words are found, “One fact is certain, 
that from the first settlement to this moment no one of the settlers hath 
died or been killed, nor hath thére so much as a horse been stolen. 

“The people are in good health, high spirits, and extremely happy; 
and they want nothing to complete their felicity, but their tender com- 
panions whom they have left beyond the mountains, to participate with 
them in the rising glories of the western world.” 

* Andrews, Notes and Quotations from the Unbound Manuscripts 
in Marietta College Library, 33. 

* Cf. Andrews, Washington County and Early Settlements of Ohio, 
34— for the above quotation; Hildreth, Pioneer History of the Ohio 
Valley and Northwest Territory, 232; also King, Ohio, 235; Hinsdale, 
The Old Northwest, 277, 278; Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, 52; Abbott, 
History of Ohio, 302, 303; American Pioneer, I, May, 1842, 163. 
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was passed, November 6, 1790, by which four sessions 
a year were required.” 


According to a law passed at Marietta, August 30, 
1788,” the judges were given authority to hold these 
early courts, as settlements were made throughout the 
Northwest Territory, at such places as they might de- 
cide would be for the public good. Because of the wide 
extent of the boundaries of the Territory, the judges 
in their annual rounds of the courts had to make long 
and most trying journeys to reach the points where 
courts were convened. Often they would travel almost 
a hundred miles without seeing an inhabited house and 
this together with other hardships encountered in trav- 
ersing forests, swamps, and plains, tested their physical 
endurance to the limit. However, the warm welcome ac- 


corded them by the Indians on the wayside and the set- 
tlers wherever they went, and the different forms of 
pioneer entertainment afforded them help to keep up 
their spirits.*° Such men as Hammond, Corwin and 
Ewing derived their early training from such experi- 
ences.” 


W. C. Howells, in Recollections of Life in Ohio refers 
to the fact that the early settlers often went to law, for 
reasons that today would seem trivial. Many cases 
were first gone over by the church authorities and if 
the accuser was disappointed in the outcome he would 
take his case to the courts. The church trial was in- 
expensive and even the cost of a law-suit was so small 





* Chase, Statutes of Ohio and the Northwest Territory, Ch. XV, 
Nov. 6, 1790. 

* Chase, Statutes of Ohio and the Northwest Territory, Ch. IV, 97, 
Aug. 30, 1788— A law, fixing terms of general court. 

”Burnet, Notes on the Northwestern Territory, 63-75, 

"King, Ohio, 304. 
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that men of moderate means did not hesitate to avail 
themselves of it. Slander was one of the main causes 
of litigation. As Mr. Howells says, “The trials served 
to break the monotony of country life and sometimes 
spiced it to a high degree.” * 

It has been pointed out above that the standard of 
morals among the early pioneers was generally high, 
nevertheless cases of slander and intemperance some- 
times required the attention of the court. Heavy drink- 
ing was characteristic of certain elements in the frontier 
settlements. In one particular instance a judge of the 
court sentenced those guilty of intemperance to digging 
up a stump from the public thoroughfare. In some 
cases the fines and penalties were quite disproportionate 
to the offense. The early penal codes of the territory 
inflicted the barbarous penalties that had distinguished 
English law and law in the colonies,“ for centuries 
before, and continued on our statute-books, in many 
states for several decades longer. More than one of- 
fender was condemned to death for petty larceny.” 


The court also served as a price-fixing agency. It 
could determine the price at which certain articles 
might be sold; a half-pint of whisky at $15; corn at $10 
a gallon; lodging in a featherbed, $6; a “diet,” $12; and 
stable or pasturage for one night, $4. 

The settlement of Cincinnati, on the Symmes Pur- 
chase, was begun in October, 1788. This community 
was settled largely by Kentuckians.” Cincinnati, be- 





*Howells, Recollections of Life in Ohio, 157, 158. 

* Clark, The Picturesque Ohio, Ch. IV, 71. 

* Channing, History of the United States, II, 393. 

* Clark, The Picturesque Ohio, Ch. IV, 71. 

* Ibid., 71. 

"Chase, Statutes of Ohio and Northwest Territory, Preliminary 
Sketch of Ohio, 21, 22. 
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cause of its strategic location, soon became a garrison 
town and the drinking and gambling of some of its 
soldier population was believed by many to have a bad 
influence upon the pioneers. Nevertheless the court 
held in a large room of a tavern does not seem to have 
been burdened by an exceptionally heavy docket.” 


Andrews says, “As early as 1792 the court of Quar- 
ter Sessions submitted estimates for a court house and 
jail— $1000 for each. In 1793 Thomas Lord was 
directed to take a log house near Campus Martius and 
fit it up for a jail.” 

The above quotation leads one to believe there must 
have been some law-breakers at that time to warrant 
providing for a court house and jail. Also in 1794 the 
lack of a “sufficient jail for the reception of Debtors and 
Criminals” was greatly deplored by Ebenezer Batelle.” 


In 1798 the court house and jail of Washington 
County was begun. The structure was completed in 
1799, the oldest of its kind in the state of Ohio. One 
‘portion of it was used as a jail. It was well built and 
was regarded for a long time as one of the strongest 
prisons of the state.” 


In accordance with the Ordinance of 1787 * Gover- 
nor St. Clair with the aid of the judges had the authority 
to select for the Northwest Territory such laws from 





* Black, Story of Ohio, 110, 111. 
a Andrews, Washington County and the Early Settlements of Ohio, 
» ov. 

” Statement of Batelle is quoted in Andrews, Notes and Quotations 
from Unbound Manuscripts in Marietta College Library, 33. 

™ American Pioneer, 1, 163, May, 1842. As proof of the strength 
of the prison S. P. Hildreth says in his article written for the American 

toneer on February 16, 1842, “No prisoner has ever escaped from its 
cells except from the carelessness of the jailer. It was and is one of the 
strongest prisons of the state.” 
The Ordinance of 1787— Section 5, 
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the codes of the original states as might seem best suited 
to the conditions of the new country. Congress, how- 
ever, reserved the power to repeal them. Governor St. 
Clair realized fully the importance of this part of his 
duties. As a matter of fact, the governor and judges, 
when satisfactory laws could not be found on the statute- 
books of the older states suited to the conditions of the 
new country, supplied the want by enactments of their 
own. An examination of the laws from 1788 to the 
period when Ohio entered the Union as a state (1803) 
reveals that most laws were adopted from the codes of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. A few 
were taken from those of New Jersey, New York, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Among the earliest laws (1788) 
were provisions for the organization of the militia, for 
the establishment of inferior courts and for the punish- 
ment of crime.” 


A law respecting crimes and their punishment was 
published by Governor St. Clair and Judges Parsons 
and Varnum at Marietta, September 6, 1788. Although 
up to this time the settlers were in general a law abiding 
people, they felt the necessity of creating laws that 
would, if possible, totally suppress crime. In their 
efforts to do this the modes of punishment were ex- 
tremely severe. However, we find that these methods 
were used in New England long before the Northwest 
Territory was settled and it was natural that they should 
try to apply them to the conditions in their new settle- 
ment. 


The sentences inflicted upon offenders against the 
laws included whipping, confinement in stocks and pil- 





* Chase, Statutes of Ohio and the Northwest Territory, 19, 
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lories, binding out to service, commitment to gaols, pay- 
ment of fines and forfeiture of life and property. 


Provision was made that a person convicted of arson 
might be whipped not exceeding thirty-nine stripes; 
placed in the pillory not exceeding the space of two 
hours; confined in the gaol not exceeding three years 
and forfeit all his estate to the territory. If a death 
should ensue from burning, a death penalty could be 
imposed.” For larceny, the penalty for the first offense 
was the return to the owner of two-fold value of the 
things stolen, or if not recovered, a whipping not ex- 
ceeding thirty-nine stripes. If the offender had no 
property, the offender could be bound out to hard labor 
for a term not exceeding seven years to anyone who 
would discharge the sentence.” 


Housebreaking was, of course, a punishable crime. 
If accompanied by personal abuse, or if the intruder 
was armed, proving an intention of violence — then in 
addition to the ord‘nary fine the offender’s property was 
confiscated and a sentence of imprisonment as long as 
forty years might be inflicted.” Drunkenness was also 
considered a crime. The penalty for the first offense 
being a fine of “five dimes” and for every succeeding 
offense one dollar. For refusal or neglect to pay the 
fine, the offender was set in the stocks for the space of 
one hour.” Later provision was also made for the 
punishment of drunkenness.” 





* Laws of the Northwest Territory, I, 18-21. 
* Ibid., 23-25. 
* Laws of the Northwest Territory, I, 19-23. 
* Ibid., 27. 
* Chase, Statutes of Ohio and the Northwest Territory, Ch. 
XCVIII, 98. 
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New: England regard for parental authority was 
most apparent, in section 19 of the law of 1788 which 
provided that disobedient children or servants might be 
sent to a gaol or house of correction until they should 
humble themselves. Moreover, if any child or servant 
should strike his parent or master, upon conviction 
the offender should be whipped not exceeding ten 
stripes.” 

The New England method of observing the Sab- 
bath was urged upon the settlers of the early territorial 
period from the beginning. In Section 22 of the law just 
referred to, it was “therefore enjoined that all servile 
labor, works of necessity and charity only excepted be 
wholly abstained from on this day.’ *° Some years 
later, 1799, in an act for the prevention of vice and im- 
morality, provision was made for similar observance 
of the first day of the week. Accordingly a small fine 
was imposed upon the offender. If the fine could not 
be paid, the offender was to be committed to the charge 
of the supervisor of the highways to work out his fine. 
Provisions were also made for the suppression of pro- 
fanity.” 

As an example of the speedy justice meted out to a 
person guilty of crime in pioneer times the case of 
Paddy Grimes is interesting. He was a member of the 
Miami Settlement. Having been found guilty of rob- 
bing a truck patch he was sentenced to receive twenty- 
nine lashes and the penalty was inflicted the same day.” 





* Laws of the Northwest Territory, 26. 

“Laws of the Northwest Territory, I, 30; also cf. Chase, Statutes 
of Ohio and the Northwest Territory, 101. 

“Laws of the Northwest Territory, I, 28; Chase, Statutes of Ohio 
and the Northwest Territory, Ch. XCIV, 98. 

“Burnet, Notes on the Northwest Territory, 32. 


Vol. XX XIII — 24. 
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On August 5, 1792, an act passed at Cincinnati, 
which was then the seat of government, provided that, 
“There shall be erected and established in each and 
every county not having the same already established 
therein, a good and convenient court-house for the legal 
adjudication of causes and a strong and sufficient com- 
mon jail or prison for the reception and confinement of 
debtors and criminals, well secured by timber, iron bars, 
grates, bolts and locks and also a pillory, whipping- 
post and so many stocks as may be convenient for the 
punishment of offenders and every jail to be erected 
shall have two departments, one of which shall be ap- 
propriated to the reception of debtors and the other 
shall be used for the safe keeping of persons convicted 
of crimes.” “* 

Punishment by whipping appears to have been the 
sentence most often inflicted and thus we may draw the 
conclusion that the judges considered it an effective 
penalty. In 1788* according to the law the maximum 
number of stripes was thirty-nine, and according to 
Andrews, by a state law of 1805, fifty-nine stripes might 
be inflicted for robbery and 100 for a second offense. 
It is also stated that as late as 1811, fifty stripes might 
be the sentence for destroying fruit trees.** There is 
every evidence that this primitive New England type 
of punishment was not only characteristic of the early 
territorial period but also that these barbarous emblems 
of terror were employed in Ohio down to 1812. 


“Laws of the Northwest Territory, 1792, 26. 

“ Laws of the Northwest Territory, I, passim 23-31. 

“ Andrews, Washington County and Early Settlements of Ohio, 37. 

“According to Powell, in Historic Towns of Western States, 
“Almost before the seeds of New England harvests had germinated in 
the virgin soil, Marietta had her pillory, whipping post and stocks for 
the discipline of evil-doers, instruments of torture which lingered as late 
as 1812”; also Smith, The St. Clair Papers, I, 147. 
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LOCATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE OHIO 
PENITENTIARY 


Return Jonathan Meigs, who was governor of Ohio 
from 1811 to 1813, in his annual message of De- 
cember 3, 1811, to the State Legislature meeting at 
Zanesville discussed the expediency of the establishment 
of a State Prison.* This is the first record of any sug- 
gestion by a governor that the State provide a place 
for the incarceration and punishment of its criminals. 


During the sessions of this same Legislature an 
offer to donate to the State two plots of land of ten acres 
each was made by a company composed of Lyne Star- 
ling, John Kerr, Alexander McLaughlin, and James 
Johnston. On one of ‘these a State House was to be 
erected, and -on the other, a State Prison. This offer 
was contingent on the establishment of the permanent 
seat of government on the lands of the donors located 
on the ast bank of the Scioto River nearly opposite 
Franklinton.* The Legislature by an act passed Feb- 
ruary 14, 1812 voted to accept these proposals and in 
accordance with them a town which was destined to 
become the city of Columbus was surveyed and laid out 
under the supervision of a State Director who was pro- 
vided for in the act, and the plot of land was set apart 
on which the State Prison was to be erected. Included in 





* Senate Journal, 1812, 8, 9. In-his message Governor Meigs says, 
“To your reflections on this subject is submitted the expediency of estab- 
lishing by law a state prison, upon a suitable plan and under wholesome 
regulations. . . . . A small portion of that part of revenue which 
goes into the county treasuries would soon complete a state prison.’ 


*Laws of Ohio, 1812, X, 92-94. An act fixing and establishing 
permanent and temporary seats of government. 
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the proposals of this company was an offer of $50,000° 
toward the construction of a State House and State 
Prison.“ 

A resolution passed by the General Assembly Feb- 
ruary 18, 1812, authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee whose duty it should be to devise a plan for the 
construction of the State House and the Penitentiary 
and to decide upon the materials to be used.” Two days 
later, February 20, 1812, the Legislature agreed that 
the State Director of Public Buildings should select the 
squares and sites where the buildings were to be located, 
and proceed to their construction according to the plans 
of the committee. These plans related only to the size 
of the prison building itself and to a surrounding wall— 
the details should “be regulated by said director accord- 


ing to the most approved models of modern architecture, 
so as to combine, as far as possible, elegancé, con- 


99 6 


venience, strength and durability. 


The State Legislature having passed the necessary 
preliminary measures, the first penitentiary building 
in Ohio was begun in 1813 and completed in 1815. It 
was erected on the ten-acre lot which had been selected 
for that purpose and which had been conveyed to the 
State by the original proprietors of the town for the 
erection of the penitentiary and its dependent buildings. 





* By authority of the Legislature granted January 28, 1817 (in an 
act to provide for adjusting the account between the Proprietors of the 
town of Columbus and the state for erecting public buildings — Laws of 
Ohio, 1817, 171-173) the Governor was authorized to pay to the pro- 
prietors the additional cost for the construction of these buildings which 
amounted to $31,274; House Journal, 1830-31, 120— Report of Standing 
Committee on Penitentiary. 

*Laws of Ohio, 1817, 171-173; Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 22. 

* Laws of Ohio, 1812, X, 198-199. 

* Ibid., 199. 
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It was located in the southwest corner of the town 
fronting on Scioto Street. William Ludlow, the state 
director, had charge of its construction. Michael Pat- 
ton undertook the carpenter work and Benjamin Thomp- 
son, the mason work.’ The structure was built of brick 
upon a stone foundation with stone walls projecting in 
a line with the front — fifty feet on each side. The 
building was sixty feet in length by thirty feet in width.® 
Including the basement which was partly underground 
it was three stories high. The basement which was 
divided into three parts was used for a cellar, kitchen, 
and dining room for the prisoners. The second story 
which was entered by high steps from the street was 
used as the Keeper’s residence. The third floor was 
used for the prisoners only and it was laid off into thir- 
teen cells —there being nine light ones and four dark 
ones. The third floor and basement could only be 
entered from the interior of the yard.” The area of 
the prison yard including the site of the building was 
approximately one hundred and sixty feet by one hun- 
dred feet, and was enclosed by a stone wall fifteen feet 
high.”° 

Upon the completion of the penitentiary building 
which was essentially, in 1815, nothing more than a 
state prison, and the passing of a law for the punish- 
ment of crime, January 27, 1815,” (the first statute in 





"Martin, History of Franklin County, 348; Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 


* Laws of Ohio, 1812, X, 199. 

*Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 368, 369; Martin, History of Franklin 
C ounty, 368, 369. 

“Laws of Ohio, 1812, X, 199; Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 369; Ac- 
cording to Martin, History of Franklin County, 348—the contractor in 
aera of the construction of the wall was Colonel McDonald of Ross 

ounty. 
“Laws of Ohio, 1815, Ch. XXVIII, 85 ff. 


368. 
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Ohio providing for punishment in the penitentiary) the 
penitentiary system was officially introduced into Ohio. 
Crimes which prior to this time had been punishable 
by whipping were now punishable by imprisonment.” 
For example, section 13 of the new law provided that 
a person convicted for arson should be imprisoned for 
a term varying from one to fifteen years.” 


The first prisoners, two brothers, Jack and David 
Evans, whose ages were nineteen and twenty years, 
respectively, having been convicted of assault and bat- 
tery with intent to murder and rob were committed to 
the penitentiary on August 8, 1815. With their re- 
ception the penitentiary system was definitely put into 
operation in Ohio. 


The original building was used as a prison but 
three years, a new one being constructed in 1818. With- 
in little more than a year after its completion the Board 
of Inspectors in a report made November 24, 1816, 
mentioned “the absolute necessity of enlarging the peni- 
tentiary within the ensuing year.” ** On December 7, 
1816 Samuel Persons, President of the Board of In- 
spectors reported that it would not accommodate con- 
veniently, including its dark cells, more than sixty men 
—exclusive of the dark cells, only fifty men. By 
comparing the number received in the first year with 
the average time of their imprisonment, and, without 
allowing an additional number of the natural increase 
in the state’s population, Persons estimated that in 
three and one half years there would probably be one 





* Ibid., passim, 85-105. 

* Ibid., 90-91. Cf. Ch. I, 9 of the present works. 

* House Journal, 1816, 63; Dyer, History of the Ohio Penitentiary, 8. 
* House Journal, 1816, 62. 
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hundred and ten prisoners. Therefore, on December 7, 
1816, he advised that the prison be enlarged by twenty 
additional cells and also that the prison yard be ex- 
tended.” 


In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Board of Inspectors the General Assembly” asked Gov- 
ernor Worthington to obtain the services of a compe- 
tent architect who should draw plans for the erection of 
a new penitentiary and a building for work shops. This 
proposed penitentiary was to accommodate one hundred 
prisoners and was to be built only after studying other 
prisons throughout the country, which might serve as 
models for the Ohio Institution. Through correspond- 
ence” with Thomas Bradford, Jr., Inspector of the 
State Prison of Pennsylvania, a plan for such a build- 
ing was received. The aims of safety, health of the 
prisoners, and economy in administration were care- 
fully observed in this plan. It also included the prin- 
ciple of solitary confinement.” On January 3, 1818, 
provision was made by the State Legislature for the 
erection of the new Prison and a strong brick building 
to be used for work shops. Provision was also made 
for the use of convict labor in the work.” 





“House Journal, 1816, 63. Also cf. chart opposite page 63 which 
contains a list of the names of thirty-three prisoners who were confined 
in the penitentiary on December 5, 1816, together with data regarding their 
age, crime for which committed, term of imprisonment including sen- 
tence to solitary confinement; county from which they came, distance and 
cost of transportation, etc. It was compiled by the keeper, James Kooken. 

* Laws of Ohio, XV, 239, 240. 

* House Journal, 1818, 65— for copy of Governor Worthington’s 
letter of July 11, 1817, to Thomas Bradford. For a copy of Bradford’s 
letter dated December 26, 1817, in response to Governor Worthington’s 
request, see Senate Journal, 1818, 208-213. Bradford also encloses a 
letter from Benjamin Rush which is an argument for solitary confine- 
ment. 

* Senate Journal, 1818, 209-211. 

Laws of Ohio, XVI, 57-59. 
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The new Prison built in 1818 was located near the 
old one — and like the former was made of brick upon 
a stone foundation. In size it was one hundred and 
fifty feet long by thirty-six feet wide.” It was a two 
story structure with center hall-ways eight feet wide 
on either side of whitch the fifty-four cells were located. 
There was also a dining room and kitchen on the first 
floor and a hospital on the second floor. Below the sur- 
face of the ground under the floor there were five dark 
and solitary cells which could only be entered through 
a trap-door in the hall. No provision was made for 
heating or ventilating these cells. The outside wall of 
the new prison was extended to four hundred feet by 
one hundred and sixty feet, and was three feet in thick- 
ness with a plank walk on its top and a hand rail on its 
inner side. The work shops were placed near the center 
of the enclosed yard.* The original prison building of 
1815 was reconstructed to serve as a residence for the 
keeper.” 


A number of the convicts were employed in grading 
and digging down the hills of the elevated ground on 
which the prison was located, and in levelling and gravel- 
ling the yard. Others who had experience in such work 
were used in preparing iron materials for the new 
prison.** The total cost of this new penitentiary built 
in 1818, including the expenses incurred in erecting a 





* Tbid., 57. 

"Prison Discipline Society — Annual Report for June 1, 1827, 83; 
cf. Lee, History of Columbus, 578; Studer,’Columbus, Ohio, 369; Martin, 
History of Franklin County, 351. 

* Laws of Ohio, XVI, 57; Martin, History of Franklin County, 351. 

“Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 369. 

* House Journal, 1819, 121-124, a report in regard to enlarging the 
penitentiary. 
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building for additional workshops at that time, amounted 
to $33,391.” | 


From the year 1822 the Institution hitherto known 
as the State Prison or Penitentiary was to be designated 
as “The Ohio Penitentiary” in all business and legal 
matters.” 


The number of persons committed to the penitentiary 
increased so rapidly that by 1826 Governor Morrow 
felt the necessity of bringing the conditions existing at 
the Ohio Penitentiary to the attention of the Legislature 
in his annual message. He pointed out that because of 
the insufficient size of the penitentiary he had exercised 
too free use of his power of pardon in order to make 
room for new convicts. Asa remedy for this condition 
he felt that “more capacious prisons” must be planned. 
Owing to the then existing lack of State funds he did 
not agree with the suggestion of some that a new site 
should be sought with the hope of making the prison 
self-supporting.** Governor Trimble in his annual mes- 
sage to the General Assembly in 1827 again suggests 
the “propriety of ehlarging the prison buildings or of 
erecting a new prison on a more improved plan.” ” 

The Standing Committee on the Penitentiary in its 
report of December 22, 1820, reported “The Peniten- 
tiary is of too small a size to contain the number of 
convicts necessary; it is insufficient as a place of con- 
finement and safekeeping or of punishment and reform- 
ation. It has been and if continued in the present con- 





* House Journal, 1830-31, 121, A report of Standing Committee on 
the Penitentiary. — 

*Taws of Ohio, 1822, 44. ; 

* House Journal, 1827, 23, Governor Morrow’s message was deliv- 
ered on December 6, 1826. 

* House Journal, 1827-1828, 21. 
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dition, must continue to be expensive to the State, whilst 
similar Institutions in other States, are productive and 
yield a revenue.” * As a result of the committee’s in- 
vestigation the conclusion was reached that it was ad- 
visable to provide a new prison building sufficiently large 
to accommodate at least five hundred prisoners. The old 
buildings had been poorly constructed and were now in 
such a state of dilapidation that prisoners were often 
able to escape from the cells and sometimes from the 
prison itself. The committee also favored the introduc- 
tion of the Auburn plan of solitary confinement which 
would be impossible according to the plan of construction 
of the old building.’ The conclusions of this Committee 
were supported by the Keeper’s annual report of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1831, in which he pointed out that for six 
years it had been generally agreed that a complete 
renovation of the prison and its form of management 
was necessary.” The fact that most of the work shops 
had been destroyed by a fire of incendiary origin in 
October, 1830, added to the need for new and better 
equipment.” 


Governor McArthur in his annual message of Decem- 
ber 6, 1821, presented a detailed account of the situation 
based on a personal investigation of the State Prison. 
He emphasized the fact that the location of the prison 
on uneven ground was not desirable; that the buildings 
were too dilapidated to be worth repairing and also 
much too small; and that as constructed, it was a school 
of vice, since it was impossible to isolate the convicts. 





* House Journal, 1830-31, 115. 
* House Journal, 1830-31, 115-122. 
* Senate Journal, 1831, passim 493, 497. 
. Journal, 1830-31 in Annual Report of the Keeper, pages 
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He advised that a new site be secured and that a new 
penitentiary be built upon the Auburn or Wethersfield 
plan.** 


M. T. Williams, Alfred Kelley, and Ebenezer Buck- 
ingham, commissioners appointed to view a site for a 
new penitentiary, reported February 13, 1831, after 
careful investigation, in favor of removing the prison 
from Columbus. They arrived at their conclusions after 
fully considering the possibility of establishing two 
State Prisons, one at Akron and the other at Dayton, 
points geographically located so as to lessen the cost of 
transportation of convicts, but finally abandoned this 
plan because of the additional cost of construction and 
operation of two prisons. The comparative advantages 
of three places other than Columbus were then con- 
sidered, Cincinnati, Rockville and Zanesville. The 
commissioners reported in favor of Zanesville because 
it was a rapidly growing manufacturing town favorably 
situated for commerce.” 


The elaborate and minute report of the commis- 
sioners was, however, ignored by the legislature, and an 
act for the establishment of a new penitentiary was 
passed February 8, 1832, providing that it be erected 
at Franklinton or Columbus. Another provision of 
this act was the election by the General Assembly of 
three directors of the new penitentiary whose compensa- 
tion per year was to be $100 each. These directors were 
to secure a site for the new prison and to appoint a 
superintendent of buildings whose salary was not to 





* Senate Journal, 1832, 9. 
* House Journal, 1831, passim, 456-485, 
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exceed $1000 per year. The latter was to secure a plan 
for the penitentiary and superintend its construction, 
including the contracting for all materials and the hiring 
of the necessary labor.” 


The Directors reported December 6, 1832, that after 
having carefully considered the advantages of the sites 
proposed and the generous donations that had been 
offered, they had concluded to select the site** on the 
east bank of the Scioto River and north of Columbus. 
In securing a title to the site some unexpected difficulties 
arose. However, the board of directors made an agree- 
ment with five “public-spirited” citizens of Columbus, 
namely, Joseph Ridgway, Jr., Otis Crosby, Samuel 
Crosby and W. D. Deshler, who in consideration of 
$750,000 succeeded in purchasing fifteen acres of land 
from the original proprietors who were living in Phila- 
delphia. A deed for this plot of ground which con- 
tinues to be the site of the penitentiary was transferred 
to the State on October 7, 1832. The cost of the whole 
site, including a small piece of land adjoining the fifteen 
acres which was desired for the purpose of securing a 
good landing on the river bank, amounted to eight hun- 
dred dollars.” 

In May, 1832, Nathaniel Medbery was appointed 
superintendent of buildings. Soon after contracts were 





* Laws of Ohio, XVI, Ch. XXIII, 57-59, 
* The site was wisely selected as is shown by the following quota- 
tion from Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850. in Annual 
Report of Directors for December 10, 1834, p. 3, “The progress of the 
work has been greatly facilitated by some advantages in the site of the 
Prison, not anticipated at the time of its selection. Excellent clay for 
brick making is found within the Prison yard; and an abundant supply 
of sand, and of good quality, is also found upon the Prison ground. 
The value of the sand alone, in the construction of the buildings and 
walls of this institution, is more than twice as great as the whole cost 
to the State of the Prison site of fifteen acres,” 
* House Journal, 1833, 43-46, 
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made for stone and brick for this prison.* One of the 
Directors visited the Auburn Prison in New York, that 
of Wethersfield in Connecticut and the Prison of 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. It was decided to base the 
plan of the Ohio Penitentiary upon that of the Wethers- 
field prison, and the Superintendent of Buildings fol- 
lowed this decision, in the main, although in some details 
the plan was changed and somewhat improved.” 


The building, constructed under the direction of 
Superintendent Medbery according to the adopted plan, 
was four hundred feet long. The residence for the 
keeper and the guard room were in the center. The 
building contained seven hundred cells. The surround- 
ing walls were twenty-four feet high.** The New 
Penitentiary was in process of building from March, 
1833” to 1837 when the Directors declared it completed 
in their Annual Report of December 12, 1837.° A 
building which contained a well-appointed hospital** was 
erected in 1833. The Penitentiary itself was so far 
completed that the prisoners were transferred to it on 
October 28 and 29, 1834, and Nathaniel Medbery, the 
first warden, as provided for by act of February 8, 1832, 
was duly installed.“ 


In 1837 a building was provided for women pris- 








” Ibid., 45. 
“ Ibid. 
“ Ibid., 46. 
“Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report of William 
W. Gault, Keeper of Ohio Penitentiary, November 15, 1833, 3. 
“TIbid., Annual Report of Directors, December 12, 1837, 4. 
“Lewis, The Development of American Prisons and Prison Customs, 
263. Lewis in this book mentions the fact that when Gerrish Barrett 
visited the Ohio Prison in 1843-44, as a representative of the Prison 
ipline Society, he said of this hospital, “One of the best planned 
hospitals that I ever saw is in this Prison.” 


Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report of Direc- 
tors, December 10, 1834, 4. 
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oners to the east of the main building. This was equip- 
ped with eleven cells and could accommodate as many 
more. In addition there were rooms in this building 
where the women followed various employments during 


the day. 


The final cost of the penitentiary was $93,370.50 in- 
cluding 1,113,462 days of convict labor*’ (estimated 
cost $78,428). All materials and equipment from the 
old building, which were useful in the new, were trans- 
ferred.” The Penitentiary as constructed was well 
built and the materials used were the best that could 
be obtained. The plan followed the most approved 
methods and theories of prison management. The new 
equipment now afforded the opportunity to put into 
practice a long desired change in methods and manage- 


ment. 





The disposal of the original penitentiary lot donated 
to the state was the cause of much contention and long 
discussion. Being no longer in use for the penitentiary 
buildings, should it revert to the original proprietors or 
their heirs, or remain the property of the state? The 
question having been carried from one court to another 
through a long term of years was finally decided in 
favor of the state and by an act of the Legislature in 
1856 the Governor was ordered to have the land laid 
off in lots and sold. The next Legislature voted one 
thousand dollars ($1000), on her petition, to Martha 





“Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Annual Report of 
Directors, December 12, 1837, 4. 

* Ibid. 

“Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 371. 
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McLaughlin, widow of Alexander McLaughlin, one of 
the donors of the land.” 


THE FIRST PERIOD IN THE HISTORY OF THE OHIO 
PENITENTIARY (1815-1834) 

The organization of the first Penitentiary of Ohio 
took place in August, 1815, when the building was com- 
pleted and ready for the reception of prisoners. By 
an act’ passed in January of the same year the General 
Assembly by a joint ballot elected a Board of Five In- 
spectors, which was given the power to name a Keeper 
for the prison and to formulate such rules and regula- 
tions for the management of the institution as from 
time to time might be deemed necessary. James Kooken 
was appointed as the first Keeper of the Prison and he 
selected Colonel Griffith Thomas as his clerk. These 
two men together with three or four guards consti- 
tuted the administrative authorities for the manage- 
ment of the prison and the safe-keeping of the convicts.” 


According to the law of January 30, 1815’ the 
members of the Board of Inspectors* were elected an- 





U “Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 373, 374; Lee, History of Columbus, I, 
"4 Laws of Ohio, 1815, 117, 118. An act for carrying into effect the 
act for punishment of crimes. 


* Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 370; Martin, History of Franklin County, 


* Laws of Ohio, 1815, passim, 118-127. 

_ “This Board of Inspectors has often been referred to by authori- 
ties as a “Board of Directors.” The terms appear to have been synony- 
mous. For instance Orth in The Centralization of Administration in 
Ohio in Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by faculty 
of Columbia University, XVI, 109, states in reference to the conduct of 
the Penitentiary from 1816 to 1890, “Its management has been in the 
hands of a board of directors appointed at first by the Legislature and 
later by the Governor and the Senate. Practically the only changes in 
administration have been in the members of this board, their method of 
appointment and the designation of subordinate officers they may appoint. 

hese changes have been dictated by party politics, the penitentiary being 
a fruitful source of party manipulation.” 


350, 
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nually. Each inspector was to receive the sum of $2.00 
per day for each and every day necessarily employed 
in the duties of their appointment. In addition to the 
duties of the Inspectors as mentioned above the law 
provided that they hold meetings quarterly in the prison 
and that two inspectors appointed by the board itself 
(to be changed as often as convenient) should visit the 
prison once each week to inspect its management by the 
Keeper and assistants, and to examine the accounts of 
the clerk.” The law of 1819 reduced the number of in- 
spectors from five to three members.° The board of 
control of the Penitentiary continued to be designated 
as a Board of Inspectors until the passing of a law of 
March, 1831, which provided for a Board of three 
Directors whose duties were virtually those of the Board 
of Inspectors.’ 


The law of 1815 provided that the Keeper be elected 
annually.” Four years later, 1819, the law was changed 
and his term of office was extended to three years, and 
he was to be elected directly by the Legislature instead 
of by the Board of Inspectors. By this same law, how- 
ever, the Inspectors were given the power with consent 
of the Governor to remove the Keeper at any time. In 
case the Keeper died during his term of office the Gov- 
ernor appointed his successor.” In 1821 the law restored 
the provision for annual elections and this law continued 
in operation until the office of Keeper was changed to 
that of Warden in October, 1834.” 





° Laws of Ohio, 1815, 120-127. 
* Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1056, passed January 28, 1819. 
"Laws of Ohio, XXIX, 227, 228— Act passed March 12, 1831. 
*Laws of Ohio, 1815, 122. 

*Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1058. 

* Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1179. 
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The salary and duties of the Keeper varied somewhat 
from time to time. The law of 1815" provided that his 
salary be $700 per year; in 1819” his salary was fixed 
at $600 plus 3% of the sale value of articles manufac- 
tured in the Penitentiary. His salary was again changed 
in 1821,’* when the keeper was to be given $600 plus 
2% of the income derived from the sale of all manufac- 
tured articles, but his salary was not to exceed $1000. 
By the law of 1822" the Keeper’s salary was fixed at 
$1000, but from this amount he was also to pay his 
clerk. The salary remained at this figure until the in- 
stallation of a Warden, in 1834.” 


It was the duty of the Keeper, with the approval 
of any two inspectors, to contract and purchase tools 
and clothing for the prisoners, to keep separate ac- 
counts relating to the maintenance of prisoners, to the 
articles manufactured and sold, and to materials and 
stock on hands; to provide coarse and wholesome food 
for the prisoners, to punish convicts by confinement in 
solitary cells and to pay all prison debts.” 

The office of the State Agent was created in January, 
1819." He was elected * by the Legislature for a term 
of three years, at a salary of $600 per year, plus 2% 
of the money paid by him into the treasury. The salary 
was not to exceed $1000, however. The duties of the 
State Agent were to sell articles manufactured in the 





“Laws of Ohio, 1815, 124. 

“Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1057. 

* Ibid., 1180. 

* Tbid., 1182. 

* Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 369. 

* Laws of Ohio, 1815, 120-124. 

* Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1058. 

* Ibid., 1181—the act of 1821 provided that the Agent be elecced 
annually and at a salary of $500 plus 3% on all money deposited by him 
in the treasury; Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, 1, 64: 

Vol. XX XIII —25, 
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Penitentiary for cash or on credit at his discretion, but 
no accounts were to run for more than six months. The 
latter precaution seemed necessary because purchasers 
were frequently tempted to take advantage of the Peni- 
tentiary credit system.” It was also the duty of the 
Agent to deposit in the treasury each week the amount 
of money received from sales and collections during the 
preceding week, together with a statement from whom 
received; to keep a careful account with the State; to 
call on the Keeper each Saturday night and receive 
from him all articles manufactured in the Penitentiary 
during the week, together with a list of prices at which 
the Keeper decided the manufactured articles should be 
sold; and to deposit such goods in a store-house con- 
tiguous to the prison.” Pursuant to this law the former 
clerk,” Colonel Griffith Thomas, was elected agent. He 
performed his duties faithfully until the office of agent 
was abolished by law in 1822.” 

The law of 1821 provided that a Director be ap- 
pointed by the Legislature at a salary of $500 per year. 
He was to make application in writing at the beginning 
of each quarter for money to purchase materials and 
clothing to be used in the Penitentiary. It was also 





* The following quotation which refers to this subject is found in 
Lee, History of the City of Columbus, II, 579: “A considerable propor- 
tion of prison-made goods seems to have been disposed of on credit. 
On February 20, 1817, James Kooken, Keeper, O. P., made the following 
appeal: ‘The time has arrived when the subscriber finds himself under 
the necessity of calling all those who are indebted to him for articles 
purchased from the Penitentiary to immediate payment. His indulgence 
to them has been at his own risk and injury and he now has express 
orders from the board of inspectors to put all notes and accounts in 
suit, which shall remain unpaid on the tenth day of March next’.” 

* Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1058. 

= Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 371. “The successive clerks, after the 
office of agent was abolished in 1822, and until their removal were 
Cyrus Fay, Henry Matthews, George Whitmore, W. T. Martin, Nelson 
7 Shad Griffith and Uriah Lathrop. 

i 
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his duty to relieve the Keeper of the payment of prison 
expense, to instruct the Keeper in regard to what articles 
should be manufactured and the quantity thereof, and 
to direct the agent to make contracts with merchants 
for the sale of manufactured articles in exchange for 
such materials or produce as could be used in the Peni- 
tentiary.” 

A Mr. H. Brown held this office for one year when 
the duties of Director were transferred to the Agent. 
After the abolishment of the office of Agent in 1822 the 
duties of both Agent and Director were assumed by the 
Keeper and Clerk.” 

The first provision for the employment of a Physi- 
cian for the Penitentiary is found in a law of January 
29,1821, giving the Director the power of appointment. 
This law provided that the compensation paid such 
Physician for attendance and medicine for any one year 
should not exceed $200. According to the Report of 
Director Brown made December 3, 1821, the expense 
for medical attention for the Penitentiary was saved 
during that year by making use of one of the convicts 
who was a physician.” 

Such were the duties of the corps of officers who 
assumed the management of the Ohio Penitentiary. 
Their aims and policies were sometimes at variance with 
the real purposes of a prison system as defined by Gov- 
ernor Meigs in his Annual Message of 1811. In this 
he had suggested that the first result to be secured by a 
Penitentiary should be the safety of the public, and the 





*Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1180, 1181. The following statement in 
regard to such exchange is found in Lee, History of the City of Colum- 
bus, II, 579. “An advertisement of 1826 stated that pork would be re- 
ceived at prison in exchange for manufactured articles.” 

“Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1180; House Journal, 1821-22, 66, 67. 

* Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1183; House Journal, 1821-22, 67. 
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second, the reformation of the convict and his eventual 
restoration to society.** In contrast with these aims, a 
careful inspection of the annual reports of the officers 
of the Penitentiary from year to year (1816-1834) re- 
veals the fact that the idea of making “the Penitentiary 
pay,” of making it produce a revenue to the State, was 
paramount in the minds of the administrative officers, 
and the desire to reform the convict was only a secon- 
dary, or even incidental consideration. As early as 
December 8, 1817, Jeremiah McLene, President of the 
Board of Inspectors, deplored the fact that the institu- 
tion had not been so productive from a financial point 
of view as had been desired. He attributed this failure 
to the lack of room to properly employ the convicts.” 


Discipline in the early years of the history of the 
Penitentiary was necessarily exceedingly lax. The build- 
ings from 1815 to 1834 were always too small to care 
adequately for the convicts. Housing facilities were 
poor, and the equipment was inadequate both for the 
punishment and also the reformation” of the prisoners. 
Very early during the administration of Keeper Kooken 
there were few convicts in the Prison. The Keeper was 
a kind-hearted man and at times when work for the 
prisoners was slack, much freedom was given to them.” 
Kooken was succeeded by Barzillai Wright whose elec- 





* Senate Journal, 1812, 8. 
* House Journal, 1818, 70-72. 

* Boston Prison Discipline Reports, 1826-32, Annual Report, June 
1, 1827, 84. 

*”Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 370 — states the following, “There being 
at times but little work for the prisoners, they were allowed to amuse 
themselves in various ways. One was to play ball against the west end 
of the north wing of the building. They had a dog in the yard so trained 
that when the ball fell over the wall, he would go to the main door of 
the front building, summon the guard, pass out, get the ball, and return 
it to the prisoners.” 
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tion in 1822 was the occasion of much opposition. This 
arose from the fact that Wright had only been a resi- 
dent of the State for three months and was thought to 
be ineligible according to the Constitution of Ohio, which 
provided that office holders in any county must have 
been residents of the State for one year previous to 
election. The friends of Kooken also felt that he should 
have been retained because of his seven years of faith- 
ful and acceptable service. Since the office of Keeper 
was a state position and not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion, Wright” was finally allowed to enter upon his term 
of office. His death occurred in the summer of 1823 
after less than two years of service and Nathaniel Mc- 
Lean was named by Governor Morrow to serve out his 
unexpired term. He remained as the Keeper of the 


Penitentiary until 1830. For the next two years the 
office was filled by Byram Leonard of Knox County. 
The last Keeper was W. W. Gault who held the office 
from the spring of 1832 until the official title of Keeper 
was changed to that of Warden when the prisoners were 
removed to the New Penitentiary in 1834.” 


An account of the management during the first 
period of the Ohio Penitentiary’s existence would be 
incomplete without some reference to the methods of 
punishment employed and the slight attention paid to 
the reformation of those confined within its walls. The 
only provision relating to the discipline of the Ohio 
Penitentiary specified by law prior to 1834 was for con- 
finement in solitary cells and deprivation of tobacco and 
other privileges. The former appears to have served as 





* House Journal, 1821-22, 323-329. 


_ "Cf. Martin, History of Franklin County, 350; Studer, Columbus, 
Ohio, 370. 
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punishment for almost any misdemeanor of the pris- 
oners. Section 15 of the law of 1815 gives the Keeper 
power to punish prisoners guilty of assault and battery, 
cursing and swearing, idleness, negligence in work, wil- 
ful mismanagement of it or disobedience, by confinement 
in the gruesome solitary cells or dungeons. During this 
confinement, which was not to exceed five days, pris- 
oners were to be fed only bread and water. The law 
also provided that prisoners guilty of any other crime 
not named in Section 15, upon advice of the inspectors 
might be sentenced by the Keeper to thirty days in 
these cold, dark, unsanitary cells. Upon commitment to 
the prison the courts also sentenced prisoners to short 
periods of confinement in the solitary cells as well as to 
imprisonment at hard labor.” Keeper McLean in his 
annual Report of November 15, 1823 suggested the 
adoption of the Stepping Mill as an additional and most 
effectual method of punishment. He quoted writers on 
the subject to the effect that officials seldom found it 
necessary to inflict this punishment twice.** No account 
has been found to show whether or not the Stepping 
Mill was ever put in use. Just how often and with what 
severity these modes of punishment were inflicted can- 
not be determined from the Annual Reports of the 
various Keepers. 


As evidence of some real need for moral reforma- 
tion among the convicts of the Ohio Penitentiary a law 
passed in 1821 provided that each convict be furnished 
with a Bible by the Director, the cost of such Bibles to 
be paid out of the State treasury. It also provided that 
the Director should permit, as often as he thought 





“Laws of Ohio, 1815, 120-124. 
” House Journal, 1824, 32-40. 
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proper, a regular minister of the Gospel to preach to 
convicts.** This is the first law found relating to re- 
ligious help and instruction. Keeper Wright suggested 
in his annual Report of November 15, 1822, that min- 
isters of different denominations be requested to preach 
to the prisoners.” In 1826 Keeper McLean reported 
that the need for religious instruction was greatly felt 
and he was disappointed in the hope he had entertained 
that the Prison Discipline Society, newly organized in 
Boston, Massachusetts, would send under their patron- 
age a minister to the Ohio Penitentiary. The Rev. 
James Chute, who served as chaplain in 1828, was ap- 
pointed by the Synod of the Presbyterian Church at a 
salary of $30 per month. This was made possible by 
personal subscriptions of the Presbyterian Ministers re- 
siding in that region.*’ Religious services were held 
under his direction almost every Sabbath, with some 
profit to the convicts. Governor Trimble in his annual 
message expressed appreciation for the service rendered 
by the Synod in furnishing a temporary chaplain for 
the Penitentiary.” No definite provision was made 





“Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1183. 

* Ibid., 1221. 

* House Journal, 1827, 38-42. 

* House Journal, 1829, 13-15; Lewis, The Development of American 
Prisons and Prison Customs, 262. 

* House Journal, 1827-28, 19, 20—In regard to conditions of 
reformation and punishment, he continues, “The utter inability of the 
Penitentiary to meet the constantly accumulating charges upon it, and 
ailure to produce reformation on convicts has given rise to prejudice 
against the system and to the opinions favorable to a more summary, 
severe, and less expensive mode of punishment. That there is something 
appertaining to the institution radically wrong requires no proof, it is 
Obvious to all . . . . it is the old building rather than the manage- 
ment — And is it not equally unreasonable to expect the present mode 
of discipline to effect reformation? Our prison with such a community 
as we find within its walls, crowded in workshops during the day, and 
in lodging rooms at night, the old hardened and accomplished villains, 
indiscriminately mingling with the young and comparatively innocent, 
would more properly be called a school of vice than a place of probation 
or civil society — the plan of hard labor by day and solitary confinement 
by night is advisable.” 
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by law for a regular employment of a religious instruc- 
tor or chaplain for the Ohio Penitentiary with salary 
paid by the State prior to the year 1834. 


According to laws passed regulating their employ- 
ment, the inmates of the Penitentiary were to work 
every day of the week except Sunday and for as many 
hours each day as the seasons of the year and the kind 
of work, on which they were employed, would permit.” 
They were in the ma‘n employed in manufacturing or 
working on State account until 1834. The materials 
and machinery were furnished by the Officers of the 
Penitentiary who also used or sold their products. Their 
chief employment was work in the prison at various 
trades, for instance, in coopering, blacksmithing, tailor- 
ing and shoemaking.” As different forms of employment 
were found to be successful and remunerative, they were 
introduced and encouraged. Care had to be taken at all 
times not to produce an article beyond the demand for 
its use and so overstock the store house“ and produce 
idle capital. It was also necessary to manufacture 
articles the raw materials for which were cheap. The 
spinning and weaving* business were carried on with 
profit. A storehouse was kept for reception and dis- 
posal of the manufactured articles of the Prison anda 
system of barter was carried on.“ 





* Laws of Ohio, 1815, 118; Chase, Statutes of Ohio, 1057, 1058, 1179. 
“Contract Labor System. Report of Commission, 84. 

“A brick store-house was erected for the purposes in 1823— See 
Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 371. 

“In Lee, History of Columbus, II, 579 is found the following ref- 
erence to carpets woven in the Penitentiary, “Mrs. Emily Steward in- 
forms the writer that her mother had her carpets woven in the prison, 
and that when she delivered the raw material she always took with her 
a large basket filled with cakes, pies, and doughnuts, which she gave to 
the prisoners to insure good work.” 


* Ibid., 579. 
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Prison labor was apportioned according to the 
adaptability of the prisoners to certain lines of work. 
In the year 1822 among the one hundred and fourteen 
prisoners employed were found four blacksmiths, four 
blowers and strikers, twelve spinners, six quillers and 
warpers, three wagon makers, three lathe turners, two 
tinners, five wood and iron turners, two tailors, two 
flax and hemp dressers, one butcher, one baker, one 
soapmaker, three chair makers, eight coopers and 
twenty-one shoemakers.“ 

The following table (for the year 1826) illustrates 
the results gained by the systematic manufacture of 
articles found to bring fair profits.” 


Raw materials Manufactured Profits 
and repairs articles 
Blacksmiths .......... $2,913.44 $ 3,783.93 $ 875.49 
RS ere ee 1,051.74 1,473.90 422.22 
Wheelwrights ......... 676.79 1,343.37 666.58 
Shoemakers .......... 2,722.18 4,838.09 2,115.91 
Cabinetmakers ........ 913.91 1,681 .76 767.85 
ee 431.11 967 .62 530.51 
SS eee ae 90.18 299.874 209.694 
PE vvekecte coos 341.92 1,170.62 828.70 
RIE 13.02 818.50 805.48 
Combmakers .......... 149.47 421.32 271.85 
Ploughmakers ......... 30.00 51.50 21.50 





$9,433-76 $16,350.54 $7,521.783 

In addition to the employment of convicts within 
the prison walls, prisoners aided in 1818 in the con- 
struction of the new prison building.“* In 1827-28 in 
accordance with a law passed by the Legislature in 1826 





_“ House Journal, 1823, 6, 7.— Report made by B. Wright, K. O. 
Penitentiary. 

“ House Journal, 1827, 120-121, Report made December 26, 1826, by 
Keeper McLean. 

“ House Journal, 1819, 121-124, a Report of Board of Inspectors, 
December 18, 1818, in regard to the enlarging of the penitentiary. 
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commuting punishment of certain convicts for labor 
on the Columbus Feeder of the Ohio Canal, seventy- 
nine prisoners were employed in this public work. The 
‘prisoners selected were only those whose record gave 
them some claim to a pardon, and who would probably 
from necessity have been discharged from the prison 
during the season to make room for new convicts. $3000 
thus earned during the year 1827 was regarded as clear 
profit to the State as those who earned it would have 
remained idle in the Prison for want of room to work.* 


Prison labor was also employed in the construction 
of the new Penitentiary building. Brick making, and 
stone cutting, as well as such mechanical labor as the 
making of locks, doors and grates was performed by 
the convicts. They were also engaged in the actual 
construction of the building, a resolution having been 
passed by the General Assembly in 1832 which author- 
ized the Commutation of sentence“ for this purpose. 
Governor Lucas’ comments (December 3, 1833) are 
significant, “from fifty to eighty persons were employed 
in the early part of the season; but a small portion of 
the mechanical work at the new Prison could be done 
by the prisoners. They had first to learn the trades; 
many of them were found to be ingenious and mani- 
fested a desire to learn and make themselves useful. 
This happy result may in a great measure be attributed 
to the effects of the resolution of the last General As- 
sembly, authorizing the commutation of the sentence. 
The proposition was made to the prisoners generally, 
and on condition of continued obedience and good con- 








“ House Journal, 1827-28, 19. 
“Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 370. 
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duct. . . . The effect of said resolution may be 
easily seen, when it is known that upwards of a hundred 
able-bodied persons have, the latter part of the season, 
been kept at work at the new prison through the day, 
and marched in perfect order to and from the old 
prison, mornings and evenings, with from six to eight 
guards, and without an escape.” “ 


In spite of the efforts of Prison Managers to make 
the Ohio Penitentiary a source of revenue to the State 
it proved to be a liability rather than an asset. No doubt 
the old prison building which was inadequate for the 
employment of all the convicts contributed to this finan- 
cial failure. Then, too, the costs of conducting prosecu- 
tions in the counties in which the prisoners were con- 
victed and the expenses of their transportation to the 
Prison were charged to the Penitentiary treasury and 
were a constant drain upon its resources. During the 
period from November 15, 1823 to November 15, 1829 
the average expense for prosecution and transportation 
amounted to $4,620.88. It was felt that this expense 
should be charged to the various counties of the state 
from which the convicts came.” 


The general health of the prisoners was often im- 
paired because of the unsanitary conditions existing in 
the old building. The cells were damp and unheated. 
According to a report of 1830 it was found necessary, 
to economize with the covering, to put as many as four 
convicts in each cell in the winter time. They slept 





* Senate Journal, 1834, 16, 17— Annual Message—; Ohio Annual 
Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, 1, 2. Annual report of W. W. Gault, 
O. Penitentiary, November 15, 1833. 


” Senate Journal, 1831, 493, 494. 
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upon beds of straw on the floor.” The year 1822” was 
marked by a great deal of illness in the Prison and in 
1833 a mild epidemic of cholera broke out among the 
prisoners. Its cause was partly attributed to the un- 
sanitary condition of the Prison, but the epidemic was 
prevalent in the city of Columbus at the time time. Of 
the two hundred and three convicts in prison at the time 
very few escaped an attack. W. W. Gault, then Keeper 
of the Ohio Penitentiary reported that during the month 
of July, 1833, about one hundred were confined to the 
hospital with premonitory symptoms, that forty had 
perfect cholera and that eleven died. It was not until 
early in September that the prisoners had recovered 
from the epidemic sufficiently to enable them to resume 
their work.” 


This epidemic occurred just a year before the open- 
ing of the new Penitentiary. It was earnestly hoped that 
the new institution would correct the defects of the old 
Penitentiary System, and make the institution not only 
a profitable enterprise for the State treasury, but a 
place for the reformation of the unfortunate inmates 
as well. 


THE SECOND PERIOD OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
OHIO PENITENTIARY (1834-1850) 
The second period of the history of the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary begins with the removal of the convicts from 


the old prison building to the new Penitentiary October 
28 and 29, 1834. The number of convicts had grown 





* House Journal, 1830, 360-363. 
™ House Journal, 1824, 32-40— Annual Report. 


“Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Annual Report of 
W. W. Gault, K. O. Penitentiary (November 15, 1833). 
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from seven in 1815 to one hundred and eighty-nine.* 
A complete reorganization took place with the opening 
of this new building, which had been planned and con- 
structed with a view to installing the Auburn system 
of management.’ 


In accordance with a law for the erection of a new 
Penitentiary and regulation of Prison discipline passed 
February 8, 1832, the General Assembly made provision 
for a Board of three Directors for the Penitentiary, to 
be elected by joint ballot of the Legislature. It was the 
duty of this board not only to direct the building of the 
new Penitentiary but also to appoint a superintendent 
of construction for the same, as well as to make rules and 
regulations for the discipline of the Penitentiary, to in- 
spect the Warden’s accounts and to make reports to the 
General Assembly. The members of the Board of Direc- 
tors received a salary of $100 per month. The first 
member elected was to hold his office for a term of three 
years, the second for two years and the third for one 
year.” This change in tenure of office of the Board of 
Directors indicates a step in advance in prison manage- 
ment. It had been possible up to this time to have a 
complete change in the membership of the board an- 
nually. Politics could not play as active a part in the 
affairs of the Prison when but one member of the Board 
was changed each year. Such a provision was made 
with the expectation that it would conserve the best 
interest of the Penitentiary and the State. 





* Report of the Commission on Contract Labor System in the Ohio 
Penitentiary, 1884, 12. 


* Lewis, The Development of American Prisons and Prison Customs, 
" * Laws of Ohio, XXX, 24, 25. February 8, 1832, 
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As soon as the new Penitentiary was fitted for the 
reception and employment of convicts the Directors were 
authorized to appoint a Warden who was to hold his 
office during their pleasure. His salary was to be $1000 
per year. The Warden was to appoint his own assist- 
ants (not to exceed twenty) whose salary should not 
exceed $25 per month; to purchase raw material to be 
manufactured in the Penitentiary, to attend to the sale 
of all articles manufactured therein, to provide food 
and clothing for the convicts, and to have general charge 
of the operation of the institution. All moneys drawn 
from the treasury for the use of the prison were to be 
drawn on the order of the Warden, countersigned by at 
least one of the Directors and under such rules and regu- 
iations as should from time to time be prescribed by 
law, or by the Directors. Such rules and regulations, 
made by the directors, must, of course, be in accord with 
law.* 

Anticipating that upon the transfer of the prisoners 
to the new Penitentiary their labor would necessarily be 
applied for a year or two on the completion of the new 
building, the Board of Directors decided to temporarily 
unite the offices of Superintendent of Building and War- 
den. Since it was found that Superintendent Nathaniel 
Medbery had qualifications to fill the office of Warden. 
the Board elected him the first Warden of the new Peni- 
tentiary, October 27, 1834, and he entered upon his 
duties at once.° 





“Laws of Ohio, XXX, 26-28; Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 
1834-1850, 4. In Annual Report of Directors December 10, 1834; Studer, 
Columbus, Ohio, 379. 

_ "Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Annual Report of 
Directors, December 10, 1835, 4, 5. 
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The election of Warden Medbery during the third 
quarter of Keeper Gault’s term considerably compli- 
cated matters as regards Mr. Gault’s salary. It was the 
occasion for several investigating committees. Mr. Gault 
had been duly elected to serve as Keeper for one year 
beginning February 28, 1834. Upon removal of the 
convicts to the new Penitentiary Mr. Gault continued 
to remain in and to occupy the buildings of the old 
prison until March 1, 1835, taking care of and super- 
intending such property’ belonging to the state as had 
been left there. Having given bond, he was liable for 
neglect of duty at any period of the year for which he 
was elected and he therefore remained until March Ist. 
It was finally decided that the remainder of the year’s 
salary ($333.33) was due him and a resolution to the 
effect that it be paid was passed by the Legislature Jan- 
uary 28, 1839." 

Since the new Prison had been planned to prevent 
the familiar intercourse among prisoners that had so 
demoralized and corrupted the old prison, the Board of 
Directors felt that the time was favorable for a real 
experiment with a reformatory system of discipline. 
The Board urged the Legislature to provide for a Chap- 
lain who was expected to do individual work among the 
convicts, visiting them in their cells and giving them ad- 
vice. He was also to organize a Sunday School and act 
as teacher. In accordance with these recommendations 
Rev. Russell Bigelow was appointed Chaplain in 1835. 





* Senate Journal, 1837, 538, 539. Two horses, one cow, fourteen 
head of hogs besides some lumber and tools were left in his "charge at 
the old prison. 

"House Journal, 1835, 330-334, 855, 856; Ibid., 1837, 633, 634; Ibid, 
1849, 45, 46; Senate Journal, 1837, 538, 539, 685, 686. 

*Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850. Report of Direc- 
tors, Dec. 10, 1834, 7. 
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The Board of Directors also advocated the appoint- 
ment of a deputy Warden, to be named by the Warden 
and to be responsible to him. He was to be called the 
Principal Assistant. Isaac Cool was appointed to this 
office March 5, 1835, at a salary of $500 per year. His 
duties according to the new rules and regulations for 
the Penitentiary, formulated by the Directors, included 
a general inspection and superintendence over the entire 
plant and the enforcement of the rules and regulations 
of the institution. He was charged with the responsibil- 
ity for the security of the Prison and the prisoners. In 
case of absence of the Warden the deputy Warden was 
to be in full charge.’ 

Provision was also made for a Physician for the 
New Penitentiary who was to look after the general 
health of the convicts and to act as medical adviser in 
cases of illness.” Dr. M. S. Wright was appointed 
physician March 5, 1835 at a salary of $200 per year. 
On the same day H. Z. Mills was appointed Clerk.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that two of the Directors in 
that early day visited most of the improved prisons of 
the United States anxious to acquaint themselves with 
the best and most modern methods of prison manage- 
ment and discipline. As a result of this tour of investi- 
gation the Directors formulated a set of rules and regu- 
lations” for the management of the Penitentiary cover- 
ing explicitly the duties of Warden, deputy Warden, the 





*Ibid., 7, 10; Martin, History of Franklin County, 360. 

*For other duties of Physician, see appendix. 

* Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 379. 

*On pages — of the Appendix is to be found an exact copy of 
these rules and regulations which accompanied the Report of the Direc- 
tor, December 10, 1834. With the addition of the rules on pages VII, 
IX of the Appendix they continued in force with slight modification 
during the period from 1834-1850. 
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Assistants and the prisoners. The rules were very 
severe. They conformed to the Auburn” system of 
prison management and were put into operation at once, 
and rigidly enforced. This system of management in- 
cluded solitary confinement of prisoners by night, their 
association at hard labor during the day, and absolutely 
no communication among the prisoners. It continued 
in force with some modifications from 1834 to 1850."* 

The aims of management were similar to those fol- 
lowed in the old Penitentiary. The ultimate ends desired 
by the State and prison officials in this new building, 
under this new system of management, were the ref- 
ormation of the convicts and the use of prison labor 
to yield revenue to the State. Far more attention was 
given during this period to the reformation of the con- 
vict, with the hope that upon leaving the Prison he 
would be an asset rather than a liability to society. The 
work of the Chaplain was greatly appreciated and 
proved the wisdom of establishing such an officer. It 
was indeed a source of great regret to the management” 
that after less than two years the office was discontinued 
by law and dependence for such assistance in the moral 
reformation of the convicts was again undertaken by 
leaders who voluntarily interested themselves in such 
good works. A young Men’s Prison Society of Colum- 
bus was the first outside agency to undertake the sup- 
port of a Minister of the Gospel (Chaplain) for the 
new Penitentiary, after the law providing such an officer 





* Wines, Punishment and Reformation, 156. 

* Lewis, The Development of American Prisons and Prison Cus- 
toms, 260; Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report of 
Directors, December 3, 1834, 8, 13. 

* House Journal, 1836, 222-225. 


Vol. XXXIII — 26. 
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had been repealed.” Examination of Governors’ mes- 
sages, reports of the officers and Directors of the Peni- 
tentiary and other sources of information reveals the 
fact that the labors of a chaplain were most beneficial 
not only in the religious reformation of the convicts 
but also in matters of discipline. In further proof of 
this fact it is to be noted that, in the absence of a law 
providing for a Chaplain, the Directors and officers con- 
stantly tried to find a method to provide payment for 
such an instructor. For a time money for this purpose 
was taken from a fund obtained by charging prison 
visitors an admittance fee.*’ There was a period, how- 
ever, when the Directors themselves were indifferent 
towards the moral reformation of the prisoners and 
made no effort to secure the services of a Chaplain. 
From 1840 to 1845, no provision being made for such 
an officer, the Rev. Samuel F. Mills donated his serv- 
ices’ for a portion of this time. Rev. J. B. Finley, who 
was Chaplain from 1846-1848 inclusive, realized the 
need for good reading matter for the prisoners, and in- 
terested himself in enlarging the Penitentiary Library. 
During his term of service he made appeals for books 
to public spirited citizens, churches, and other benevo- 
lent agencies. By this means the Library was increased 
from three hundred to seven thousand volumes.” The 





* Lee, History of the City of Columbus, II, 580. 

™ Senate Journal, 1840, 3-6. 

_™ Report of the Commission on Contract Labor System in the Ohio 
Penitentiary, 1884, 12; Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, 
Report of Directors, 7. 

* Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850 — Report of Moral 
Instructor, December 11, 1846, 18; /bid., Report of Warden Dewey, No- 
vember 30, 1848, 9; Fornshell, The Historical and IIlustrated Ohio Pent 
tentiary, 13, 14; Ohio Annual Reports, (Penitentiary), 1833-1850, Report of 
Warden November 30, 1849, 14; also for a detailed account of Finley’s 
work see J. B. Finley, Prison Life, 3-354; Weekly Ohio State Journal, 
September 8, 1847. 
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Board of Directors in 1846 became impressed with the 
need for moral improvement among the female convicts, 
and authorized the Warden to appoint a matron. Miss 
Mary Williams of Guernsey County was the first woman 
to serve in this capacity.” 


After the New Penitentiary had been in operation 
about one year under its new management, Governor 
Lucas in his Annual Message of December 8, 1835, 
commented at length on the success of its organization 
and its methods of discipline. The main features of 
this new discipline were solitary confinement at night, 
and labor, in silence, by day.** An examination by the 
Board of Directors of the duties” of the prisoners pro- 
vided in the rules and regulations for the New Peni- 
tentiary shows under what strict discipline the pris- 
oners lived. In them provision was made for the 
“odious” lock step and for corporal punishment for all 
wilful violations of the rules.” The “cat” sometimes 
called the cat-o’-nine tails, or nine-tailed cat, said to 
have been the “most terrible and degrading instrument 
of human torture ever invented” ** appears to have been 
one of the modes of punishment in vogue during this 





* Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report of Direc- 
tors, 1846, 2. 


** Senate Journal, 1836; Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833- 
1850, Report of Warden Medbery, 15. 


=For a complete list of duties of the prisoners see Appendix, — 
—— (Rules and Regulations of the new Penitentiary). 


* Ibid., 7; Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, for the 
year 1834, 10-13. 


“Dyer, History of the Ohio Penitentiary, 10. 
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SCENE AT THE OHIO PENITENTIARY, COLUMBUS. 








The view was taken within the inner enclosure of the Penitentiary, and shows the manner in which the prisoners march to and from their 
work. ‘Their shops appear on three sides of the area, while the Prison building bounds it on the fourth. 
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period.” According to Lee in his History of the City 
of Columbus public sentiment in 1843” was against 
such severity and may have influenced Warden Patter- 
son to make some changes in the modes of punishment. 
In his Annual Report* of December 12, 1844, he states 
that he has aimed to avoid all unnecessary severity and 
to use the /ash as sparingly as possible. Warden Pat- 
terson constructed a shower bath as a substitute for 
some of the cruel punishments that had been used and 
said he found it most effective. His idea was that no 
punishment should be inflicted hastily, that cases re- 
quiring punishment should be most carefully considered, 
and that all punishments should take place in his pres- 
ence. He considered “eternal vigilance’ on the part of 
those in charge of convicts more effective by far as a 
means of discipline than either the lash or the shower.” 





* Report of the Commission on the Contract Labor System in the 
Ohio Penitentiary, 1884, 19. “A great improvement in discipline was 
inaugurated by the law of 1856 when corporal punishment was forbidden, 
and imprisonment in a cell upon bread and water alone substituted. 
Before that time punishment by “the cat” and “shower bath” were com- 
mon, and in 1852 the Warden, in his report elaborately defends corporal 
punishment. Since 1856 the reports have continually spoken of the very 
valuable effects of a discipline which did not brutalize the prisoners by 
corporal punishment, but appealed rather to his manhood”; Historical 
Sketches of Higher Educational Institutions and also of Benevolent and 
Reformatory Institutions of the State of Ohio, 1876. 


*Lee, History of the City of Columbus, II, 582 quotes from the 
Ohio State Journal of 1843. “If half we have heard on good authority 
is true, the walls of the Ohio Penitentiary, could they speak would dis- 
close ‘prison house secrets’ that would make the blood curdle. We are 
against flogging in the army, navy, madhouse or Penitentiary. If it can 
be dispensed with . . . . If the manager of that Institution (Ohio 
Penitentiary) could substitute such a persuasive as cold water for cats 
and other instruments of torture and blood-letting as heretofore em- 
Ployed, we are certain they would elicit an ‘expression’ of universal 
commendation from the community”; Jbid., 645, Martin, History of 
Franklin County, 359, 360; Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 379. 


* Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report of Warden 
Patterson, December 12, 1844, 5. 


* Ibid., 5, 6; also Annual Report, November 30, 1845, 9. 
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As the question of effective modes of discipline was 
one of great concern to the management of the new 
Penitentiary so also was the question of the satisfactory 
employment of prison labor. The new building and the 
prison work shops were not entirely finished in 1834 
and so for a time part of the convict labor was employed 
by them. Prior to that time the system had been that 
of manufacturing or working on State account. In its 
stead the contract labor system was introduced in the 
new Penitentiary by which the convicts were hired to 
contractors or large manufacturers who employed them 
in the prison workshops. The old system of barter, and 
the keeping of a prison store-house, were abolished 
under this plan.” 

The first contract for such labor was made with 
Peter Hayden on June 10, 1835. The contract pro- 
vided for the employment of from fifty to one hundred 
convicts for five years in saddle-tree and hame making 
and in the plating and manufacture of saddlery and 
harness trimmings generally. In order that all prisoners 
might be employed at work of some kind, applications 
were also made in 1835 for other and similar contracts.” 
Numerous contracts were closed from time to time. One 
was made with M’Coy for shoemaking for a period of 
three years, beginning December 1, 1837. It provided 
for the employment of twenty-five men. A contract 
with Johnson and Burdell for the labor of not more than 
twenty men for tailoring was made June 15, 1837, for 





a * Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 379; Ohio Centennial Celebration, 1903, 
" ® Report of the Commission on Contract Labor System in the Ohio 
Penitentiary, 1884, 12. 
"Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report of Direc- 
tors, 1835, 8. 
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a term of five years. Another was made with J. O. B. 
Renicks for making corn brooms for a term of five 
years beginning June 6, 1838. Fifteen men were to be 
employed in the making of brooms. The contract with 
Hayden and Co., entered into on June 10, 1835, and to 
continue for five years after October 1, 1835, was sup- 
plemented on September 30, 1836 by a contract entered 
into by the same parties increasing the number of con- 
victs employed to two hundred and authorizing in ad- 
dition to the manufacture of the articles mentioned in 
the original contract, the production of sacks, shovels 
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and men’s silk hats.” The report of the Standing com- 
mittee on the Penitentiary made by Mr. Stadden on 
March 13, 1839 shows that shoe-making, tailoring, 
coopering, bucket-making, saddle-tree making and the 
making of corn brooms occupied the time of two hun- 
dred and forty-five convicts at that date.” 





_ = Senate Journal, 1839. Report of Standing Committee on Peni- 
tentiary by Mr. Stadden, 86. 
* Ibid., 86, 87. 
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According to Mr. Stadden’s report the labor of con- 
victs was carefully selected to avoid to the greatest pos- 
sible extent injurious competition with the free labor 
of the State. The Penitentiary officials tried to compete 
with “foreign markets” rather than to produce articles 
that were manufactured in Ohio. For instance, in 1839 
forty-nine convicts were employed in manufacturing 
bridle bits, stirrup irons, etc. The chief supply of these 
articles for home consumption being derived by im- 
portation from foreign countries, it was felt that no 
reasonable objection could be urged against their manu- 
facture by prisoners. Mr. Stadden also stated that 
while some complaints were made by would-be com- 
petitors that the prison had not been able to supply 
workers for all the contracts offered them, the revenue 
to the State from such contract labor for the period 
from November 30, 1837, to December 12, 1838, had 
amounted to $23,449.12%.* 

From 1839 to 1850 there was growing hostility 
toward the convict contract system. People were jeal- 
ous of this system and, in 1839, the Legislature changed 
the directors, and selected a new Board of Directors 
which was believed to be hostile to the contract labor 
system. Nevertheless, the system was continued, some- 
times apologetically, through this period and the finan- 
cial results continued to be favorable to the institution.” 

The hostility of the Legislature to this system is 
especially apparent during the years between 1846 and 
1850. The Legislature insisted that the labor of con- 
victs be employed in public works. Convict labor valued 





* Senate Journal, 1839, 86, 87. 
* Tbhid., 87, 88. 
_ “ Report of the Commission on the Contract Labor System in. the 
Ohio Penitentiary, 1884, 12. 
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at $25,000 was employed in the enlargement of the 
Central Lunatic Asylum.*” The services of the pris- 
oners on this job were valued at fifty cents per day. 
This meant that the contract labor system and the in- 
come to the Penitentiary were being sacrificed” for the 
interest of the State. The convicts were also employed 
by the state in construction of a new State House and 
in a stone quarry located two and one half miles west 
of the Prison which had been purchased by the Board 
‘ of Directors (according to an act of March 12, 1845) to 
furnish material for these state buildings. They also 
furnished the labor to construct a railroad to this 
quarry.” 

A law was passed by the State Legislature in 1848 
which forbade any contracts to be made, or renewed, 


without being first submitted to that body for approval.” 
Consequently there were now only two contracts in 
existence in the institution in 1850, namely, one with 
Mr. Hayden which provided employment for two hun- 
dred convicts and would expire in October of that year, 
and the other, a contract with Mr. Burdell for fifteen 
men to be employed in the tailoring: business. The 





* Ibid., also Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report 
of Directors, 1847, 4. 

“In the Report of the Commission on the Contract Labor System in 
the Ohio Penitentiary, 1884, 13, is the following quotation: ‘The 
unfriendliness of the legislature to the Penitentiary was shown, not only 
in employing the labor unprofitably in the public buildings, but in neg- 
lecting to provide that such labor should be paid for to the Penitentiary. 
This proceeded so far that when a new Board of Directors was elected 
in 1852, they protested most vigorously against the injustice of a system 
which, for the sake of enabling the State to boast of its asylums and 
splendid capitol, had impoverished the prisoners, reduced the prison to 
want and destroyed the credit of the Institution.” 

* Ibid., 12, 13; Studer, Columbus, Ohio, 379. 


_“ Report of the Commission on Contract Labor System in the Ohio 
Penitentiary, 13. 

“Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report of the 
Warden, November 30, 1850, 17. 
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latter contained no renewal clause and would therefore 
expire on April 1, 1853.” 

Not only was the attitude of the Legislature hostile 
to the contract labor system but the frequent change of 
Directors and officers* of the Penitentiary due to party 
manipulation was detrimental to the management and 
discipline of the institution.* The change in Directors 
was accompanied by a change in the administrative 
officers of the Penitentiary. In many cases a faithful, 
upright and efficient Warden was removed in order 
that so-called “political debts’’ might be paid.“* The 
removal of Warden Stadden in 1842 is an example of 
such political interference. The removals were made 
in spite of a meeting of public spirited citizens to pro- 
test against it.*° 

Another serious interruption in the discipline and 
management of the Penitentiary was the Asiatic Cholera 
epidemic of 1849 which proved to be a “reign of terror” 
during the summer of that year. The epidemic had been 
raging in the City of Columbus for a short time prior 
to June 30, when the first cases occurred in the Peni- 
tentiary. Two deaths were reported that day. By July 
9 out of four hundred and twenty-three convicts three 
hundred and ninety-six had cholera in some of its stages 
and twenty-one died. Workshops were converted into 
temporary hospitals in order that the suffering prisoners 





“In the Appendix, p. 421, 422, may be found a list of the officers of 
the new Penitentiary from 1834 to 1850 taken from Martin, History of 
Franklin County, 362-363, but verified by the author from Ohio Annual 
Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, and the frequent change of officers, 
especially that of Warden may be noted. 

“ Lee, History of City of Columbus, II, 582, suggests that this change 
was worse tor the management and discipline of the Prison than the 
cholera epidemic. 

“Lee, History of the City of Columbus, II, 582. 
* Ibid, 
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might be well cared for. On July 10 twenty-two deaths 
occurred, the greatest moftality on record for any one 
day.*° From that day the number of deaths diminished 
regularly until July 30 when the last fatal case was 
recorded. During August and September there were 
twenty-three cases reported but none proved fatal. A 
total of one hundred and sixteen prisoners died as a 
result of the epidemic. Two physicians, Dr. H. Lathrop 
and Dr. B. F. Gard, who had rendered faithful and 
heroic service during the siege became victims of the 
epidemic. Other doctors who aided during the epidemic 
were Dr. Trevitt, Dr. T. Thompson, Dr. J. B. Thomp- 
son, Dr. J. Morrison, Dr. Norman Gay and Dr. G. W. 
Maris. The services of several medical students and 
nurses were also employed.” 

During the epidemic a number of panic-stricken 
guards fled from the Penitentiary. The prisoners too 
begged to be freed so that they might flee from the 
scourge and as was to be expected, exhibited all grades 
of character from “manlike heroism, and stoical indiffer- 
ence to the most timid, sensitive, and shrinking agita- 
tion.” ** All business and labor of any kind was nec- 
essarily suspended. The strict discipline of the prison 
was relaxed. For sixteen days and sixteen nights no 
key was turned upon a prisoner yet perfect order pre- 
vailed and when the proper time came for resuming 
prison discipline the convicts returned to their cells and 
to the ordinary habits of prison life without complaint.” 





_, “Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report of Phy- 

a, Sonne 30, 1849, 29. Also see Weekly Ohio State Journal, July 
“Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850. Report of War- 

den Dewey, November 30, 1849, 11. 

“ Tbid., 12. 

“ Ibid., 12, 13. 
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During the absence of Governor Ford from the city 
in the early part of the epidemic, a supply of pardons 
which had been left for cases of emergency with the 
Secretary of State were soon exhausted. Upon being 
notified of the fact, Governor Ford returned at once 
to Columbus. He went to the prison and persuaded the 
convicts that it would be best not to grant any more 
pardons until the epidemic had subsided. He insisted 
that even if freed they would be treated as a public 
menace and that they could be better cared for in the 
prison hospitals than at home. For good conduct and 
assistance rendered by convicts among the sick prisoners 
he promised pardons as soon as the epidemic was over. 
Asa result fifty-two convicts were pardoned that year.” 
During the following summer (1850) the hospitals 
were crowded with cholera patients but the siege was 
much less serious and there were no fatalities reported.” 

This account has now been carried down to the year 
1850, which marks the end of the second period in the 
history of the Ohio Penitentiary. This period saw the 
realization of the hope, cherished by prison officials and 
the Legislature that after the Penitentiary was recon- 
structed according to the Auburn type” it would be- 
come a source of substantial income to the state. Gov- 
ernor Vance in his Annual Message to the General As- 
sembly December 4, 1838, said “Our Penitentiary was 
never before in so flourishing a condition. The earn- 





” Ibid.; Executive Documents, 1849, I, Special Report of Warden 
on Cholera, February 2, 1850, Executive Document No. 31. 

* Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850, Report of Dr. J. 
B. Thompson, November 30, 1850, 45-49. 

"Lewis, The Development of American Prisons and Prison Cus- 
toms, 260, states “Ohio’s State prison became after its transformation 
into a prison of the Auburn type an exceptionally noteworthy money- 
maker for the State—and this is its chief characteristic in this period. 
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ings and profits of the prison exceed all expenses by 
$23,000.” * According to-Lewis in The Development 
of American Prisons and Prison Customs, the profits 
of the prison for 1841 were $21,897, a larger profit 
than that earned in any other American prison for 
that year. Lewis reported that in the opinion of com- 
petent judges who had visited the Ohio Penitentiary 
and compared it with other institutions in other states 
the Ohio institution was inferior to none.“ In 1850 
the earnings amounted to $35,740.70.” 


An examination of the Prison reports shows the 
progress made in the reformation of the prisoners as 
well. The separation of the convicts which was ac- 
complished by the better planned and equipped building, 
the influence of the moral instructor, and the installa- 
tion of gas lights” in 1848 making the more general 
use of the new library possible, all contributed to the 
moral uplift of those confined in the Penitentiary. 

Laurin Dewey, Warden in 1850, realizing that the 
youths in the prison ought not to be associated with old 
and hardened criminals felt that the time had come when 
the Legislature ought to consider the erection of a 
“House of Refuge or Correction’ for boys, in some 
part of the State.*” That he was in advance of his day 
in advocating this plan is evidenced by the fact that no 
such provision was made for a number of years there- 
after. The Boys’ Industrial School was not authorized 





* Executive Documents, 1838, 15, 16. 


“Lewis, The Development of American Prisons and Prison Cus- 
toms, 263. 


* Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850. Report of Warden 
Dewey, November 30, 1850, 19. 


* Daily Ohio Statesman, September 11, 1848. 


* Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-1850. Report of Warden 
Dewey, 1850, 14. 
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by the State Legis:ature until 1847. The Standing Com- 
mittee on the Penitentiary in a report of 1848 also 
revealed an interest in more progressive methods by 
recommending the classification of prisoners according 
to disposition, age and degree of crime thus placing all 
young men under twenty-one years of age in shops by 
themselves and at work which would prove beneficial 
to them when discharged.” 

The report submitted by Henry C. Noble, W. D. 
Patterson and Henry Luskey concluded with the signifi- 
cant statement — “That the history of the prison makes 
the impression on us that reformation, rather than 
financial success, has never been made the first object 
of any administration. Some officers and Wardens 
have deeply sympathized with this feature of prison 
management, but even under such men, the require- 
ments of the contracts have been ‘met at the expense of 
classification, school instruction, and other reformatory 
measures.” *’ For a number of years to come, the 
policy of reforming prisoners remained subsidiary to 
the policy of using the labor of these misfits of society 
to yield financial returns to the state. 



























APPENDIX 
RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE NEW PENITENTIARY 


(From Ohio Annual Reports (Penitentiary) 1833-185 

Year 1834, 9-13). ' 
The following Rules and Regulations have been 

adopted for the government of the New Penitentiary: 














House Journal, 1848— Appendix 19-24 in the report of Mr. 
Anthony, January 3, 1848. 

* Report of the Commission on Contract Labor System in the Ohio 
Penitentiary, 1884, 20, shows that in Sec. 7 of an act passed in 1854 such 
ee a es of prisoners was made. 

id., 18. 
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It shall be the duty of the Warden to attend constantly at the 
Prison, except when performing some other necessary duty con- 
nected with his office. As soon as the building now being built, is 
so far finished as to be comfortable, he shall remove to, and after- 
wards constantly reside at the Prison. He shall keep a Register 
in which he shall regularly enter the reception, the previous moral 
character, habits and education, (as far as the same can be ascer- 
tained), and the discharge, death, pardon or escape of any 
prisoner ; and also, the complaints that are made and the punish- 
ments that are inflicted for breach of prison discipline, as they 
occur; the visits of the Directors and of the Physician, and all 
other occurrences of importance, that concern the Prison, except 
the receipts and expenditures and other pecuniary transactions of 
the Prison—the account of which is to be kept as hereafter 
directed. 

The Warden shall examine daily into the state of the Prison, 
and the health, conduct and safe keeping of the prisoners; and 
for that purpose he shall visit every cell and apartment, and see 
every prisoner under his care at least once in every day. 

The Warden shall pay particular attention and constantly 
use his best endeavors for the moral reformation and culture of 
the convicts; and shall permit nothing to be done or said in the 
presence of any of the prisoners under his charge, calculated to 
interfere with so desirable an object. All his orders should be 
given with mildness and dignity, and enforced with promptitude 
and firmness; but he should carefully guard himself against per- 
sonal and passionate resentment. 

The Warden shall use proper means to furnish the prisoners 
with constant employment, the most beneficial to the public — 
having proper regard to their various capacities; and he shall 
employ such prisoners as are not engaged in the building of the 
Prison, in such manufacturing or mechanical business, as he may 
find to be most proper. 


It shall be the duty of the Warden to cause the books and 
accounts to be kept in such a manner as clearly to exhibit the 
state of the prisoners — the number employed in each branch of 
business, and their earnings — the number in the hospital — the 
expenses of the Prison— and all receipts and payments — pur- 
chases and sales — and to exhibit the same to the Directors at 
their quarterly meetings, and at any other time when required. 

The Warden shall appoint a suitable person to act as his 
Deputy, who shall be called the Principal Assistant; whose duty 
it shall be to exercise under the direction of the Warden, a general 
inspection and superintendence over the whole of the establish- 
ment and all its concerns, and to see that the rules and regulations 
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of the institution are enforced, and that every precaution is taken 
for the security of the Prison and the prisoners; and in case of 
the absence a the Warden or of his inability to perform his 
duties, the Principal Assistant shall perform the duties of the 
Warden, until the Warden shall resume his station. 


As it is by law made the duty of the Directors, to see per- 
sonally to the condition and treatment of the prisoners, no regula- 
tion or order shall be made to prevent prisoners having ready 
access to a Director, who may be present; nor shall any punish- 
ment be inflicted upon them for speaking to a Director. In dis- 
charging this part of their duty, the Directors will deem it proper 
not to suffer a convict to hold any conversation with them in the 
presence or hearing of other prisoners. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT KEEPERS 

Assistant Keepers are required to be at the Prison at all 
times during Prison hours, unless prevented by sickness, or hav- 
ing previously obtained leave of absence. 

They are required, as they are bound by their oath of office, 
to enforce rigidly every rule and regulation of the Prison. 

The preservation and the effect of the whole system of dis- 
cipline depends upon non-intercourse between convicts. They 
will, therefore, make use of every exertion to prevent any com- 
munication between them. 

They are required to say nothing in the presence of any of 
the convicts respecting the police of the Prison, unless it be for 
the purpose of directing them in their duty. 

They are to hold no unnecessary conversation with convicts, 
nor allow them to speak unless it is absolutely necessary. 

They are not to take one convict’s word against another, nor 
countenance in the least degree, one convict’s complaining against 
another, nor are they to allow any convict to speak lightly or dis- 
respectfully of any officer of the Prison. 

They are to require of convicts, labor in silence and striat 
obedience. 

They are required to report every convict under their imme- 
diate direction and control, to the Warden or his Assistant, for 
all wilful violations of discipline or duty; and all violations of 
discipline or duty which Assistants discover in convicts who are 
not under their immediate direction, they are required to report 
to the Warden or Deputy Warden, with the name of the trans- 
gressor. 

When on duty, they are required to govern themselves in 
strict conformity to the rules of the institution. They will avoid 
all whistling, scuffling, loud laughter, and all acts which are un- 
dignified, and in all their intercourse with each other, it is hoped 
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they will exercise mutual respect and kindness, and cultivate a 
desire to exalt the character and promote the interests of the 
institution. 

All Assistant Keepers, when within the precincts of the 
Prison, are to consider themselves on duty, and govern themselves 
accordingly. 

As soon as the prisoners are locked up at night, each Assist- 
ant having charge of a division, and those having charge of the 
mess room, hospital, etc., must report immediately to the Deputy 
Warden, the number they have locked up or have in charge re- 
spectively. 

All unnecessary talking or conversation on ordinary subjects 
in the halls, is strictly forbidden. And all loud talking in the 
Keeper’s hall (or guard room), and all arguments on the subject 
of politics or religion, which are calculated to excite and to prej- 
udice, are to be avoided. 


The deportment of Assistant Keepers towards convicts, in 
all situations, should be manly and dignified, in order not only to 
inspire the convicts with respect towards them, but also, to set the 
example of good order and decorum. 


Their deportment towards each other, in the presence of con- 
victs, should be characterized by the most gentlemanly demeanor ; 
they are not to gather into groups for the purpose of conversa- 
tion; and all conversation except such as is necessary in the dis- 
charge of their official duties, should be avoided whilst on duty. 

They are not to indulge any petulance toward each other, 
nor indulge in levity of any description, and especially to avoid 
the use of profane and vulgar language, in the presence of pris- 
oners or about the Prison; and in short, to do nothing in this 
respect, that they will not allow a convict to do. 

They will require from convicts the greatest deference, and 
never suffer them to approach but in the most respectful manner ; 
they are not to allow them the least degree of familiarity, nor 
exercise any towards them; and finally, they should be extremely 
careful to command as well as to compel their respect. 


They are not to suffer any stranger or other person, (except 
such as authorized by law), to hold any conversation with, or to 
speak to any prisoner, without the consent of the Warden; nor 
are they to suffer any paper, letter or writing of any kind, to pass 
in or out of the Prison, without the inspection or knowledge of 
the Warden. 

If a prisoner is sick or from any cause unable to work, the 
Assistant under whose charge he may be, will, (in the absence of 
the Physician), take him to his cell or to the hospital, as his situa- 
tion may seem to require, and immediately make out in writing, 
Vol. XX XIII — 27, 
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the name of the prisoner or prisoners, complaining or disabled, 
stating where he or they may be found, and deliver the same to 
the Warden or to his Deputy. 


DUTIES OF THE PRISONERS 
They are to labor faithfully and diligently, to obey all orders 
promptly, and to preserve unbroken silence. 

They are not to exchange a word with each other, under any 
pretence, not to communicate any intelligence to each other in 
writing; they are not to exchange looks, winks, laugh with each 
other, nor make use of any signs, except such as are necessary to 
convey their wants to the waiters. 

They must approach their Keepers in the most respectful 
manner, and be brief in their communications. They are not to 
speak to them on ordinary topics, nor address them except when 
it becomes necessary in relation to their work or their wants. 

They are not at any time, nor under any pretence, without 
leave, to speak to any person who does not belong to the institu- 
tion, nor receive from them any letter, paper, tobacco or other 
thing whatever. 

They are not to leave the place where they are put to work 
nor the work they are set to do, without the special permission or 
orders of the proper officer; they are not to suffer their attention 
to be taken from their work to look at visitors, nor are they to 
gaze or look at them when unemployed. 

Their whole demeanor must be in accordance with the most 
perfect order and in strict compliance with the rules and regula- 
tions of the Prison. 

No convict is wilfully or carelessly to injure his work, tools, 
wearing apparel, bedding, or any other thing belonging to, or 
being about the Prison; nor will any prisoner be suffered to mark, 
injure or in any way deface the walls or any part of his cell or 
night room, nor is he to execute his work badly, when he has the 
ability to do it well. 

The law provides “that no convict shall receive or transmit 
any letter or paper, except under the inspection of the Keeper, 
nor shall such convict hold any correspondence in or out of the 
Penitentiary, nor converse with any person, except the Governor, 
Heads of Departments, members of the General Assembly, Judges 
of the Supreme and Common Pleas Courts and officers of the 
Prison ;” no violation of this provision of the law will be indulged. 

Each prisoner, so far as is practicable, will occupy the same 
cell every night; as they enter their respective cells, each prisoner 
after setting down his room bucket and can, must draw the door 
of his cell until it strikes the latch, and in this position stand, 
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holding his door until the Turnkey approaches and enters the 
key ; the prisoner will then instantly close his door. 


At the ringing of the bell, every prisoner must go to bed im- 
mediately, (but they may go to bed previously if they choose,) 
and a profound silence must be observed from that time until the 
bell rings in the morning, at which time every prisoner must im- 
mediately dress himself and prepare to march out. 


They will always march in the lock step, and in such order 
as may be designated by the officers in charge. While in their 
cells and while marching, and at all other times, all unnecessary 
noise must be avoided. 

No prisoner will be suffered to sleep with his clothes on. 

If a prisoner becomes sick or from any cause feels unable to 
work, he will report himself to the officer under whose charge he 
may be. 

For all wilful violations of the above rules, corporal punish- 
ment will certainly be inflicted. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
INSTITUTION 
(From Ohio Annual Reports, 1833-1850 — Year 1847, 24-26) 


DEPUTY WARDEN 
It shall be the duty of the Deputy Warden to exercise, under 
the direction of the Warden, a general inspection and super- 
intendence over the whole of the establishment, and all its con- 
cerns, and to see that all its rules and regulations are enforced, 
and that every precaution is taken for the security of the prison 
and the prisoners; and in case of the absence or inability of the 
Warden to perform his duties, the Deputy shall act in his place 
until the Warden shall resume his station. 


PHYSICIAN 

Shall visit the prison every morning, or in case of sickness 
or necessary absence, procure the services of some other good 
physician to perform his duty. 

He shall examine any new prisoner or prisoners that may 
have been received since his last visit, and report their condition 
to the Warden. 

He shall see that all proper medicine is administered to those 
who are sick, and perform all surgical operations that may be 
necessary ; and if necessity require it, pay extra visits. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTOR 
It shall be his duty to see that each convict that can read is 
furnished with a Bible or Testament. 
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To preach to the prisoners every Sabbath, or when necessarily 
absent, to engage some suitable person to fill his place. 

To see that the Sabbath School is properly attended and sup- 
plied, as far as practicable, with suitable teachers and books. 

It shall be his duty, as far as practicable, to have prayers 
with the prisoners every morning at the breakfast table, and to 
visit those that are sick in the infirmary, and administer to their 
spiritual wants. 

To be present as far as he can, at all funerals of deceased 
prisoners, and see that they are interred with proper religious 
services. 

He shall have the liberty of visiting any prisoner who wishes 
to see him, and it shall be his duty to give them such advice as 
they may seem to require. 

He is to use his best exertions to promote the religious and 
moral welfare of the prisoners, as well as the harmony and gen- 
eral interests of the Institution. 

All officers, contractors, agents and foremen, are required 
not to hold any conversation with the prisoners, except in rela- 
tion to their respective duties, and while in the prison will be 
subject to all the rules and regulations established for its govern- 
ment, 
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Year 
1834 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


1849 


1850 
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NAMES OF OFFICERS OF THE OHIO PENITENTIARY 


(1834-1850) 
Directors Warden 
Joseph Olds, Charles Anthony, 


Samuel F. McCracken..........6+. Nathaniel Medbery 
Joseph Olds, Charles Anthony, 

Samuel F. McCracken............ Nathaniel Medbery 
Joseph Olds, S. F. McCracken, 

ED FB sons cccccessnees Nathaniel Medbery 
Joseph Olds, S. F. McCracken, 

NE Ds vcnccoseesecsaces Nathaniel Medbery 
Joseph Olds, S. F. McCracken, 

ES Bs bb ccevicseenddene Nathaniel Medbery 
Allen Latham, Joseph Olds, 

DO REINER. ve ccccseccecceoes W. B. VanHook 
John McElvain, Samuel Spangler, 

IE. 6 a vcdencxcacsens W. B. VanHook 
William Spencer, Samuel Spangler, 

SU FRO no 6606 esi cnssecevs W. B. VanHook 
William Spencer, A. H. Patterson, 

Andrew McElvain..........0.ee0. Richard Stadden 
Robert Lee, A. H. Patterson, 

Andrew McElvain..........cccees John Patterson 
Robert Lee, John Greenwood, 

Andrew McElvain..........cccecce John Patterson 

B. F. Gard, Robert Lee, 

DOR SE oo oo cvcctscvececs John Patterson 

B. F. Gard, Horatio J. Cox, 

SE, vec ucukdnadeakbahoane Laurin Dewey 

B. F. Gard, Horatio J. Cox, 

DE tdennnveeeinewesieens Laurin Dewey 
Thomas Brown, Horatio J. Cox, 

DS <6 cceehecekestarenenss Laurin Dewey 
Thomas Brown, Matthias Martin, 

NS £054 e bees Ebader beni ae Laurin Dewey 


D. Gregory, Matthias Martin, 
BE BOs oo vivcnccewsscanes Laurin Dewey 
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WESTERN OPINION AND THE WAR OF 1813* 


BY JOHN F. CADY, M A, 


I. 


The determining factor in any situation is the active, 
positive element involved in it. In the realm of physics, 
for example, force is measured by the product of mass 
and velocity, but the direction of movement is deter- 
mined by the positive, active velocity, not by the passive 
mass acted upon. So it is in historical and political 
movements. The desires and convictions of the posi- 
tive, progressive group are of far more significance 
than the timid, half-hearted predilections of a far larger 
element. The dead inertia of conservatism may be con- 
sidered a more or less constant quantity; the variable 
determinants in the equation are the men of energy and 
enterprise — explorers, conquerors, reformers, imperi- 
alists, those who have faith in their own powers, and 
the courage to dare take their place on the frontiers or 
vanguard of a country’s enterprise. The movements 
of national life are directed and guided by the active, 
energetic element of its population. 

This principle finds perhaps no better illustration 
anywhere than in the determining influence which the 
spirit of the back country had upon national policy dur- 
ing the period leading up to the War of 1812. The 
aggressive people on the frontiers entertained certain 





*Last June this paper was awarded the annual prize offered by the 
Ohio Society of Colonial Wars, for the best essay on early western his- 
tory, by a graduate student of the University of Cincinnati. It was also 
offered as a thesis for the degree of M. A. in the University of Cincinnati. 
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strong, well defined desires and convictions, and because 
their desires were so positive they were able to dictate, 
in no small measure, national policy to the much larger 
conservative East who were too timid and undecided to 
take any action at all. The young Republican leaders 
in Congress, backed by insistent and urgent public 
opinion in the West forced the United States into a 
war with a powerful nation, a war to which large sec- 
tions of the country were utterly hostile, and which was 
regarded with enthusiasm in none but the three sparsely 
settled States west of the Alleghanies. The difference 
in the attitude of the West is traceable in part to its 
pride in resenting national insults, and in part to the 
fact that the War of 1812, in the West, was coupled 
with a popular Indian war for which the West believed 
Great Britain responsible. This paper concerns itself 
primarily with a consideration of these two elements, 
nationalistic pride and patriotism, and the inevitable 
Indian struggle, as the factors furnishing the grounds 
for differences between Eastern and Western opinion, 
a difference the assumption of which the subject of this 
paper necessarily involves. 

It is my purpose to discuss under II, the factors 
which operated to set Western opinion off from Eastern 
opinion, namely, the aggressive character of the frontier 
people, their loyalty to the national government and the 
presence of an inferior and yet brave and warlike race 
of savages on its borders. In the third main division 
the development and the shifting of Western opinion 
in regard to a British war will be treated from the 
chronological standpoint; first, the attitude of the West 
up to 1809, when the land purchases by Governor Har- 
rison precipitated an Indian crisis; and secondly, the 
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rapid rise of the war spirit from 1809 to 1812. This 
chronological development of Western opinion will be 
followed under IV., by a consideration of the actual 
influence it had toward the declaration of war, when 
translated into action by the Western leaders in Con- 
gress. The fifth division concerns itself with the support 
of the thesis of this paper based on the activity of the 
West in the campaigns of the war period: followed, 
under VI. by a summary and some conclusions. 


II. 

The first factor which operated to develop a peculiar 
Western opinion was the aggressive character of the 
frontiersmen themselves. ‘The country whither these 
settlers went was not one into which timid men would 
willingly venture, and the founders of the West were 
perforce men of stern stuff, who from the very begin- 
ning formed a most war-like race.” * They had risked 
all in their venture into the wilderness, where their very 
existence depended upon self-reliance and personal 
courage. The land on which they lived they held by 
right of conquest from the Indians; and where the law 
of superior force is the ultimate recourse, there is no 
wonder that they were to prove impatient with con- 
ventional forms and artificial restraints which might 
block their desires.’ 


The people of the West were characterized by more 
than aggressive individualism, however; perhaps even 
more characteristic of this section as contrasted with 
the East was its ardent nationalistic patriotism. The 
frontier from the first of colonial history has been the 





: qunnntone Roosevelt, Life of Thomas H. Benton (Boston 1899) 
age 2-4, 
"Ibid, Page 14, 15, 
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great Americanizing force of our country. Its poten- 
tialities and its problems took Europeans and trans- 
formed them into Americans. As succeeding waves of 
immigration pushed the frontier back, first to the fall- 
line of the rivers, then to the Alleghanies, the Missis- 
sippi, and the Rockies, meeting strikingly similar prob- 
lems in western New England as in the last phase 
of the far Western frontier, they seem to have left be- 
hind them, like a moving glacier, characteristic traces 
which have since differentiated Americans from Euro- 
peans. The story of western expansion is the real his- 
tory of the American nation, far more than its diplo- 
macy; the most important element in the evolution of 
our political institutions, and the deciding factor in 
nearly every great national issue. Particularism was 
everywhere lost on the road to the West.* 

In the back country there was no distinction be- 
tween North and South in any way commensurate with 
the differences between West and East. “They felt for 
the South against the North, but more for the West 
against the East, and most strongly of all for the Union 
against any section whatever.” * All three of these points, 
it may be noted, point significantly to the possibility of a 
war with Great Britain. The conquest and exploitation 
of the measureless resources of the new country was not 
a sectional, but a national problem. Cooperation among 
themselves, however well developed, was not sufficient 
to realize the dreams which their horizons, widened by 
visions of a mighty empire, had produced. The Federal 





’ *Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History 
(New York 1920) p. 4-23; see also Evarts Boutell Greene, Foundations 
of American Nationality (New York 1922) p. 319. 

* Roosevelt, T. A. Benton, p. 11. 
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government must aid in the defense of the country, in 
the development of roads and canals and in maintaining 
the unobstructed outlet down the Mississippi. 


Their politics was determined very little by European 
issues, very little by the Eastern pro-French or pro- 
British attitude. It seemed far more important to 
Westerners that American interests be satisfied, than 
that they should take sides in the European struggle. 
Nor were they influenced by the petty sectional and 
State loyalties which split the East. Henry Clay voiced 
his indignation at this servility to Europe in disregard of 
American interests in a speech of December 25, 1810, 
after a Delaware senator had opposed Madison’s an- 
nexation of west Florida on the grounds that it might 
cause trouble with England. “Sir”, he said, “Is the 
time never to arrive when we may manage our own 
affairs without fear of insulting his Britannic Majesty? 
* * * Whether we assert our rights by sea, or at- 
tempt their maintenance by land, — whithersoever we 
turn, this phantom incessantly pursues us.” * The dis- 
regard of our rights as a nation cut deeply into the 
pride of the Westerner. They had “little patience with 
the half-way measures of defense of national rights 
* * * Their ideas of union transcended the policies 
of the Eastern statesmen whose eyes saw no further 
than the top of the Alleghanies, and whose ears listened 
all too eagerly to the admonitions of European chan- 
cellors.” ° 

The West had far less reason to fear the conse- 
quences of a war for national rights than their country- 





*The works of Henry Clay, Edited by Calvin Colton, (New York 
1904) in ten volumes. Vol. 1, p. 182. 


*Allen Johnson, Union and Democracy (Boston 1915) p. 203, 
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by war is after all the final test of nationalism. To 
the Easterner a declaration of war against England was 
not to be undertaken in any careless manner. Great 
Britain ruled the sea, and had a splendid army backed 
by military traditions of long standing, against which 
the United States army would make but a pitiable show- 
ing. Thoughtful men realized that privateers, however 
destructive to British commerce, afforded no means of 
defense for the coast. With commerce and industry 
already crippled by Jefferson's disastrous embargo 
policy, and with a national treasury almost empty, the 
danger of internal collapse was added to that of mili- 
tary defeat. On the other hand, the people of the West 
had little to fear from attack by a foreign power, with 
the exception of the loss of New Orleans which they 
proved themselves fully able to defend. The dangers 
which threatened the West in 1811 and 1812 would be, 
in their opinion, diminished rather than increased by a 
declaration of war, for only then would they be free to 
strike directly at the heart of the power behind the 
Indian Confederacy which was growing stronger and 
stronger with every month of delay. For the British 
power in Canada the Westerner had nothing but supreme 
contempt ; but even had it been a considerable danger, the 
vast reaches of the interior of the country would be 
adequate protection for him. “The attempts of Eng- 
land to penetrate into the great interior would be like 
blows of a sledge hammer struck into a bin of wheat; 
a few kernels would be bruised or destroyed, but the 
iron would soon bury itself harmlessly just under the 
surface of the mass. 
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*Kendric Charles Babcock, The Rise of American Nationality, 
(New York 1906) p. 80-83. 
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Nor did the fear of financial or industrial collapse 
have the same horrors for the West. Industrially they 
were practically self-sufficient; they had no commerce 
to be driven off the sea; and, as a debtor section, they 
certainly would have little objection to cheap money and 
inflation of currency. Thus it can easily be seen 
that there were the very strongest of reasons for a 
much greater display of nationalism in the West than 
existed in any other part of the country. One cannot 
study the lives of the typical leaders of the West without 
realizing the tremendous sincerity of its loyalty to the 
Federal government, whether the issue be that of a 
Burr’s conspiracy, South Carolina nullification, or 
Southern secession. 

But people are seldom willing to go to war unless 
they themselves have some interest at stake. The im- 
pressment of seamen affected the West not at all; the 
decrees of European powers were none of their particu- 
lar concern; nor did they feel even the effects of the 
disastrous embargo policy. A few Western leaders 
perhaps would have favored war on these grounds 
alone, but the masses move more slowly. Sufficiently 
significant it is that they resented these insults far more 
than did those sections vitally concerned with them. 
Henry Adams, speaking of the first month of 1809, says 
that “after four years of outrage * * * not an 
American could be found between Canada and Texas 
who avowed the wish to fight.” * One could keenly feel 
the sting of such treatment at the hands of both France 
and England and yet hesitate to advocate war with 
cither of them. Henry Clay as late as December, 1810, 


as 


“Henry Adams, History of the United States, (New York 1896) 
Vol. 4, p. 424. 
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said, “I most sincerely desire peace with England; * 
* * JT even prefer an adjustment with her before one 
with any other nation,” ’ although shortly after this 
speech he left the Senate to lead the House in its dec- 
laration of war because he saw that the rapid rise of the 
war spirit in the West after the Spring of 1810 must 
inevitably bring war. 

What was it then that transformed this more or 
less quiescent smarting under national insults into a 
demand for immediate action in three short years? 
We shall presently see. As soon as the frontier states 
began to feel a really serious grievance of their own 
against Great Britain their patriotism became vocal, 
and they called for war in no uncertain tones. Men 
fight for interests, not for sentiment alone, and we now 
turn to the economic problem which was the really de- 
termining factor in Western opinion. 


The one paramount need of the frontier was a more 
numerous population; for without it their stupendous 
task of settlement was impossible of accomplishment.” 
But to attract new settlers, necessary for building great 
Commonwealths from this wilderness, more land musi 
be available for settlement and that which was already 
under white control must be rendered more safe. And 
so, after all, to Western opinion, the War of 1812 was 
much more important as a step in the settlement of the 
West than as a vindication of our national rights. There 
was practically no increase in the population of Illinois 





*The Works of Henry Clay, Vol. 1, p. 183, 184. 

* See Arthur Clinton Boggess, The Settlement of Illinois, (Chicago 
1908) p. 75-79. All the petitions for more land were based on the need 
of more settlers. In many parts of Indiana Territory the population 
was too sparse for the maintenance of a civil county administration, much 
less for defense. 
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or Indiana Territory until after this war." The seri- 
ousness of their situation can be appreciated when, be- 
fore the Indian power was crushed at the Thames, the 
country was threatened with depopulation at the very 
time when a strong body of whites was most needed for 
its defense. Nor did the Western people themselves 
desire anything more strongly than access to the new, 
virgin lands destined to be the heritage of themselves 
and their children. 

The purchase of Louisiana so pleased the Westerners 
that they easily forgot their scruples of a few years 
previous against undefined executive authority.” It 
threw before their eyes the idea of a vast and rich 
promised land waiting for someone to possess it. All 
looked forward with increasing impatience to the day 
they were to enter upon their inheritance. But although 
this acquisition was a source of much gratification in 
that it removed a foreign power from our frontiers, 
there yet remained a serious problem in the West in the 
presence of the Indians who blocked access to these un- 
occupied lands. 

“The question of whether the aborigines had any 
right to the soil seems to have been utterly foreign to the 
pioneer’s mind. He wanted the land, and to him it was 
a matter of course that the Indian must leave it.” 
The “manifest destiny” attitude of the white settlers is 
admirably expressed by Governor William Henry Har- 
rison as follows: “Is one of the fairest portions of the 





" Ibid., p. 106. 

“Edward Channing, The Jeffersonian System, (New York 1906) p. 
73, 74. In the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 they had declared them- 
selves “Tamely to submit to undelegated, and consequently unlimited, 
powers in no man or body of men on earth.” 
. Schurz, Henry Clay, (Boston 1899) in two volumes, Vol. 1, 
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globe to remain in a state of nature, the haunt of a few 
wretched savages, when it seems destined by the Creator 
to give support to a large population and to be the seat 
of civilization, of science and of true religion?” 


Numerous petitions for extinction of Indian land 
titles came from frontier communities from 1800 to 
1802. This desire’ would have become a serious prob- 
lem if left unsatisfied, and to avoid trouble the govern- 
ment early authorized more land purchases.” Accord- 
ingly, purchases were negotiated by Harrison; three in 
1803, three in 1804, two in 1805, and later, four in 1809. 
But even with these acquisitions only a small portion of 
i.2diana was free to settlers.” 


President Jefferson at this time entertained some 
dreams of transforming the Indians into agriculturists, 
and making of them permanent settlers. For various 
reasons, as we shall see, this was impossible and un- 
desirable under the conditions obtaining in the North- 
west. Some progress in this respect had been made in 
the South where, under the control of a Federal agent, 
the Indians lived peaceably in villages and tilled the 
soil. But even here the situation was far from satis- 
factory. The very peacefulness of the Indians made 
them a more perplexing obstacle; such a policy fur- 
nished no excuse to the whites for expelling them by 
force." Nor were these Southern Indians free from 
injustice at the hand of whites, as the following quota- 
tion from a current newspaper will indicate: ‘“‘Not- 
withstanding detachments of United States troops have 





* Indiana Historical Socicty Publications, (Indianapolis 1895) Vol. 
4, p. 264, 265. 

* Boggess, The Settlement of Illinois, p. 75-79. 

* Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. 4, p. 264, 265. 

* Adams, History of the United States, Vol. 7, p. 220, 
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frequently been employed in removing trespassers off 
the Indian lands, encroachments continue to furnish 
just subjects of complaint.” ** 

This was by no means the most serious side of the 
Indian problem, however. The tribes nearest the whites 
were virtually caught between two millstones, and were 
rapidly being ground to dust. On the one side, the 
strong tribes farthest from the settlements would not 
let them migrate to their own land without war, and 
these vigorous tribes kept trespassing on the lands which 
the depleted numbers of the nearer tribes left vacant.” 
Where force was thus the only law of possession, oc- 
cupancy of land, especially among nomadic savages, 
meant little or nothing. The sale of the land which a 
tribe had once occupied more than likely overlapped 
with the claims of these more vigorous tribes.” But 
the greatest menace to neighboring Indians came from 
the other millstone against which they were forced. 
Close contact with the whites was poisonous. “No acid 
ever worked more mechanically on a vegetable fibre 
than the white man acted on the Indian. As the line 
of American settlements approached, the nearest Indian 
tribes withered away.” The situation was clearly 
stated by Governor Harrison in 1805 before the Indiana 
Territorial Legislature, when he said that in spite of the 
desire of the National government to care for the 
Indians, ‘“These humane and benevolent intentions * 





* Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, Sept. 11, 1811; from a 
Knoxville dispatch dated Aug. 12. 

* Robert B. MacAfee, History of the Late War in the Western 
Country, (Lexington 1816) p. 43-47; From Harrison to Armstrong, 
March 22, 1814. 

” Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, (Springfield 
1916) p. 57. 

* Adams, History of United States, Vol. 6, p. 69-71. 
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* * will be, however, forever defeated unless effec- 
tual means can be devised to prevent the sale of ardent 
spirits to these unfortunate people * * * Youhave 
seen our towns crowded with furious and drunken 
savages, our streets flowing with their blood, their arms 
and clothing bartered for liquor which destroys them, 
their helpless women and children enduring all the ex- 
tremes of cold and hunger.”** Neighboring and distant 
tribes, he said, could be distinguished by their appear- 
ance. ‘The latter are generally well-clothed and vigor- 
ous, the former, half-naked, filthy, and enfeebled by 
intoxication.” 

The existence of the Indians depended upon the 
presence of abundant game, and the inevitable tres- 
passing of white hunters rendered the intervening 
ground worthless to them from this standpoint, although 
necessary as a barrier from white contamination. They 
had to choose between degeneration, starvation, or 
evacuation.” 

Nor was it possible for an Indian to get justice from 
white juries.** The Governor, who perhaps understood 
the Indians better than did any other individual, said 
in an address before the Legislature August 17, 1807, 
in speaking of their relation to the British: ‘Although 
(that) the agency of a foreign power is producing dis- 
content among the Indians cannot be questioned, I am 





™ Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, Sept. 10, 1805. 

* Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. 1V; from Harrison 
to the Secretary of War, July 5, 1801. 

“Channing, Jeffersonian System, p. 258. 

*Benjamin Drake, The Life of Tecumseh and his Brother the 
Prophet, (Cincinnati, 1841) p. 134. Harrison says in a letter, “I wish I 
could say the Indians were treated with justice and propriety on all occa- 
sions by our citizens; but it is far otherwise. They are often abused 
and maltreated; and it is very rare that they obtain any satisfaction for 
the most unprovoked wrongs.” 
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persuaded that their utmost efforts to induce them to 
take up arms would be unavailing, if one only of the 
many persons who have committed murder on their 
people would be brought to punishment.’ The red man 
had been driven from economic self-sufficiency to de- 
pendence on the fur trade, and now this means of sup- 
port was fast disappearing.” If the policy of purchasing 
land from the degenerate tribes continued, it was only 
a question of time until the Indians would come to bay. 
An Indian war was inevitable; hopeless, of course, as 
the damming of Niagara, it must be; and still, such is 
the operation of economic law whenever an inferior 
race is met by one of higher development.” 


Certainly this much can be said, the hostility of the 
Northwest Indians toward the United States in the War 
of 1812 was not caused primarily by their corruption 
at the hands of British agents. The Indians would have 
allied with any power which might have warred on the 
United States, and with the interests of British traders 
identical with those of the Indians in restraining the 
United States settlements, it is hardly conceivable that 
the British government could have remained disinter- 
ested when the Indian war should have taken place. 
Western opinion as a rule, however, saw only its side 
of the argument and interpreted this very natural close 
relation of Canadian traders to the Indians in the most 
unfavorable light, considering the Indian problem as 
exclusively of British manufacture.” 





*Logan Esarey, Messages and Letters of William Kenry Harrison, 
Spay 1922) p. 233; from The Western Sun (Vincennes) Aug. 22, 
Ve 


* Clarence Walworth Alford, Centennial History of Illinois, in 
twelve volumes. Vol. 1, (Springfield 1920) p. 434. 


* Rufus King, Ohio, (Boston 1888) p. 317. 
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At this time the Indian cause found two leaders in 
the persons of the prophet and his brother, Tecumseh, 
great patriots of their race, who came forward with 
proposals, first, to reform the Indian himself, and then 
to forcibly arrest the advance of the whites. The capac- 
ity and influence of these leaders precipitated the crisis 
_ which led Western opinion to the brink of a British war. 
When these two great determining factors in Western 
opinion became joined, namely, pride demanding the 
assertion of our sovereign rights, and second, the be- 
lief that the British were complicated in the critical 
Indian-land problem of the West, the stage would be 
set for the demand for a British war. 


ITT. 


Had the settlers of the West been able to clear the 
Indians from the lands they wanted by peaceful means, 
it is extremely doubtful that they would have been so 
decided in their demand for a war with Great Britain. 
Of course, they were traditionally hostile to British in- 
fluence, and attributed any discontent among the Indians 
to its door, but this issue was latent and inactive until 
revived by actual Indian hostilities. The land purchases 
negotiated by Harrison in 1804 and 1805 satisfied the 
settlers for a time,” for these purchases included over 
two million acres of the finest land in Indiana. His 
acquisitions were hailed with great rejoicing, although 
Harrison explained to Washington that the exorbitant 
price of about one cent an acre, which he had been forced 
to pay, was entirely too high, and that he hoped to re- 
duce the average cost by later purchases.” Nor was 





® See the Liberty Hall for December 24, 1804. 
“Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. IV, p. 260. 
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there any great amount of discontent among the Indians 
at this time, because of them; for the near-by tribes 
were dependent on the annuities which they secured in 
payment for their land, and the disgruntled tribes were 
placated by the distribution, through Harrison, of some 
three hundred dollars in bribes among their chiefs.” 
From this time until the next land purchase in 1809, 
therefore, the Indian menace in the Northwest was not 
threatening. Other issues occupied the center of at- 
tention, such as Burr’s conspiracy, and the bitter political 
fight in Indiana Territory over the introduction of 
slavery. During these years one searches in vain for 
any substantial evidence of hostility toward either Great 
Britain or the Canadian Government. It is true that 
the Prophet and his brother were active, and that they 
were suspected of connections with Canada ;” but these 
suspicions were by no means assured facts and were 
the cause of no alarm to speak of. 


The excitement over Burr’s intrigue occupied the 
center of attention foratime. The bitter feeling kindled 
against him when he became suspected of treason indi- 
cates that Burr had sadly underestimated, among other 
things, the nationalistic loyalty of the western people. A 
contemporary correspondent of the Liberty Hall news- 
paper, Cincinnati, suspected that the agents of Burr, and 
not those of the British, were themselves responsible for 
what discontent there was among the Indians, in order 
to increase the dissatisfaction of the Westerners over 
the inadequate protection the Federal government was 
affording them. He pointed out in support of his con- 
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tention that many of the recent massacres had taken 
place in central Kentucky (far from the frontiers), 
which state Burr was particularly desirous of winning 
over to his plan, and a district which the Indians by 
themselves would have little reason to harass.” 


The issue which soon after occupied the center of the 
stage in Indiana Territory was that of the fight against 
Harrison’s opposition to the separation of the Territory 
into two divisions, Illinois and Indiana, simultaneous 
with his attempt to legalize slavery. By February 1809, 
both of these issues had been decided, public sentiment 
becoming definitely anti-slavery and Illinois becoming 
a separate territory. Because the Harrison pro-slavery 
party met defeat in both of these issues,* some have 
suspected that the aggressive land policy which the Gov- 
ernor resumed in September of 1809 was a definite bid 
to win back his popularity. Professor MacMaster goes 
so far as to state this positively.” But, in view of the 
fact that his position as Governor was appointive. 
not elective, and that his office as Indian agent was quite 
separate from his position as Governor of Indiana Ter- 
ritory, it is perhaps a little unfair to attribute such an 
action to so upright a man, in absence of positive proof. 
One or two results of these contests are, however, very 
significant. Randolph, the pro-slavery faction candi- 
date for Congress in 1809, refused to discuss the slavery 
issue in his campaign, and, in order to divert attention, 
he tried to make the election turn on the policy of the 
Government toward Europe and, incidentally, toward 





* Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, Nov. 25, 1806. 
“Jacob Piatt Dunn, Jr., Indiana (Boston 1888) p. 325-380. 


* John Bach MacMaster, History of the People of the United States, 
(New York 1885-1900) Vol. 3, p. 528, 
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Canada. Thus the old issues of Burr’s intrigue, separa- 
tion of Indiana Territory, and the introduction of 
slavery were dead by 1809, and political maneuvers in 
the Territory came to play no small part in turning at- 
tention to the new issue of a possible war with a Euro- 
pean nation.” 


But the key to the change of attitude of the West 
toward a British war was the increasing danger which it 
began to feel from the Indians after 1809. One is sur- 
prised in studying the previous period to note how little 
hostility was manifested against the Canadian govern- 
ment. On this point, however, the attitude differed 
considerably according to the remoteness of the settle- 
ment. The more distant settlements of Saint Louis, 
Western Illinois and Indiana, that had contact with the 
more vigorous and war-like of the Indians, were always 
much more hostile to the British than were the bulk 
of the Western people in Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio. 
One most not identify a statement made by one of the 
agents farthest removed in the wild Indian country with 
the attitude of the West in general. 


In these earlier years many of the Westerners at- 
tributed the dangerous attitude of the Indians to the 
result, not of official British propaganda, but of the 
sinister influence of traders. The dominance which the 
British traders acquired with the Indians was so im- 
portant to their friendship that the United States gov- 
ernment tried to break the monopoly by establishing its 
own distributing centers.” But these posts had no 
chance to compete with uncontrolled private enterprises, 





” Dunn, Indiana, p. 386. 


* Alvord, Centennial History of Illinois, Vol. I, p. 412, 4138. In the 
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especially when the government forbade them to sell 
liquor or to grant credit to the natives.* One of these 
trading companies, the Northwest Company of Canada, 
had a great many United States citizens as stock holders. 
In one bitter tirade against this company, a Western 
newspaper said, “The members have been much more 
inimical to the interests of Western America than even 
the government of Great Britain * * * Many are 
the hundreds of Kentucky scouts which have been pur- 
chased out of the coffers of Boston and New York * 
* * It matters nothing to what nation the company 
belongs or by whom protected, * * * an organized 
company of fur hunters will always be a banditti of the 
most ferocious savages. * * * Could the North- 
west Company of Canada be annihilated it would be a 
blessing both to Great Britain and to the United States. 
Until that event takes place, the most barbarous cruel- 
ties may be expected to be committed upon the frontier 
settlers.” ” 

Frequently, it is true, false alarms of Indian up- 
risings were sounded, but these were invariably officially 
discounted a few weeks later. Such an alarm, for in- 
stance, occurred in February, 1806,” being officially 
denied by the Governor of Ohio on March 3rd, follow- 
ing.” The peaceful condition of the frontier was the 
same year commented upon by Harrison in his speech 








* Ibid., p. 439. 


” Liberty Hall for November 25, 1806. An editorial copied from 
the Western World. 


“ Liberty Hall for February 10, 1806. 


; “Tbid., March 3, 1806. Governor Hull of Detroit sent the follow- 
ing statement to Cincinnati soon after, “If accounts of Indian hostilities 
have been circulated, as I think possible, I wish they may be contradicted 
as they are a great injury to the country.” —/bid., Aug. 11, 1806. 
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before the Territorial legislature.” In 1808 an Indian 
town appeared at Tippecanoe Creek on the Wabash, 
under the direction of the Prophet and Tecumseh. The 
former had long enjoyed great influence even among the 
most remote tribes, by means of his mystical propaganda, 
which had little or no reference to an Indian war. The 
Prophet’s influence was distinctly on the decline when 
Tippecanoe was founded, however.** Tecumseh was 
a much abler man than his brother, and saw deeper into 
the Indian problem. But he was not widely known until 
after 1809, nor had his dream of a Confederacy emerged 
out of the infant stage before this time. There were, 
of course, certain suspicions of the hostility of the Tip- 
pecanoe Indians, but as late as September 1, 1808, Har- 
rison wrote to the Secretary of War after a two weeks’ 
visit from the Prophet, as follows: “I was not able to 
ascertain whether he is, as I first supposed, a tool of 
the British or not. * * * Upon the whole, Sir, I 
am inclined to think that the influence the Prophet has 
acquired will prove rather advantageous than otherwise 
to the United States.” “* A little later a dispatch from 
the Indian agent at Fort Wayne expressed the opinion 
that no “harm is intended or will be attempted by the 
Prophet on any of the white people.” “° The same letter 
suggested that the time was favorable to negotiate fur- 
ther land purchases along the Wabash. 


“Ibid. for December 2, 1806. The speech was delivered Nov. 4, 
1806. “The Indians,” he said, “so realize their inability to oppose the 
whites by arms,” that he considered their recourse to arms very unlikely 
“unless driven to it by . . . injustice and oppression: of this they 
already begin to complain, and I am sorry to say that their complaints 
are far from being groundless.” 

“Benjamin Drake, Tecumseh, p. 100-109. 

“Esarey, Harrison’s Letters, p. 302. 

“ Ibid., Wells to’ Harrison, April 8, 1809, p. 337-339. 
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By the first months of 1809, evidence of hostile de- 
signs began to reach Harrison, but these signs did not 
seem particularly alarming at the time, because the 
northern tribes were reported leaving the Prophet after 
hearing of them. [Friendly Indians reported the pres- 
ence of no hostile bands in their territories, and by the 
last of May, 1809, the alarm had subsided. Harrison 
was still doubtful as to hostile intentions in July 1809, 
when he said, in a letter, that although several powerful 
tribes were under the influence of the Prophet, “ I am 
persuaded that they were never made acquainted with 
his intentions, if they were really hostile to the United 
States.” “* Occasionally articles were copied from East- 
ern newspapers having a distinctly anti-British tone,“ 
but of this one finds surprisingly little until a year or 
so later. Governor Huntington of Ohio in his message 
before the State legislature, December, 1809, reviewed 
the foreign relations of the country, showing no par- 
ticular preference for either France or England; nor 
did he admit the serious possibility of a European war.” 

Although Governor Harrison was sympathetic to the 
wretched plight of the Indians, he shared the ambitions 
of all Westerners in longing to see their lands in pos- 
session of the whites.” His purchases of land in 1809 
threw the gauntlet directly into Tecumseh’s face. This 
year marks the turning point in the attitude of the 
Indians toward the United States, and also, significantly, 
in the demand for a British war which soon became 





“Drake, Tecumseh, p. 110-112. 
“ Liberty Hall, for December 20, 1809; from the Baltimore Whig. 
“This address can be found in the Liberty Hall for December 13, 
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“ Alvord, History of Illinois, p. 487, 
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so urgent in the West. This was not the first time that 
the Governor’s desire to dispossess the Indians had ex- 
cited official alarm.” In April, 1809, Harrison got in 
touch with Eustis, the Secretary of War under the new 
Administration, relative to the land policy he was to 
pursue during the next four years. He indicated that 
there was no great immediate danger from the Indians.” 
He received authority to negotiate the purchases he 
had proposed, July 1809; but this express statement ac- 
companied it: “To prevent any further dissatisfaction, 
chiefs of all nations who have, or pretend rights to these 
land should be present at the treaty.” ** The chiefs of 
some of the nearest degenerate tribe were assembled, 
and treaties of cession to some three million acres of 
land were secured, the Governor knowing full well that 


such a policy could not but result in an Indian war.” 
Robert McAfee says in an almost contemporary ac- 
count, that the Prophet’s party at Tippecanoe had no 
part in this cession because they could not possibly plead 
occupancy to the land.“ These purchases were followed 
by similar acts in other sections of the West.” 


Tecumseh appeared at Vincennes and openly threat- 
ened war; he warned Harrison not to attempt the oc- 
cupation of the new purchase. The chief maintained 





_ “Ibid., p. 417, From the St. Clair Papers, Vol. II, p. 400. “Har- 
rison’s activities were watched with anxiety by President Jefferson, who 
more than once reprimanded and . . . reproved the ardent Indian 
superintendent for his aggressive policy.” 

*Esarey, Harrison’s Letters, p. 354-356. 

_ Eustis to Harrison, July 15, 1809, in American State Papers, In- 
dian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 761. 

* Adams, History of the United States, Vol. 6, p. 82-85. 

“McAfee, History of the Late War, p. 11. 

*Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky, (Covington, Ky., 1878) in 
two volumes, Vol. I, p. 27. On January 15, 1810, an act in the Kentucky 
Legislature provided, “for extinguishing the Indian claims below the Ten- 
nessee River.” 
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that the land was not the property of any particular 
tribe, much less of its chiefs, and refused to recognize as 
legal any alienation of territory not expressly agreed 
to by all the warriors. From Harrison’s standpoint this 
view was unreasonable and impossible. He attributed 
it, perhaps not without justice, to British influence, and 
maintained, as had Jefferson, that the claims of the 
government were paramount to the “lands of all ex- 
tinguished or decayed tribes to the exclusion of all re- 
cent settlers.” °° And yet the Indian cause was hope- 
less unless these purchases could be prevented. The 
economic interests of the two peoples conflicted so 
markedly that it became clearer and clearer that their 
positions were irreconcilable. Tecumseh and Harrison 
separated, each to prepare for the coming war. 
Matters did not immediately become critical because 
Harrison, under orders from Washington, made no 
attempt to occupy the disputed territory. By the first 
of April 1810, however, persistent rumors and occasional 
acts of hostility began to point directly toward an Indian 
war.” Harrison wrote on April 25, 1810, that the 
Prophet was undoubtedly planning hostility to the 
I United States, the immediate cause of which was 
British interference; he concluded, however, with this 
statement: “I think it probable that the British agents 
in Canada have anticipated the orders of their govern- 
ment in their endeavors to set the Indians upon us,” 




























* Drake, Tecumseh, p. 120, 121. He said to the brothers, “You say 
that they purchased lands from them who had no right to sell them; 
show that this is true, and the land will be instantly restored.” — /bid., 
p. 123. He considered his actions fully justified when he wrote to the 
Secretary of War that Tecumseh’s claims rested “upon no other basis 
than that of their being the common property of all the Indians.” — 
Ibid., p. 163. 
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and that a report of better international relations would 
cause them to cease.” When Tecumseh appeared at 
Vincennes the following August with some four hun- 
dred painted warriors all the West began to take alarm. 
His purpose seems, however, to have been only intimida- 
tion, for he strongly denied at this time any hostile in- 
tentions, insisting only upon his stand that the land was 
common property of the warriors. Harrison refused 
to discuss this issue further at this time, referring the 
chief to the President.” ‘Tippecanoe soon became rec- 
ognized as the rendezvous for the disciples of Tecum- 
seh’s Confederacy, which by the almost superhuman 
efforts of this chief, was growing with great rapidity. 
Several great problems, however, even his ability was 
not able to solve. One of them was that of feeding his 
followers without help from the United States; serious 
defections from Tippecanoe because of sheer starvation 
being no uncommon occurrence. The nearer, more de- 
pendent tribes he was never able to influence against the 
United States except in a small way. 


The most significant thing in all this period is that 
there was very little evidence of a desire in the West 
for a war against Great Britain until the Indian menace 
began to loom up as increasingly dangerous. In the 
spring of 1811 Tecumseh appeared before Vincennes 
again and announced his purpose to visit the Southern 
Indians. This act marks another definite turning-point 
in the attitude of the West toward the British. Previous 
to this time, central Kentucky and Tennessee seem to 
have been comparatively indifferent to the troubles in 





“Esarey, Letters of Harrison, p. 417-419. Harrison to the Secre- 
tary of War. 
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the North, although Grundy had already been elected 
from Tennessee for the express purpose of demanding 
a war.” When they saw the probability of the dread 
Indian war spreading to their Creek Neighbors, they be- 
came intensely interested. They began to appreciate 
the magnitude of Tecumseh’s plan and viewed with the 
greatest alarm a juncture of the British with a com- 
bined Indian Confederacy. In numerous public meet- 
ings the Westerners assembled and memorialized the 
President for more adequate protection, insisting especi- 
ally upon the removal of the Indians from Tippecanoe. 
By this time they were “fully convinced that the forma- 
tion of this combination was a British scheme.” On 
May 22, 1811, a newspaper article appeared voicing the 
first express statement demanding a British war that 
can be found among early Cincinnati papers. It copied 
articles from Republican papers in the East, emphasizing 
our debt from the Revolution to France. The writer 
admitted that France had injured us, but maintained 
that he “would sacrifice more to France than to Great 
Britain,’ the latter’s policy since 1792 having been 
prompted by nothing but resentment and revenge against 
the United States.” 

Although Western opinion was convinced of hostile 
designs, the burden of Tecumseh’s message as he visited 
the tribes was to suppress all signs of immediate 
hostilities.“ He must have time to complete his Con- 





” Adams, History of the United States, Vol. 6, p. 137. 
“Drake, Tecumseh, p. 146. 
@ Liberty Hall, May 22, 1811; copied from Newark Sentinel. 
“Adams, History of the United States, Vol. 7, p. 221, Hawkins, 
the United States agent among the Creeks, reported that Tecumseh spoke 
for peace, and especially in behalf of the British; this probably being the 
only condition which would assure him British assistance, without which 
his cause was hopeless. 
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federacy before the whites would have an excuse to 
strike; and all the tribes must await the signal from 
Canada, if they were to attain united action. A sort of 
religious fanaticism, especially among the younger men 
of the Creeks, resulted from his Southern visit.* Drake 
reports that he secured he unanimous approval of his 
plan at a secret midnight session of the younger war- 
riors, and that he even visited the Seminoles in Florida, 
but with little success.” This visit convinced the West 
that British intrigue was active in the South and in 
Florida, as well as in the Northwest.” All frontiers- 
men realized that defensive warfare was worthless 
against the Indians, for they never attack in large bands, 
Knox County (Vincennes) citizens, losing patience with 
Madison’s unwillingness for action, said in a petition of 
July 31, 1811, that the lives and the property of the 
settlers could be made secure only by scattering the 
Tippecanoe Indians, and that this must be done im- 
mediately.“ Harrison, even if he had not wished to 
attack, could not but yield to the storm of hostility 
gathering around him. WHe had always been far too 
lenient in his treatment of the Indians to suit the West- 
erners, and had only recently been made very unpopular 
over the slavery issue. Illinois and Indiana were 
threatened with depopulation unless something was 
done.” 





“ Ibid., p. 222-223. 

* Drake, Tecumsch, p. 143-144. 

“McAfee, History of the Late War, p. 454-458. McAfee states 
that the occupation of the Floridas would not only have been good 
policy, but fully justifiable, vast British stores in Pensacola being used 
to excite the savage hostility at this time. 

* Indiana. Historical Society Publications, V. 4, p. 272-277; Amerv 
can State Papers, Indian Affairs, V. 1, p. 802. 
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The Governor had been collecting troops for some 
time, and finally, on September 18, 1811, he received 
instructions from Eustis to take up a position in the new 
purchase, providing the security of it demanded.” Prep- 
arations began which culminated in Tippecanoe. But 
this expedition to disperse the Indian town was not con- 
strued at the time as the necessary prelude to a British 
war. Harrison believed that a show of force was nec- 
essary to intimidate the followers of the Prophet; and 
although he was determined to make it impressive, he 
expected no fighting.” He knew that many of the 
Indians had no desire, even now, to venture on a war 
with the settlers, and that most of the others would 
have been inaccessible to British influence had not their 
grievances been so real." With the news of his advance 
into the Indian country, however, alarm increased many 
fold, and it only remained for the slaughter at Tippe- 
canoe to bring the war fever to a white heat.” The 
depredations on United States maritime interests, en- 
dured in comparative silence for five or six years, now 
began to be talked of on all sides as a cause for war. 
Even now, however, some of the trouble at least with 





® Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. 4, p. 277. 
™Esarey, Harrison’s Letters, p. 565. Parke to Harrison, Sept. 13, 
1811. A dispatch from Frankfort, Kentucky, ran in part as follows: 
“We presume that the President of the United States has determined to 
remove the Prophet. . The Governor does not anticipate any 
fighting.” See Liberty Hall, Sept. 11, 1811. 

™ See the Liberty Hall for Sept. 11, 1811. 

" Liberty Hall for Nov. 13, 1811; quoted from the Ohio Sentinel. 
A British agent was reported as saying, “My son, keep your eyes fixed 
on me—my tomahawk is up—be ready — but do not strike until I 
give you the signal.” And another, before the news of Tippecanoe: 
“The interference of the English with the Indians, ceases to wear a ques- 
tionable shape. Evidence continues to appear that the English anticipate 
a war with us, and are getting ready to strike a heavy blow on our 
frontiers. . . . . If plunder on the ocean be united with the cruelty 
of the tomahawk, then let freemen do their duty.” 
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the Indians was attributed to corrupt traders and un- 
scrupulous frontiersmen. - 


There is reliable evidence that the attack of the 
Indians at Tippecanoe would probably never have oc- 
curred had Tecumseh been present. The battle cost 
tremendously in the prestige of the two brothers, and 
made practically impossible the realization of their Con- 
federacy. Tecumseh arrived on the Wabash but a single 
day after the battle, and viewed, to his great mortifica- 
tion, his plans, all but completed, shattered as a result 
of the open disregard of his positive orders. His pro- 
posed visit to the President fell through, and he ceased 
connections with Harrison after January 1812, reproach- 
ing the Governor bitterly for his advance into the Indian 
country. After futile attempts to revive his town at 
Tippecanoe, the great chief had no choice but to flee to 
the arms of the British, although even as late as June 
1812, he appeared at Fort Wayne to see if the Ameri- 
cans would grant his old demands.” 


The reaction from the battle of Tippecanoe in the 
West was tremendous. On November 21st, an extra 
appeared in Cincinnati, announcing the carnage on the 
Wabash. Its comment was as follows, “So much for 
British Influence. From the hostile conduct of the 
Indians we may make pretty correct calculations of the 
friendly disposition of the English government.” The 
paper attributed the loss directly to the fact that the 
Administration had refused to give the orders permit- 
ting Harrison to attack the Indians. It concluded as 
follows: “Will our government act; or will they always 
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sleep? Surely this is enough to rouse them from leth- 
argy.”"* The guns captured at Tippecanoe were of 
British make, and so was the powder; in fact, even the 
list coverings in which the guns had been imported had 
not been removed from some of them.” 

From now on, as far as the West was concerned, 
neutral rights and impressment were of significance, not 
as a cause for war, but as an argument to justify a 
declaration of war to the East.” ‘To their minds a state 


of war was already an actual fact, and the indecision of 
the other sections to recognize this fact was rendering 
the West impotent to defend itself. The battle of 
Tippecanoe had changed the center of Indian hostilities 
to Canada. There was no longer an Indian town to at- 
tack; it was no longer possible to strike at the hostile 


Indians except in connection with their British allies in 
Canada. Governor Meigs of Ohio, in his message before 
the legislature this year, advised preparation for a Brit- 
ish war.’ Everywhere was heard the cry for the con- 
quest of Canada. Great Britain, in one of her choicest 
possessions, was open to attack; and the West suddenly 





* Liberty Hall, Nov. 21, 1811. 

® Niles Weckly Register (Baltimore, 1811 ff.) Vol. 1, p. 311-312. 
The Western Spy of Cincinnati for December 7, 1811, contained a report 
by an Army officer present that “Brass and copper kettles, steel traps, 
muskets, all [of] British manufacture, to the amount of at least five 
thousand dollars,” were found in the Prophet’s town. 


” The series of indictments of the British in the West, laid before 
Congress June 11, 1812, indicate pretty accurately the attitude of the 
West. I quote two of them from Harrison. “If the intentions of the 
British government are pacific, the Indian department of Upper Canada 
have not been made acquainted with them, for they have very lately 
said everything to the Indians who have visited them to excite them 
against us.” “It is impossible to ascribe this profusion [of distribution 
of fire-arms] to any other motive than that of instigating the Indians to 
take up the tomahawk. It cannot be to secure their trade; for all the 
peltry collected on the waters of the Wabash in one year, if sold in the 
London market, would not pay the freight of the goods which have 
been given to the Indians.” — See Niles Weekly Register, Vol. 2, p. 343, 

" Liberty Hall, Dec. 18, 1811. 
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became extremely interested in it as a future field for 
expansion.” A statement in Niles Register throws some 
light on the extent to which the attitude of the War 
Republicans of the East was determined by this Western 
issue. It ran, in part, as follows: “France is invulner- 
able to us; we might as well declare war against the 
people of the moon as against her; but Great Britain 
is tangled in her tenderest part” [1. e. Canada. ]” 

The enthusiasm of the West was further increased 
by the fact that they anticipated no particular difficulty 
in the enterprise. The Indian chiefs with whom the 
agents came in contact were all for peace; in fact, 
Tecumseh himself seemed to strain every effort to avoid 
war.” It seemed that nothing could prevent the con- 
quest of Canada, thus enabling them to administer upon 
Great Britain a punishment which, in their eyes, she 
so richly deserved.” Even had the efforts of Tecumseh 
and the peacefully-inclined chiefs been able to restrain 
the young braves, which they were not, the West could 
no longer be held back. The die was cast; it was merely 
a question of time until the West should march on 
Canada. 





* The Western Spy, for Dec. 7, 1811. At the bottom of a recruit- 
ing advertisement was appended the following statement: “It is sup- 
ne we shall be marched to Canada next summer, which is a very 

ealthy and agreeable country.” 

” Niles Register, Vol. 2, p. 284. 

” The Western Spy, Dec. 28, 1811. During the temporary lull in 
the Indian outrages following the destruction of Tippecanoe, the Fort 
Wayne agent reported that, “The public may rest assured that the late 
attack on our troops is as much disapproved by the bulk of the Indians 
as by the whites, and that there is not any danger to be apprehended at 
present on any of our frontiers.” 

* The conquest of Canada was, of course, the immediate objective 
of the West, proof of which is abundant ; but this fact by no means 
proves that it was the fundamental reason back of their war spirit. This 
viewpoint, however, is the thesis of an article in a recent issue of The 
Mississippi Valley "Historical Review (March 1924) by Lewis Morton 
Hacker. He minimizes the Indians as a factor in the situation, and is 
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When murders began to appear along the fron- 
tiers in March and April, numbering twenty scalps in 
Indiana alone by June, the people of the Northwest de- 
manded immediate action.” A similar condition was 
excited in the South when, in October 1811, rumors 
of troubles with the Southern Creeks became current.” 
A dispatch from Nashville, the following April, told of 
a false report of a Creek rising which brought an im- 
mediate response from six thousand volunteers in Ten- 
nessee. It continued, “Never, on any occasion, could 
there have been more promptitude and patriotism dis- 
played.” “ 

Indian massacres became more common; volunteer 
regiments demanded permission to place themselves be- 
tween the Indian’s tomahawk and their wives and chil- 
dren.” Governor Harrison even went so far as to col- 
lect a company of mounted volunteers at Vincennes in 


, 


greatly exercised in explaining why the West desired Canada so much 
more than the prairie land of Illinois and across the Mississippi. He 
seems to ignore the fact that something over three million acres, recently 
purchased, of the best land in the Wabash Valley alone had as yet been 
unoccupied by the whites besides much river bottom land in other sec- 
tions. It is a little hard to understand why Westerners should be attracted 
more strongly to a country with a colder climate, already partly occupied 
by whites, and entirely cut off from the river navigation which was the 
heart of the transportation system of the West. 

Why the author should consider the rabidly partisan Randolph as 
giving the “only contemporary accounts that reveal the affair in its true 
light,” while ignoring most of the evidence from Western sources prior 
to 1811, is also rather puzzling. The grievance of the West against 
Great Britain was not that she held lands which the West desired, but 
that Westerners believed her involved in the attempt of the red men to 
block their access to land already controlled and purchased by the United 
States. They wished to punish Great Britain, not to rob her; self-protec- 
tion alone would have justified the attack; and the Kentucky troops made 
no attempt to push on after their victory at the Thames. The flood of 
settlers after 1814 from the Eastern seaboard came because the Indian 
menace was gone. Land-hunger was undoubtedly the determining factor 
in Western opinion, but it was not land-hunger for Canada. 

“Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. 4, p. 283¢. 

© Liberty Hall, October 9, 1811. 

“The Western Spy, April 25, 1812. 

16 “a June 6, 1812; copied from the Kentucky Gazette of May 
’ ’ 
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May, 1812, but the necessary orders were not forth- 
coming and the Indian outrages continued unresisted. 
McA fee’s opinion, no doubt characteristic of the West, 
was that this mistaken policy of forbearance only in- 
creased the Indian’s opinion of the weakness and im- 
potency of the United States; whereas “by vigorous 
measures we might easily have beaten them into peace- 
able deportment and respect.” Regardless of the 
action of Congress, the West would not have waited 
much longer. But this section was almost alone in its 
enthusiasm. Under such a state of affairs, with much 
of the Union openly hostile to a British war and a 
greater part indifferent, a war was an extremely pre- 
carious undertaking. It is at least doubtful that there 
would have been any war at all had it not been that the 
juncture of the British with Tecumseh’s followers 
fanned to a white heat the war spirit of the West. In- 
juries to neutral rights and impressment of seamen 
could possibly alone have been sufficient cause for the 
fiery language of a few of the war-hawks in the 12th 
Congress, but the West as a section came to demand 
war only when defense of national sovereignty coincided 
with the attainment of their personal interests.” But 
the West by itself could not declare war for the country; 
this was to be done only in Congress. And so it is 
now necessary to examine how this war sentiment was 
translated into the declaration of war by the leaders 
of the 12th Congress. 





“McAfee, History of the Late War, page 39-42. 


* Ibid., page 2. “Although this interference with the Indians was 
not an obvious and ostensible cause of the war, yet it may fairly be 
considered as a very sufficient cause. Much of that resentment against 
the British which prevailed so strongly in the Western States, the prin- 
cipal advocates for the war, may be fairly attributed to this source.” 
This is McAfee’s comment. 
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IV. 

At the time the Twelfth Congress convened in extra 
session November 5, 1811, it is true that the pacifism 
so evident in earlier years throughout the country had 
disappeared to some extent. It could hardly be said of 
this Congress, even when the war-hawks were not con- 
sidered, what John Quincy Adams had said of Congress 
in 1807." And yet if it was true that discontent had 
increased steadily throughout the country with Jeffer- 
son’s policy, it had resulted, not so much in nationalistic 
sentiment for a British war, as in disunion and sec- 
| tionalism. A few states besides the three in the West 
sent resolutions to the President pledging their sup- 
port in the coming war, after Madison’s warlike message 
the opening day of the session. These states were 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Georgia,” but even these 
Eastern states shared in no small measure the desires 
and dangers peculiar to the West. New Engiand was 
bitterly hostile to the administration, as were many of 
the Republicans, and nowhere was there any popular 
enthusiasm for the war, in the East. 

The Twelfth Congress represented an overwhelming 
victory for the Republicans. The new members, some 
seventy in number, were for the most part younger men, 
“the first ripened product of the generation which had 
grown up since the Revolutionary War.” * As zealous 
patriots they had tremendous faith in the future of their 
country, and felt keenly the many national insults which 





* Adams, History of the United States. Vol. 4, page 145, 146. “I 
observe among the members great embarrassment, alarm, anxiety, and 
confusion of mind, but no preparation of any measure of vigor, and an 
obvious strong disposition to yield all that Great Britain may require, to 
preserve peace again a then external show of dignity and bravery.” 

” Niles Register, Vol. 1, p. 297, 299. 


” Babcock, Rise of American Nationality, page 50-52. 
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the former pacific policy had tried to ignore. Foremost 
among these younger men was Henry Clay, the new 
Speaker of the House and the embodiment of the spirit 
of the West. He came from a seat in the Senate where 
he had recently startled the older politicians by his 
strenuous advocacy of war, which he did with a cool- 
ness and composure contrasting strongly with the fear 
of Easterners.”* He had left the Senate because he 
had seen war approaching, and as Speaker, Clay was 
certainly to be far more than the presiding officer. He 
proposed to use his powerful influence in realizing the 
desire so near the heart of the West, and to choose his 
committees with the idea of war in mind.” Clay’s in- 
fluence in securing the declaration of war cannot be over- 
emphasized. Time after time he left his seat as Speaker 
to become the most brilliant supporter of his own 
measures.” 

Calhoun, Cheves, and Lowndes, the brilliant trio 
from South Carolina, and all products of the back 
country, were not only willing, but thoroughly compe- 
tent to back their leader; and this they did, with cogent 
reasoning and stirring oratory. Grundy of Tennessee 
openly advocated the annexation of Florida and Canada. 
These war-hawks, about forty in number, were “willing 
to face debt and probable bankruptcy on the chance of 
creating a nation, of conquering Canada, and carrying 
the American flag to Mobile and Key West.” * Madi- 
son’s pugnacious message really left very little to choose 





“ Annals of Congress, First Session, 11th Congress, p. 579-582. “I 
trust I shall not be deemed presumptuous,” he had declared, “When I 
state I verily believe that the militia of the State of Kentucky are alone 
competent to place Montreal and Upper Canada at your feet.” 

“Johnson, Union and Democracy, p. 207. 


™ See the “Works of Henry Clay,” Vol. 1, p. 184-190. 
“ Adams, History of the United States, Vol. 4, p. 122. 
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between France and England, for he condemned both 
quite roundly. Naturally a rather timid man, the Presi- 
dent was willing to accept the lead which Clay was only 
too glad to give. “For a time the West was in com- 
mand, rushing headlong into difficulties with little cal- 
culation for needs, and little concern for the conse- 
quences.” * 

The start toward war was very bold and decided. 
The hostile spirit flamed up so violently at the news of 
British intrigue at Tippecanoe that it seemed war would 
soon be an actuality.” But before long the debates of 
Congress began to degenerate from the realm of reason- 
ing and wise planning to mere mouthings, the Repub- 
licans hoping thereby to lash themselves into the opinion 
that war was desirable. Designed solely to drum up 
courage as they were, these speeches certainly convinced 
no one of anything.”’ It was only by the help of Federal- 
ists, who joined the war leaders especially to embarrass 
the administration, that they were able to pass their 
extensive army bills. The Republican majority def- 
initely balked when the tax bills came up, and these lay 
untouched by Congress for months. Even Clay and 
his followers were impatient with Secretary Gallatin, 
when he could devise no means of financing the war 
apart from the prosaic loans and taxes so unpopular in 
the country. A great part of the war party wished to 
confine war operations entirely to the land, and the 
forty-odd war-hawks were left stranded when they 
proposed their bill for naval appropriations.”* Congress 





” Babcock, Rise of American Nationality, p. 70. 

“Schurz, Henry Clay, p. 77. 

” Adams, History of the United States, Vol. 6, page 142-144. 
“ Babcock, Rise of American Nationality, page 56-57, 
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was evidently unwilling to pay the cost of defending 
maritime rights. One authority said, “Hardly more 
than one-third of Congress believed war to be their best 
policy. By force of will and intellect alone, the group 
of war members held their own and dragged Congress 
forward in spite of itself.” ” 

Some historians have suspected that Madison lined 
up with this war party for political reasons, in view of 
the coming election. But there is no evidence suffi- 
cient to discredit Clay’s denial of having threatened 
Madison with defeat if he did not cooperate, and it was 


| probably as Carl Schurz has said, “Madison was simply 
_ swept into the current by the impetuosity of Young 
| America.” **° There is some evidence that he too shared 

somewhat the misgivings of many of his followers over 


the approaching conflict, and, moreover, because of the 
political consequences involved.” 

The real grievances which the United States govern- 
ment had for declaring war were, of course, Britain’s 
Orders in Council and her impressment of seamen; but 
the new factors, which at this time were responsible for 
turning the country toward war, were the reports of the 
Henry Mission to New England, the intrigues among the 
Indians which sent Western opinion pell-mell toward 
war, and the fact that an energetic war-like minority 
led by Western men was able to capture the leadership 





” Johnson, Union and Democracy. 
7 Schurz, Henry Clay, p. 84-85. 

™ Writings of James Madison, Vol. 8, p. 191 (New York 1908). 
He wrote to Jefferson relative to this matter on May 25, 1812: “The 
business is becoming more than ever puzzling. To go to war with 
England and not with France, arms the Federalists with new matter, and 
divides the Republicans. . . . To go to war against both, presents a 
thousand difficulties; . . . It is pretty certain also that it would not 
gain over the Federalists,” 
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in Congress. Had it not been that Foster, the British 
Minister, acquainted only with New England Federalist 
and the Eastern Republican sentiment, failed utterly 
to appreciate the intensity of the war spirit in the West, 
the declaration of war, at least at this particular time, 
might have still been avoided. Great Britain undoubt- 
edly did not want war and would have granted con- 
cessions had she thought them necessary in order to 
avoid a break. Even with the cooperation of Madison 
and the blind incompetency of Foster to aid them, the 
war-hawks secured their measure only with the greatest 
difficulty. 

Clay and his friends in the final session refused to 
make the debate public, by this means excluding any 
influence from public opinion and giving the Speaker 


almost absolute power. Even then, about one-fifth of 
the majority party refused to support the war, the vote 
for war being not nearly as large as it should have 


been.” South and west of Pennsylvania there were 


sixty-two who voted for the war and thirty-two against ; 
while the votes in the North and East were evenly 
divided at seventeen all. Six Republicans of the Senate 
voted with the Federalists, making the vote in this body 
only nineteen to thirteen for war."” Nearly all of the 
support for the war policy north of Pennsylvania, 
came from the back counties whose interests were al- 
most identical with those of the West. After the decla- 
ration of war, when the concessions of Great Britain in 
regard to her Orders in Council became known, it was 
™ Adams, History of the United States, Vol. 6, p. 227-228. 


Schurz, Henry Clay, p. 80-85. “It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the war spirit was strongest where the people were least touched by 
the British Orders in Council and the impressment of seamen.” 
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again Clay’s stirring oratory which sustained the east- 
ern supporters of war, in defense of seamen’s rights.’ 

Although the ostensible causes for the war, as far 
as Britain’s officially acknowledged acts were concerned, 
were the failure of that country to withdraw her Orders 
in Council and to cease her impressment of seamen, we 
have seen that even the West had borne these insults 
to national honor for years without any great excite- 
ment, until an Indian confederacy backed up by the 
British came to menace them. The section most in- 
jured by these Orders in Council opposed the war, and 
all the naval appropriations to protect these rights failed 
to pass. There was considerable point to the questions 
asked by thirty-four anti-war congressmen in a pamph- 
let and circulated throughout the country. “How,” 
they asked, “Will war upon land protect commerce upon 
the ocean? What balm has Canada for wounded honor? 
How are our marines benefited by war which exposes 
those who are free without promising release to those 
who are impressed?” **’ As Professor Alvord has said, 
“The true issues of the War of 1812 * * * must 
be sought in the West.” **° 

A few other facts it seems are inescapable, in view 
of the evidence submitted above. One is that only the 
utmost exertion of a relatively small group of young men 
in Congress, determined leaders coming largely from the 
West and back counties of the Middle and Southern 
states, was able to push a declaration of war upon their 
reluctant colleagues. Another significant fact is that 
the vigorous, war-like spirit injected into Congress by 





™ Works of Henry Clay, Vol. 1, p. 198-201. 
* Niles Register, Vol. 2, page 315. 
* Alvord, History of Illinois, page 440, 
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these young Republicans was so decisively novel and 
foreign to the general attitude of the East with which 
he (Foster) was familiar, that the British Ambassador 
failed utterly to appreciate it until war had become in- 
evitable. 

We now turn briefly to consider what light is thrown 
on our problem by the actual activity of the West dur- 
ing the war itself. 

V. 

One incident, not connected with actual operations 
against Great Britain, is worthy of mention because it 
throws considerable light upon the Western desires and 
ambitions which determined Western opinion. One of 
the most questionable acts of aggression that the United 
States has ever been guilty of, was Madison’s annexa- 
tion of Spanish West Florida by Executive Proclama- 
tion in 1810. The legality of such procedure was not 
questioned at the time; “the Southern states needed the 
Floridas and cared little what law might be cited to 
warrant seizing them.” *”’ 

Having been deterred at this time in his plan for 
securing the whole of Florida,” the President again 
took up the matter in November 1812. When, upon 
Madison’s order, the militia of Tennessee under Jack- 
son, over two thousand in number, were called out os- 
tensibly for the “defense of the lower country,” it be- 
came an easy matter for the Southwest to believe that 
British intrigue was active in Florida as well as in 
Canada. But this peculiar style of defense, which in- 
volved the occupation of the land of a friendly power, 
found many opponents even in the administration, and 


** Adams, History of the United States, Vol. 5, p. 318-320. 
“ Tbid., page 326 


Vol. XXXIII — 30, 
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Jackson’s ardent volunteers were forced to return home, 
to their great disgust.*” 


It could easily be shown also, from the enthusiasm 
displayed in the Southern war with the Creek Indians, 
a sequel to the Indian war of the North, how insatiable 
and unfair was the hunger for Indian lands in Tennes- 
see and Georgia; but this is far less illuminating for 
our purpose than the campaigns in the North. The 
frontiersmen of Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana even sur- 
passed their Southern neighbors in their enthusiasm for 
the war. When the first call for volunteers sounded, 
more than the desired number offered themselves, many 
of them from the most prominent families of these 
states.” Never thinking a moment of defeat, the mili- 
tia was everywhere put on the war basis, and “eagerly 
awaited marching orders into Canada.”** By way 
of contrast, New York City and Boston opposed with 
much feeling the “madmen of Kentucky and Tennessee,” 
and the New England militia flatly refused the Presi- 
dent’s summons. 

But the task of conducting a campaign in the track- 


less wilderness, far from the base of supplies, with a 
disorderly and undisciplined militia enlisted for only 





* Ibid., Vol. 7, p. 206-207. How great the desire for the Floridas 
was in the Southwest can be judged from the following excerpt from a 
letter of Jackson’s to the Secretary of War before his recall. “I have 
the pleasure to inform you that I am at the head of 2,700 volunteers 
. . . Who go at the call of their country to execute the will of the 
Government, who have no constitutional scruples; and if the Govern- 
ment orders, will rejoice at the opportunity of placing the American 
eagle on the ramparts of Mobile, Pensacola, and Fort St. Augustine, 
effectually banishing from the Southern coast all British influence.” See 
S. G. Heiskell, Andrew Jackson and Early Tennessee History (Nash- 
ville 1918) p. 331. 


™ McAfee, History of the Late War, p. 49. 
™ Babcock, Rise of American Nationality, p. 67. 
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six months, was to prove.no easy undertaking.” The 
very geographic conditions which had freed the West 
from the fear of a British invasion rendered their own 
offense many times more difficult. The news of the 
defeat and surrender of Hull’s militia at Detroit struck 
the West like a thunderbolt. These backwoodsmen knew 
well the effect of such a defeat in strengthening the 
Indian’s support of the victors. “Every citizen seemed 
animated with a desire to wipe off the disgrace, * * 
* and to avert the desolation which menaced the fron- 
tiers.” * “The whole state of Kentucky was for. several 
weeks a constant scene of military parade,” these troops 
being joined by back county volunteers from Pennsy]l- 
vania and Virginia."“* Vincennes was considered in 
great danger; if the West was to escape the horrors of 
terrible Indian massacres, the Indians must be crushed, 
and that quickly.” Danger of defeat was very real, 
and hatred for the Indians and the British passed all 
bounds; volunteers insisted on being immediately led 
into the northern country.’ 

The West took matters into its own hands, chose 
Harrison as leader under a commission of Major-Gen- 
eral in the Kentucky militia, and set out to conquer 
Canada by a campaign, “not directed from Washing- 
ton.” *** Madison wisely did not interfere. Each man 
furnished his own rifle and ammunition, the whole 
affair resembling far more a raiding expedition against 





™2McMaster, History of the People of United States, Vol. 3, p. 


™ McAfee, p. 106. 
™ Tbid., p. 109. 
™ McAfee, History of the Late War, p. 113. Gov. Shelby to Eustis. 
_™ Alvord, History of Illinois, p. 442. For the purpose of destroying 
Indian menace, not to conquer Canada. 
™ Adams, Vol. 6, p. 414. 


341, 
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the Indians than a campaign against a strong European 
power."* As a matter of fact, Great Britain’s part 
throughout the Western war was chiefly as an ally to 
the savages.’” 

Harrison saw that he could not hope to retain his 
popularity except by immediate action, and, undoubtedly, 
pressure of public opinion pushed him farther than his 
prudence would have dictated.” He soon encountered 
well-nigh insurmountable difficulties in the matter of 
securing supplies, and only Winchester’s blunder at 
the River Raisin, together with the British commander 
Proctor’s incapacity saved his reputation in the West. 


This display of patriotic zeal, which maintained itself 
pretty constantly in the West until the close of the 
campaigns around Detroit, was totally lacking in other 
sections remote from the Indian menace. Nowhere else 
was the war taken seriously. The indifference along the 
coast, and the half-heartedness of the Eastern attempts 
on Canada were paralyzing to the efforts of the National 
Government. The war was to prove in the end a most 
bold and successful experiment, but in the process it un- 
doubtedly was a reckless one.’ Kentucky troops 
throughout the campaign around Detroit furnished the 
most valuable portion of Harrison’s army. Governor 
Shelby himself commanded a detachment of some three 
thousand men, and Richard M. Johnson’s troop of 
cavalry won almost single-handed the battle of the 
Thames.” After Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, the 





™8 Tbid., p. 392-393. 
*™ Roosevelt, Thomas H. Benton, p. 7. 

™ Adams, Vol. 7, p. 72-74. 

™ Tbid., p. 99-107. 

™ Adams, History of the United States, Vol. 7, p. 415-418, 
™ Ibid., p. 12-29, 
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downfall of the enemy followed as a matter of course, 
the actual details of the battle having but little to do with 
the theme of this paper. 

Tecumseh, who was given a commission in the Brit- 
ish Army, lost all patience with the weak policy of the 
British commander, whom he likened to a fat dog who 
tucks his tail and runs when frightened.* The brave 
chief fought to the last, and his death marks the close 
of an era in the Indian-land problem of the West. With 
the victory at the Thames and the Death of Tecumseh, 
the Indian menace vanished, and the succeeding years 
found thousands of Americans in ever increasing num- 
bers advancing like a mighty flood over the land vacated 
by the natives. But Tecumseh had forced the country 
to pay an approximation of the real value of these lands. 
Only seven or eight hundred British troops ever crossed 
the river at Detroit, but twenty thousand men and five 
million dollars were used by the United States in ex- 
pelling them.” “The campaign at Tippecanoe, the 
surrenders at Detroit and the Mackinac, the massacres 
at Fort Dearborn, the River Raisin, and Fort Meigs, the 
murders along the frontier, and the campaign of 1813 
were the price paid for the Indian lands in the Wabash 
Valley. * * * No part of the war more injured 
British credit than the result of the Indian alliance.” *”° 


* McAfee, Late War, p. 372, 373. In a speech delivered by Tecum- 
seh, September 18th, 1813, he is reported to have said to Proctor when 
the latter was retreating without a struggle, “You have got the arms and 
ammunition which our great father sent for his red children. If you 
have an idea of going away, give them to us, and you may go. . 
We are determined to defend our lands, and if it be his will, we wish 
to leave our bones upon them.” 

ald “The precise cost of the Indian war could not be estimated, being 
combined in many ways with that of the war with England, but the 
British counted for little within the Northern territory except as Tecum- 
seh used them for his purposes.” See Adams, History of the United 
States, Vol. 7, p. 140. 
™ Ibid., p. 140-141. 
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The victory at the Thames did not conquer Canada, nor 
did it lead to the cession of a foot of British territory; 
it did not cause the repeal of the Orders in Council, nor 
the abandonment of impressment, and yet the North- 
west was perfectly satisfied by it and the Kentucky 
troops were home in less than a month after the battle.’*” 
The Thames is perhaps more memorable for the death 
of Tecumseh than for the defeat of the British regulars, 
as Mr. Roosevelt has said.” 





VI. 


It has often been remarked that the Treaty of Ghent, 
which closed the War of 1812, made no mention of the 
grievances which were its more ostensible causes. I 
wish to hazard, if I may, the opinion that, in view of the 
fundamental issue which brought the West to blows 
with the Indians and therefore with the British, the 
negotations at Ghent did decide at least one important 
issue. I refer to the policy of interposing a permanent 
Indian barrier-state between Canada and the line of the 
Greenville Treaty of 1795, which policy the British Sec- 
retary for the Colonies had espoused in that year. Con- 
cerning this matter, there must have been at least a 
tacit understanding between Governor Craig of Canada 
and the British Ministry." Great Britain made her 
last attempt to realize this buffer state at Ghent. A 
statement of Henry Clay relative to this matter illus- 
trates the point. “From the moment that Great Britain 
came forward with her extravagant demands [at 

























™ Tbid., p. 142, 143. 
** Roosevelt, 7. H. Benton, p. 7. 
™F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, p. 131. Craig 
certainly, whether officially or not, was in touch with Tecumseh, and 
gave aid to the Indians. 
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Ghent], the war totally changed its character. It * 
* * became a British war, prosecuted for objects of 
British ambition, to be accompanied by American sacri- 
fices. * * * The demands, boldly asserted, and one 
of them [the recognition of the Indians as a nation} 
declared to be a sine qua non of peace, were finally 
relinquished. Taking this view of the subject, if there 
be loss of reputation by either party in the terms of 
peace, who sustained it?” **° 


It must be remembered that this recognition of the 
Indians as a single nation was at the heart of Tecumseh’s 
demands to Harrison from 1809 to 1812, and it is not 
unlikely that the chief was influenced from Canada in 
formulating his demand. This issue of an Indian buffer 
state was primarily responsible for leading the West 
into the war, and was perhaps the only one decided in 
the peace parley at Ghent, as far as it reveals any 
decision at all. It is not to be wondered at that New 
England and the seaboard States were happy over the 
return of peace, for they had never supported the war 
enthusiastically. New England had, from the first, been 
bitterly hostile, and the Middle and Southern States 
were in the grip of terrible financial distress at the time. 
3ut it is more remarkable when one remembers that 
the West, which had clamored so loudly for war, also 
was satisfied by a peace which mentioned none of the 
issues on the basis of which their spokesmen in Congress 
had demanded a war. What can account for this fact 
better than that this movement for an Indian state, 
backed by British sympathy, had been definitely de- 
feated? Canada had not been conquered, nor had mari- 
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time rights been vindicated; but the Indians had been 
definitely and finally crushed, and the West was free 
to begin more fully to appropriate its boundless wealth 
of land. The campaigns around Detroit had been the 
West’s own enterprise, and the enthusiasm and vigor 
with which they carried it through were foreign to 
any other land engagement except its other attempt at 
New Orleans. With Canada almost within their grasp, 
the victors at the Thames were far more anxious to 
return home than to continue toward the accomplishment 
of that for which some have thought they demanded war. 
A comparative study of the volume of immigration to 
Indiana and Illinois before and after 1812 will con- 
vince anyone of the importance of the solution of the 
Indian-land problem to this region. 

It is not difficult for one to exaggerate a single 
phase of any problem upon which attention has been 
concentrated for a considerable time, and it may be that 
such a treatment as this paper represents should best 
be considered as an emphasis. It is not pretended that 
the interference of the Canadian government in the 
affairs of the Northwest would have caused war be- 
tween the United States and England, had not ample 
justification for war already existed. The encourage- 
ment of the Indians was never officially acknowledged 
by the British government in England, nor has thorough 
research revealed any such responsibility. Had not 
other differences existed between the two nations, of a 
far more serious nature than the unofficial intrigue 
among the Indians, this latter question might easily have 
been settled without war. The tremendous influence 
of the disregard of maritime rights upon American at- 
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titude toward a British war must not be lost sight of 
just because the final precipitation into war came from 
a Western opinion tremendously aroused over the Indian 
problem. 


In addition to what has been said above, about the 
significance of the negotiations at Ghent, several other 
conclusions can probably be asserted with some con- 
fidence in view of our studies. The first of these is that 
an active minority of aggressive Westerners, intensely 
loyal to the National government and to the future great- 
ness of the Nation, actually gave direction to the policy 
of the United States when the twelfth Congress de- 
clared war. Secondly, this sentiment for war became 
urgent in the West simultaneously with the appearance 
of an Indian Confederacy led by an able chieftain, which 
threatened the safety of the settlers and their access to 
new land. In the third place, before Governor Har- 
rison’s land purchases of 1809, which precipitated a 
crisis in a situation already pregnant with possibilities of 
war, Western opinion did not consider the British gov- 
ernment by any means as exclusively responsible for the 
degree of discontent existing among the Indians. They 
rather blamed private trading interests, and even 
thought that ‘the machinations of Burr and Wilkinson 
might be responsible for it. Fourth, that our thesis is 
upheld by the campaigns which the West undertook, by 
the result of peace negotiations, and by the subsequent 
movement of population into these new lands. Fifth, 
that the War of 1812 represents perhaps the first im- 
portant bearing of the Nationalistic spirit of the West, 
and the problem of westward expansion upon national 
policy, which issues were to become the determining 
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factors in American History throughout practically the 
remainder of the century. 

For the first time since 1789 the Nation was free 
to work out its own problems. Attention ceased to be 
centered on European affairs, and was turned inward 
and westward toward the new country, to the realiza- 
tion of its potential development, the appreciation of 
which, in the minds of a small group of able young men, 
had been so influential in precipitating the struggle. 
“The breezy exuberance and the high optimism of the 
first products of this Western life,” ** was to become the 
characteristic spirit of the entire nation as it turned 
to its new tasks. 

The Nationalistic democracy of the West had come 
into contact with Jeffersonian states-rights democracy, 
and had scored a signal victory. But in this meeting 
can be seen the seeds of the conflict which expressed 
itself in the heated political controversies in the decade 
soon to follow, culminating in the Civil War, when 
Western nationalism was to prove the deciding factor 
in the preservation of the Union. The Nation now 
faced its tasks with the vigor of one who has laid aside 
the weights of outworn European issues and quarrels, 
and who is, ready to run his own race with patience. 





™ Babcock, History of American Nationality, p. 187. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF MEMORIALS * 


By Dr. W. O. THompson 





Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens: 


The Guests 

At the outset let me express the appreciation, in 
which we all join, of the patriotic generosity on the 
part of the General Assembly of the state of Ohio in 
making an appropriation for the erection of the statue 
which today we dedicate. I may also express our ap- 
preciation of the presence on this occasion of His 
Excellency, the Honorable A. V. Donahey, Governor 
of Ohio; of former Governor, Honorable James E. 
Campbell; and our gratitude that a kindly Providence 
permits our esteemed citizen, the Honorable J. War- 
ren Keifer, to grace this occasion with his presence. 
Weare not unmindful either of the fact that the leading 
citizens of the city of Springfield throughout the years 
have shown an abiding interest in this historic ground, 
and of the evidence of pioneer days which were so 
fruitful in determining the character of our present-day 
civilization. 

We are highly gratified and appreciative of the dis- 
tinguished honor to the State of Ohio and to this oc- 
casion as evidenced by the presence here of representa- 
tives from the adjacent and nearby commonwealths. 
These men represent in person the governors of the 





* An address by W. O. Thompson at the dedication of the George 
Rogers Clark memorial in Clark County, Ohio, Thursday, August 8, 1924. 
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several commonwealths and are here today to join in 
this ceremony as an evidence of the interest throughout 
this great territory in the significance of the battle whose 
anniversary we celebrate today. I recognize among 
these the Honorable John Saunders, Attorney General 
of Virginia, representing the Governor of Virginia; the 
Honorable Ralph Duff, Commissioner of Public Utilities, 
representing the Governor of Michigan; General James 
M. Kehoe, Adjutant General of the Kentucky National 
Guard, representing the Governor of Kentucky ; Honor- 
able Otto L. Smith, President of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, representing the Governor of Illinois; 
Colonel H. J. Ferba, representing the Governor of 
Minnesota. I recognize also General Bundy and others 
representing the United States Army and the officers and 
members of the Ohio National Guard. 


The Occasion 

Assembled, as we are today, in honor of the memory 
of George Rogers Clark, and for the purpose of dedicat- 
ing this statue to public uses, and for the stimulation of 
public patriotic interest in our American history, I 
have thought it worth while to introduce my remarks 
with some reference to the Significance of Memorials. 

From the very earliest recorded history there are 
clear evidences of memorials set up by the generations 
for one reason or another. Even among the earlier ex- 
periences of the human race where history has not been 
written, we find substantial evidence of the same quality 
in the human mind, namely, its desire to set up a 
memorial. 

Among the early Jewish people we find this a very 
common custom. In the modern hymnology of the 
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church we have perpetuated the Ebenezer of old which 
was the “Stone of help.” We sing it 


“Here I’ll raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by Thy help I’m come.” 


There was thus a twofold significance: first, the rec- 
ognition, with gratitude, of past achievement, and, 
second, the religious element recognizing the help of 
Almighty God in the progress of the human race. These 
same people had every year their festivals which were, 
in a way, the memorials of the people just as our Fourth 
of July, our Thanksgiving, our Christmas time, and our 
Washington’s Birthday, have come to be annual events 
filled with the spirit of patriotic gratitude. In the 
modern days every nation has built its memorials. 
' England has her Westminster Abbey. There you call 
the roll of the distinguished men of history and walk 
reverently and quietly among the tombs of those who 
have profoundly influenced the life of that great people. 
In this country we have erected the Washington Monu- 
ment, a silent but dignified testimony to the sterling 
character of the Father of his Country. Not far dis- 
tant stands the Lincoln Memorial, a fitting tribute to 
the great democratic citizenship which he represented 
so faithfully, and to the character of the common people 
of a great republic so dependable and so trustworthy as 
to be the undergirding of the permanency of democracy. 
The New England area has the earlier monuments of 
our history in considerable number, but all over the 
land, in practically every county, is to be found the sol- 
diers’ monument, or some other expression of the grati- 
tude of the people for the services rendered in behalf of 
the country and the civilization it strives to foster. There 
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is not time for the details about these monuments, but 
it will occur to us at once that they were not only ex- 
pressions of gratitude, but expressions of faith. Patri- 
otism does not always look to history; quite as often it 
turns its face to the future and expresses its faith in the 
outcome of the forces that have kept steady and firm 
the great onward movements in the development of a 
new country, and a new type of government. 


The day we celebrate, namely, the 8th of August, 
1780, was only four years after the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It came, therefore, after the 
culmination of the earlier struggles in the establishment 
of the colonies, the discussions with the mother country, 
and the final break which led to our independence. It 
was before the days of the constitutional convention, and 
therefore, before the days when an orderly or established 
constitutional government was inaugurated. There was 
existing at this time a series of questions involving our 
relations to England, and in fact, to all Europe, and the 
very important issue as to our relation to what we now 
think of as our own country. In that day we recall 
that Spain, England, and France all had possessions 
within the present boundaries of the United States of 
America. The young struggling colonies and the newly 
rising independent people were now at the very begin- 
ning of an important era in the history, not of this 
country alone, but of the world in an experiment of 
democracy such as never had been seen. In the recent 
joint-meetings of the British and American Bar As- 
sociations in London, a British Speaker declared that 
the American Declaration of Independence had been one 
of the most important factors in forwarding liberty in 
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Great Britain. This great continent was to be conquered 
from a state of pioneer simplicity to build our modern 
highly developed civilization. Her rivers and plains, 
her forests and her prairies were all to be brought under 
the vigorous administration of a progressive people. 
The villages of those days have, in some instances, be- 
come the great cities of the Atlantic coast. The great 
city centers of the middle west on to the Pacific coast 
were then undreamed of. It would hardly be assumed 
that anything like an intelligent vision of the great ex- 
panse of territory here, and of its possibilities, was in 
the minds of very many people. They were aware of the 
fact that they were in a new country. They listened 
with eagerness to the stories of wealth and of great 
possibilities. They did not, however blind their vision 
to the fact that the country must be transformed from 
its pioneer condition to that of a modern home. The 
fact that portions of the country were held by European 
nations was itself serious. The further fact that these 
nations could, when desired, make common cause with 
the Indian, led to complications of the most serious 
character. In all this history there grew up the hero, 
the military chieftain, the hardy pioneer, the sturdy 
character that made a stable society possible. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that throughout our land the 
pioneer has his memorial. The hero has his statuary; 
the military chieftain, his monument. These memorials, 
not only tell the story of appreciation and of service, 
but are chiefly to be considered from the standpoint of 
their personal tribute. Most memorials of significance 
in the world are memorials to high character, to personal 
efficiency, and to important achievements that have had 
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their place in the history of the country. It is this 
feature of the memorial that brings this assembly to- 
gether today. We are here to honor the memory of the 
principal character in the battle of Piqua which oc- 
curred in this immediate vicinity August 8, 1780, in 
which the village of Piqua was entirely destroyed, never 
to be rebuilt. George Rogers Clark is the man whose 
memory will forever be associated with that eventful 
occasion. 


George Rogers Clark 

The history of George Rogers Clark, so far as it is 
known, is readily available to all those who care to 
read the accounts hitherto written by competent men. It 
is not necessary here to recite the bibliography, or even 
to make reference to the men who have written pains- 
takingly of this early history. One need not refrain, 
however, from a word of appreciation of the services of 
men whose names appear in this audience today; namely, 
Keifer, McGrew, and Prince. The history of Clark 
county to which many of the pioneers have contributed 
their testimony bears evidence of an intelligent interest 
in the historic evidences that mark the development of 
this important center of Ohio civilization. A generation 
has grown up since the centennial of the Battle of Piqua 
was observed in this community in 1880. Some justi- 
fication may therefore exist for presenting to the 
younger generation the well-known facts already 
familiar to those of us who belong to the passing genera- 
tion. 

George Rogers Clark was born near Monticello, 
Albemarle County, Virginia, November 19, 1752, near 
the site of the University of Virginia, founded by 
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Thomas Jefferson, and in a community where patriotism 
and devotion to democratic citizenship reached a very 
high point. He was, therefore, a month short of being 
twenty-eight years of age at the time of the Battle of 
Piqua. Like a considerable number of ambitious young 
men at this time, he became a land surveyor, and also 
a military officer. He was in command of a company 
in Dunmore’s War in 1774, at the age of twenty-two. 
The following year he was found in Kentucky in com- 
mand of the settlers there. 


As early as 1774 serious hostility on the part of the 
Indians in Ohio aroused the fear of the pioneer settlers, 
and justified them in measures of self protection, but 
back of this was the fact that England still laid claim to 
portions of the territory now in the boundaries of Ohio, 
and that she was not altogether averse to a combination 
with the Indians as against the interests of the United 
States. It was quite evident that Virginia would be 
drawn into this situation, and that a citizen born in 
Virginia should take the lead in aggressive measures 
against the Indians. It should not be forgotten that we 
are in the period round about the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and before the organization of the North- 
west Territory. This explains why Thomas Jefferson, 
and Patrick Henry when Governor of Virginia, should 
each of them listen to the story of George Rogers Clark 
and his desire to equip an expedition that should look 
toward the settlement of the Indian controversies. A 
little later Clark was found in Kentucky and as far 
west as Kaskaskia, Illinois. Here he found letters from 
English authorities stimulating the Indians to hostilities. 
He succeeded in forming a friendly alliance with the 
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French at that time, and built a fort near the present 
location of Louisville. Later, learning that General 
Henry Hamilton, of Detroit, had captured Vincennes, 
Clark, in February, 1779, re-captured it together with 
a considerable quantity of goods that greatly strength- 
ened his position in the new territory. A little later, that 
is to say in June, 1780, a group of Indians with some 
British made a raid into Kentucky, but were shortly 
repulsed when Clark led an attack against the Shawnees 
on the Great Miami, and defeated them. Doubtless this 
experience led to the feeling that something must be 
done in order to protect Kentucky and the Ohio River 
region against the aggressive assaults of both the British 
and the Indians. At all events Colonel Clark had shown 
by his determined course at Vincennes in 1779 with 
General Hamilton that he was an uncompromising sol- 
dier when his back was toward his home and his face 
toward the enemy. 

Out of this grew the expedition against the village 
of Piqua, resulting in the battle of August 8, 1780. 


The outcome of history in a general way may justify 
the early pioneer contests, but if one considers the situa- 
tion as it was in 1780 it will not be difficult to find a 
reasonable justification for such an attack as led to the 
Battle of Piqua. Treaties were sometimes regarded as 
“scraps of paper.” Treachery sometimes existed. 
There was the human element of greed, while revenge 
was Often very distinctly in evidence. It is quite obvious, 
for example, that Tecumseh, who at the time of the bat- 
tle of Piqua, was probably twelve years of age, carried 
in his mind for years and years the desire for revenge 
in view of that battle, His service with the British 
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against the citizens of the United States is evidence 
that he did not regard the pioneer American settler 
with as much favor as he did the foreign elements, 
either English, French, or Spanish. Colonel Clark, 
therefore, doubtless felt that by the only means then at 
hand he was protecting the outposts of civilization 
against the Indian on one side, and the English claimants 
on the other. The long story of Indian outbreaks and 
wars in which Indians were participants raises many 
difficult issues, but in the main the general principle has 
been justified that no people can long inhabit a country 
who fail to properly utilize its resources and make the 
country serve the interests involved in the development 
of human happiness and comfort. We honor the hero, 
therefore, for the courageous and effective service ren- 
dered on that August day. 


It may be worth while to invite the attention of the 
younger generation to the actual conditions under which 
this expedition won its victory. Cincinnati seems a near 
door neighbor in these modern times. In that day it 
was eighty miles—eighty long miles distant. There 
were no hard surfaced highways. There were no auto- 
mobiles. There were no moving trucks. The country 
was full of timber and of water. The roadway had to 
be blazed in many a place. There were no villages or 
communities that could be used as a base of supplies. 
No connecting railroads made it possible to command 
the fruits of other men’s labors. The forests were 
reasonably well filled with deer and other animals avail- 
able for food. The streams were unpolluted by any 
modern manufacturing establishments, and provided an 
easy supply of wholesome food. Transportation was 
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no modern holiday excursion. The contrast between 
the transportation and provisioning of a body of sol- 
diers, as represented in the recent World War, and the 
primitive conditions existing in the days of the Battle 
of Piqua, is, perhaps, beyond the imagination. It is 
doubtful whether the children born into modern civiliza- 
tion such as we find about us today, can ever grow into 
a keen appreciation of the conditions under which the 
pioneers of this great Republic opened the way for us. 
The story has been romantically told in many of our 
histories, and a very great effort put forth to bring to 
public attention the struggles undergone by the pioneer. 
Nevertheless, a generation given to pressing the button 
can, with great -difficulty, realize the problems of the 
pioneer who through weary years faced the darkness and 
stood in fear and trembling lest his homely residence 
should be attacked either in his absence, or in the dark- 
ness, by viciously disposed enemies. This hint will sug- 
gest why we recognize with great enthusiasm the heroic 
service rendered by such men as George Rogers Clark. 


Significance of the Battle. 


The complete destruction of the village of Piqua, 
together with the fact that it was never rebuilt, and that 
no attempt was made by the Indians to rebuild it, bears 
silent testimony to the fact that the Indian regarded the 
victory as complete. This, however, was about all he 
understood of the situation. To those of us who have 
come after an entirely different significance may be 
attached to this victory. As a matter of fact, it was the 
beginning of the end for the aggression either of the 
English or the Indian. This battle opened up the way 
for other engagements and for subsequent treaties that 
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forever cleared the territory now occupied by Ohio from 
all claims of the English, and of organized warfare by 
the Indian. It was, therefore, the beginning of a peace- 
ful occupancy of this highly favored country. For this 
we are indebted to Colonel Clark and the brave men who 
struggled with him from the Ohio River to this locality, 
and who, after a complete victory returned to their 
homes. The subsequent years suggest the activity of 
Tecumseh, the great Indian chief, the activity of Gen- 
eral Harrison at Vincennes, and the Indian territory 
surrendered by General Hamilton, and the Treaty of 
Greenville in 1795. This Treaty, together with the 
Battle of Piqua, practically determined the quiet and 
peaceful occupancy of northwestern Ohio. In a very 
real sense, therefore, this battle opened the gateway from 
Cincinnati to Detroit, as well as across the present state 
of Indiana and portions of Illinois. 


His Place in History. 


Colonel Clark, like many another important charac- 
ter, suffered from the standpoint of appreciation at the 
hands of his own generation. We are often so busy 
with things that engross our attention that we fail to 
appreciate the pioneer qualities among the men who 
render our highest services. There is no disposition to 
offer a harsh judgment upon the generation of which 
Colonel Clark was a member, for not having given him 
a higher place. The fact that he died in poverty and 
obscurity should not be taken altogether as an evidence 
of remissness on the part of a pioneer generation. The 
legislature of Virginia voted him a sword in recogni- 
tion of military service. It displeased the aged colonel 
however. His feeling that he had not been adequately 
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appreciated or dealt with was cherished in his own mind 
until it produced an unhappy attitude toward his day 
and generation. The sword, when received, was plunged 
into the ground and broken as a mark of his contempt 
for the long delayed and inadequate expression from his 
commonwealth. 


At that time there was very little organized effort 
to provide for old age, as is characteristic of the present 
generation. Furthermore, men gave their lives and 
freely spent their time in a spirit of devotion and of en- 
thusiasm that was admired, no doubt, and accepted as 
a part of the life of the leader. One could wish, there- 
fore, that such a hero as Colonel Clark, whom we are 
delighted to honor, might have seen a more peaceful and 
bountiful career as his years advanced. There is a 
supreme satisfaction to American people, I think, in the 
fact that George Washington was able to close his 
earthly career in circumstances of comfort and pros- 
perity. We should be glad if it were possible for every 
other leader of men to close his career with some con- 
sciousness of reward from an appreciative people. We 
could be happy if the circumstances, though not opulent, 
were comfortable. This, however, does not seem to be 
the fate of all men. It is appropriate, however, that in 
directing attention to such careers we seize the oppor- 
tunity to be just and generous in giving such men as 
Colonel Clark an appropriate place in the history of our 
country. This we urge, not for his sake, but for our 
own sakes. It is important that every generation learn 
the lesson of appreciation and show the spirit of grati- 
tude toward those who have left a heritage so excellent 
as we now enjoy. This spirit of appreciation lies at 
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the basis of all high character. We, therefore, urge 
upon the future citizens of this community in particular, 
and of our commonwealth in general, that this statue, 
a monument to the heroic services of one of the great 
Indian fighters, shall also seal our continual gratitude 
and appreciation. This is all that we can do, and per- 
haps the least that we can do. Our own patriotic im- 
pulses are stimulated by all such memorials. We are 
now so far removed in time and in the progress of civili- 
zation that a personal interest cannot be awakened. 
Colonel Clark was never a resident of this community. 
He reaped no benefits personally from all the public 
services rendered in his career as a soldier. His only 
reward lies in our minds rather than in his. It is 
doubtful whether he ever had a clear vision of the funda- 
mental importance to the future of the country of the 
services he rendered. He died February 18, 1818. 
This was before any great development of the Missis- 
sippi valley had occurred. It was still the virgin prairie 
and forest to a large extent. Ohio had been admitted to 
the Union, to be sure, but much of the territory within 
the commonwealth was still in a very primitive con- 
dition. The transmission of the news about current 
events and the local communities at that time was so 
imperfect that the story of Ohio would not, in great 
measure, cross the Ohio River or excite the minds of the 
residents of Louisville. 


The motives that employ such men in their service 
are not easily determined. The love of country, the 
love of adventure and military ambition, the pioneer 
enterprise all, perhaps, enter into the career of many of 
our pioneers. In this later generation it is not easy 
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to define what love of country then meant. It is no 
easy to analyze military ambitions. There is danger, 
therefore, that we accept without adequate consideration 
the fruits of other men’s labors. In this sense it is im- 
portant for us to recognize that patriotism always has 
a backward look. It always takes into consideration the 
services and achievements of those who have gone be- 
fore. It counts the sacrifices others have made in the 
interests of human progress. It does not, however, 
stop at that point. Urged on by such an inheritance 
patriotism has its face toward the future and urges men 
to live worthy of their heritage, and to cultivate a 
citizenship that shall perpetuate whatever is good and 
supreme only in the past, and to keep the future glow- 
ing with faith and hope. 

We recognize that the days of Indian warfare are 
past. Many other things have been settled as well, but 
the patriotism of today faces the same essential prob- 
lems of human ambition, human conduct, and human 
achievement that have possessed other generations from 
the beginning of time. There is no great enterprise open- 
ing before the American people today that does not re- 
quire the same qualities of character and of leadership 
that were so successful in our ancestry. The wise 
patriot of today reads his lesson of history to be in- 
spired for nobler living, for higher achievement, and for 
the spirit of that good will which the struggles of the 
fathers sought to provide. 











DEDICATION OF MONUMENT TO GEORGE 
ROGERS CLARK 





Enthusiastic interest was manifest at the dedication 
of the monument to George Rogers Clark August 8 on 
the site of the battle of Piqua near Springfield, Ohio. 
It was here on August 8, 1780, that George Rogers 
Clark and his little army of Kentucky frontiersmen 
vanquished the Shawnee Indians and burned their vil- 
lage. This was a punitive expedition provoked by the 
incursions of the Indians into the territory south of the 
Ohio. Its purpose was completely successful and se- 
cured peace to the white settlers south of the Ohio. 
Together with his achievements at Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes it confirmed the claim of the United States 
to the territory northwest of the Ohio River when the 
treaty with England was made at the conclusion of the 
Revolutionary War. 

In honor of this achievement the county which in- 
cludes this historic site was named after General Clark. 
The site of the Indian village is historic for another 
reason. It was here in 1768 that the famous Indian 
chieftain Tecumseh was born. He was twelve years 
old at the time of the battle. It is said that he never 
forgot the fate of his people on this eventful day, the 
smoke of their burning cabins and his flight into the 
wilderness. 

The program of the day opened with a street parade 
in the city of Springfield. Companies of the 147th 
Regiment of the Ohio National Guard, members of the 
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Loyal Veterans organization, uniformed companies of 
local fraternal orders, Boy Scouts and school children 
marched by the flag-decked stand in front of Memorial 
Hall where they were reviewed by Governor A. V. 
Donahey and other distinguished guests. 


John B. McGrew was grand marshal of the parade 
which was in three divisions. Colonel Simon Ross of 
the Ohio National Guard was assistant marshal. 

The first division was led by the 147th Division 
Band, with Merrill H. Mellott as commander. In this 
division were the National Guard troops, Spanish- 
American War Veterans, members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, American Legion members, local mem- 
bers of the Reserve Officers Corps, the George Rogers 
Clark Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution 
and the fraternal order of Red Men. 

The second division was commanded by Charles J. 
Gobel, and was composed of various local fraternal 
organizations. 

In the third division commanded by Sherman Otstot 
were the children from the local schools and playgrounds 
marching to music furnished by the children’s drum 
corps of the K. of P. Home. 


Later the distinguished guests were entertained at 
luncheon at the Springfield Country Club by the local 
committee in charge of the dedication which was headed 
by A. D. Hosterman. A great concourse of people at 
two o'clock assembled on the hill overlooking the valley 
west of Springfield where the battle of Piqua was fought 
in 1780. The program opened with music by the 147th 
Regiment band of the Ohio National Guard. A 
military salute was fired to Major General Omar Bundy 
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of the United States Army, who had been designated 
by President Coolidge as official representative of the 
President of the United States Government, and to 
Honorable A. V. Donahey, Governor of Ohio. 

A flag was then raised, the ceremony directed by 
General Omar Bundy, followed by flag salute and the ~ 
singing of the National anthem. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. T. Wallace Gross. The 
statue was unveiled by Honorable George Rogers Bal- 
lard Thurston of Louisville, Kentucky, a direct descend- 
ant from the youngest sister of General George Rogers 


Clark. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Prince, President of the Clark 
County Historical Society presented the statue to the 


State of Ohio. 
Following are brief excerpts from his scholarly 


address: 


One hundred and forty years ago there was enacted here a 
deed of more than ordinary character and significance, by the 
brave and daring pioneers of Kentucky, then a county of Virginia. 
In the spring of 1780 invasions were made into that region led by 
the Shawnee Indians from their village here and other places in 
Ohio. They were supported by Captain Bird, of the British 
Army of Detroit, with a number of soldiers from that post. Two 
stations were taken and about three hundred prisoners were car- 
ried into captivity. Many of the children were cruelly murdered 
by the savages. The hearts of the pioneers of Kentucky were 
deeply stirred and a day of vengeance was longed for. 

When this invasion of Kentucky occurred General George 
Rogers Clark was at Vincennes. He heard of this foray and 
hurried back to Kentucky. As commander of the Western Army 
he at once issued an order for every man of military age to re- 
port at the mouth of the Licking River. These hardy men came 
from farms and stations to the number of about one thousand, 
ready with Clark as leader to enter the forests for their north- 
ward march. * * * Clark and his army approached the Indian 
village in three divisions. * * * The battle lasted several hours 
with a loss in killed of but twenty on each side. The Indians left 
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Piqua as a dwelling place forever. For a short time they rested 
on the site of the present city of Piqua and then located in the 
region about Fort Wayne. 

Here then the men of Kentucky not only warred but shed 
their blood that this region as well as their own Kentucky might 
resound with the arts of civilized life rather than the war cry of 
a savage people. 


Honorable James E. Campbell, former governor of 
Ohio and President of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, on behalf of the state accepted 
the monument. In his remarks he recounted the 
pioneer history of Ohio and praised the courage and 
fortitude of the early settlers. 


He said in part: 


The few remarks I shall make are addressed to Governor 
Donahey, the titular head of the State, to Mr. Eustice and the 
two ladies who are descended from General Clark, to Mr. Alford, 
the descendant of Tecumseh, and to all of you who, like myself, 
are just simply American citizens. 

It is very appropriate that this monument should be given by 
the Historical Society of Clark County, through Dr. Prince, a 
member of the board of trustees of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, the oldest member in point of years, al- 
though probably when he looks at me he would like to deny it, 
the senior member in point of service and scholastic ability on the 
board. Although he is a college president, the rest of us just 
graduated from the little red school house. Perhaps you ought to 
know something about this Society. 

It is supported practically by the State, the members paying 
in a little money. They elect nine members of the board of 
trustees and the governor appoints six members. The governor 
and the head of the educational department of the state are ex 
officio members of the board. These seventeen members ad- 
minister the affairs of the Society. It has a great building on the 
campus of the Ohio State University. It is now building at an 
expense of more than three hundred thousand dollars an addi- 
tion to be known as the World War Memorial Wing, dedicated 
to the soldiers living and dead of the World War, that will be 
dedicated, we hope, on next Memorial Day, and it will be a 
credit to the state and to our American citizenship. 

I am impressed by the audience here gathered to see this 
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unveiling today. We have not only the governor of the State of 
Ohio; we have two United States Senators — that is all we are 
entitled to or they would all be here. We have the Secretary of 
State, the Treasurer of State and the Auditor of State —all five 
of these gentlemen are well known Republican politicians. Now 
I say that somewhat smoothly, being a Democrat myself, but I 
will exonerate them from playing politics today. The Democrats 
will come out when occasion demands, I will admit, but Fess and 
Willis have their seats nailed down for a long term. 

We have here Major General Bundy, commander in this 
region of the United States Army, with headquarters at Fort 
Hayes in Columbus, Ohio, whom you are to hear later. General 
Bundy organized the second overseas division and commanded 
it when the American troops started in at Chateau Thierry and 
never stopped until they had the German army on the run across 
the border. 

We have here today four trustees of this Society which I 
represent — your fellow townsmen Dr. Prince and General Kei- 
fer, hero of I don’t know how many wars, but every war that 
ever happened since he was born, and if he lives until the next 
war he will be one of the heroes of that; also General Flor- 
ence who was with our regiment in the Rainbow Division in 
France, and General Orton. You will notice that we deal in 
nothing less than generals. I am the only warrior on the board 
who was not a general. I was in a war once, just a common 
buck private, but they shot at me as readily as they did at these 
big fellows with the shoulder straps. We have also on our 
Board Dr. William ©. Thompson, President of the Ohio State 
University, the best educational institution in America. 


In conclusion Governor Campbell said: 


Dr. Prince said he thought I would accept this monument. 
This reminds me of Allen O. Myers. Those of you who knew 
him will remember that he was a great mimic. He used to go 
around with me to political gatherings. I was running against 
Foraker that time. I might tell you I was beaten twice, but then 
you know a lot of good men who have been elected governor only 
once. Isn’t that so, Willis? 

Senator Willis: “You bet.” 

The only difference is that the rest of us relapsed to our 
native obscurity and Willis moved up into the United States 
Senate, which shows you can’t keep a good man down. 

Well, Allen used to imitate Foraker’s acceptance of his third 
nomination. One is enough for some good men, but three is too 
many for any man. It was said that Foraker would not accept 
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the third nomination, but he was nominated and then Allen would 
imitate his acceptance. He said that Foraker marched out and 
said, “Gentlemen of the convention, I accept this nomination.” 
And gentlemen, I am equally ready to accept this monument on 
behalf of our Society, for the Society of which I am President, 
and I hope and believe it will stand forever as a memorial to a 
great man, a great cause and a stimulus to American patriotism. 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. Charles Keck of New York City, sculptor of the 
memorial statue of General Clark, was presented to the 
audience as was also Mr. Thomas W. Alford of the 
Shawnee Indian Agency, Shawnee, Oklahoma. Mr. 
Alford is a lineal descendant of the noted Shawnee 
chief, Tecumseh, who was born in the Indian village 
of Piqua which was destroyed by George Rogers Clark 
and his followers. Mr. Alford was sent to participate in 
the unveiling ceremonies through the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., and Honorable A. 
W. Leech, Superintendent of the Indian Agency in 
Oklahoma. 


The chairman introduced Governor A. V. Donahey 
who spoke in part as follows: 


It is my privilege and honor as Governor of Ohio to welcome 
and introduce to you the visiting dignitaries of other states, but 
before I present them I desire to take a few minutes of your time. 
A little more than a century and a quarter ago George Rogers 
Clark crossed the Ohio River and wrested the Northwest Terri- 
tory from the British. At that time this great territory was a 
wilderness with only about two or three hundred white inhabi- 
tants. I wish you to visualize in this century and a quarter what 
has occurred in Ohio. Today we are six and a quarter millions 
of people with a grand tax duplicate of eleven and one half bil- 
lion dollars, twenty-two thousand corporations organized and 
chartered to do business, ninety-five steam railroads intersecting 
the state, with eighty-five thousand miles of highways, with ten 
thousand school buildings in Ohio and employing thirty-five 
thousand teachers, while twenty-five thousand Buckeye boys and 
girls are attending our state-supported universities and colleges. 
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In addition we have ninety-eight hundred churches of all 
denominations, and best of all, when a death takes place, vital 
statistics record two births in Ohio. If as a people we will edu- 
cate ourselves, and approve morality and patriotism, our country, 
for which our forefathers fought, will increase blessings for all 
the people for all time. 


In a few well chosen words Governor Donahey then 
presented the representatives of Virginia, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan and Minnesota who were 
present by the authority of the governors of these differ- 
ent states and each of whom responded in a well timed 
and appropriate address. 

The Chairman then introduced the veteran soldier 
and statesman, General J. Warren Keifer, ex-speaker 
of the national House of Representatives and the hero 
of two wars who delivered an eloquent historical ad- 
dress. He pointed out the places of special historic 
interest that could be seen from the elevated point on 
which the monument stands—the battleground over 
which the Americans under Clark charged the Indians 
and the site of the village which they burned and the 
birthplace of Tecumseh. He dwelt especially upon the 
significance of the results of this battle and its in- 
fluence in strengthening the claim of the United States 
to the Territory northwest of the Ohio River at the 
conclusion of the Revolutionary War. Of Tecumseh 
and Clark General Keifer said: 

Tecumseh was in that battle and it was his first. He was born 
here in 1768. He was twelve years old. Tecumseh became one 
of the greatest Indian chieftains of this country. He never com- 
pletely forgave the people of the United States for having dis- 
possessed his people of their lands. He joined the English later 
in the War of 1812, was made brigadier-general in the British 
Army and was killed at the battle of the Thames in Canada. 


Clark was a great soldier and entitled to be honored through 
all the ages. * * * The time came when it was a question 
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whether this territory northwest of the River Ohio should be 
included with Canada and become British territory. History 
tells us that the distinguished patriot, Benjamin Franklin, was 
willing to concede that Great Britain held it by treaties with 
the Indian tribes. But the new Republic claimed it had acquired 
it by conquest, by the victory won by George Rogers Clark; and 
it was finally decided that the territory northwest of the Ohio 
River and south of the Great Lakes belonged to the United 
States. 


Dr. W. O. Thompson, President of the Ohio State 
University, was then introduced and delivered the prin- 
cipal address of the occasion. It is published in full 
elsewhere in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 

Benediction was then pronounced by Dr. R. H. 
Hume and the program closed with music by the 147th 
Regiment Band. 

Many distinguished guests were present including 
a number of state officials, United States Senators, 
Frank B. Willis and Simeon D. Fess, and officers of 
the Ohio National Guard and the United States Army. 

The program was interspersed with flights of United 
States airplanes under charge of officers from Fort 
Hayes. 

Mr. A. D. Hosterman, chairman of the meeting, 
presided with dignity and the entire program closed 
without a break and on time. The occasion will long 
be recalled with pleasure by those who were present. 
The Historical Society of Clark County deserves great 
credit for its economical application of the funds pro- 
vided by the state in the erection of this historic monu- 
ment which for generations to come will invite the at- 
tention of the passer-by and tourist to the historic Mad 
River Valley and the scenes enacted there in the long 
ago when the American colonies were struggling to be 
free and independent states. 











FUNERAL OF ADAM WILLIS WAGNALLS 

September 24, 1843, Adam Willis Wagnalls first 
opened his eyes to the light in the village of Lithopolis, 
Fairfield County, Ohio. On Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 3, 1924, at the close of a life rich in good works 
and meritorious achievements, Adam Willis Wagnalls 
closed his eyes for the last time on earthly scenes at 
“Doremi Manor,’ Northport, Long Island, New York, 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls Jones. 

Lithopolis, the little village in which he was ‘born, 
has grown little in the past eighty-one years. Mr. Wag- 
nalls was called to the metropolis of the United States 
where in business achievement, philanthropy and the 
promotion of education and literary enterprises he grew 
much in the same period. 

He never forgot, however, the modest village and the 
humble home of his childhood days. His desire that 
his own obsequies might be conducted in the little church 
of the village and that there he might find his final rest- 
ing place was fully realized in the funeral services at- 
tending his return to his native village. It was also 
his desire to build here a memorial that might testify 
to the good people of Lithopolis and their children 
through the years to come his never-failing interest in 
their welfare and his desire to afford to others op- 
portunities for education and culture that he did not 
have in his boyhood days. This memorial was approach- 
ing completion at the time of his death. In this work 
he has had the cordial sympathy and devoted aid of 
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his daughter, Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls Jones, a cultured 
woman who has made an enviable reputation for her- 
self in literature and music. 

In a future issue of the QUARTERLY we hope to 
give a fuller description of the memorial to Mr. Wag- 
nalls that is now approaching completion. It is to be 
dedicated on Memorial Day, 1925. Edwin Markham, 
the dean of American poets, is to deliver the dedicatory 
address. The memorial may be briefly described here 
as a building of pure Tudor-Gothic type, made of 
native stone. It will contain a large library room, with 
shelving space for about twenty thousand volumes, a 
large auditorium, with a capacity for seating about five 
hundred people. This auditorium will be equipped with 
a large Welte Philharmonic reproducing pipe organ, 
a Welte-Mignon reproducing piano, moving picture 
machines and other equipment. 

In the basement there will be a large social room, 
equipped with tables, chairs, dishes, kitchen and ac- 
cessories for the holding of community social meetings. 
The tower will contain two trophy rooms for paintings, 
valuable manuscripts and autograph letters from men 
and women eminent in fields of activity. The famous 
collection of O. Henry letters, reproduced in Letters 
to Lithopolis, from O. Henry to Mabel Wagnalls, the 
well known volume from the pen of Mrs. Mabel Wag- 
nalls Jones, will be permanently preserved there. The 
manuscript collection left by Mr. Wagnalls must be a 
remarkable one and it will be a matter of interest, not 
only to Ohioans but to literary men and women every- 
where, to know that this collection is to be permanently 
preserved in the memorial building at Lithopolis. 
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This building and its contents will be dedicated to 
the perpetual use of the people of Lithopolis and Bloom 
Township, Fairfield County. It will be free from all 
encumbrances. An ample endowment will be provided 
for its perpetual maintenance. It imposes no financial 
obligation upon the local community or the state. It 
is in truth a free gift to Lithopolis and Bloom Township 
for all time. It will of course be open for inspection and 
reference purposes under proper regulations to a much 
wider patronage. 

Reserving a fuller description of the memorial for 
the future, we here record the very impressive obsequies 
of this distinguished Ohioan in his native village, Sep- 
tember 6, 1924. The funeral was characteristic of the 
man as he lived, without pomp and show, and was as 
he would have wished it. The address was delivered 
by Edwin Markham, dean of American poets, who 
came from his home at West New Brighton, New York, 
to pay tribute to his friend in the little church at Lithop- 
olis. This eminent man of letters gave expression of 
his appreciation of the departed and his message of 
comfort to the living as follows: 


ApDRESS OF EpwIN MARKHAM 





My Dear Frienps: Adam Wagnalls honored me with his 
friendship for twenty-five years. 

We are gathered here today to pay honor to this great hus- 
band, great father, great business man, great citizen — a man that 
we mourn, a man that America mourns. He was an honor to 
American business and he was an honor to American manhood. 


I am here that I may gratify the noble pleasure of praising. 
What nobler and higher and finer emotion than to be able to praise 
those we have known for years, those who have stood steadfast 
in their places and who have been an honor to life. 
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Adam Wagnalls was born in Lithopolis in 1843. We bring 
him back to his birthplace. He lived well here, he will sleep well 
here. 

Adam Wagnalls was a religious man. He believed in the un- 
seen; he believed that there are powers higher than man. He 
believed that there is a world back of this world, that there is a 
soul of this world, which we may call the spiritual world, the 
world that receives all souls at death. 

This good man was typical of the mid-west. He was strong, 
rugged, honest, frank, confiding. He had faith in man; and in a 
certain sense there is no greater faith than faith in man; because, 
in general, those who have faith in man, have faith in God, and 
those who have no faith in man have no faith in God. The last, 
and perhaps saddest of all infidelity, is the utter disbelief of man 
in man. 

Mr. Wagnalls was educated at the Wittenberg Theological 
college. He acquired wide knowledge on many serious questions. 
He became a student and a scholar. Later he organized the 
Lutheran Church in Kansas where ‘he served the people for a 
season, and. about this time his aunt appears upan the scene. 
She was romantic, and she asked him a romantic question: 
“Adam, are you looking for a wife? What is your ideal?” 
Adam answered. that his ideal was a poor girl working her way 
through college. “I know her,” shouted his aunt very gayly, “I 
know her; she is in Xenia Female College.” 

After a few preliminaries, these two young persons were 
made acquainted. Adam. went to see her graduate, this young, 
energetic, intellectual woman; and a little later their fortunes 
were linked together in marriage. , 

Adam Wagnalls married the right woman. I remember her 
well. She was one of the noblest and finest women I have ever 
known —a woman of charm, a woman of brains, strong, coura- 
geous, a Roman matron, intelligent, alert, devoted. She helped 
her husband in every imaginable way. She was the pulse of the 
home ; she was the fire that warmed the house. She helped also 
in all of Mr. Wagnalls’ business ventures. She was a counselor 
and a guide, a woman of seasoned character, a woman of ideas 
and ideals. 

Next we hear of Adam Wagnalls as a lawyer. His darling 
wife was on hand, even in this new venture, and studied law with 
him. They moved together like swan and shadow. 

Now, in 1876, with $5,000, the savings of years, they moved 
to New York City. There Mr. Wagnalls met Isaac Funk, an old 
college friend whom Adam had known in Wittenberg. He found 
Mr. Funk engaged in editing a magazine called The Complete 
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Preacher. It was just beginning, it was struggling in its first in- 
fancy. Only two or three numbers had been issued. 

Mr. Funk invited Mr. Wagnalls to join in the fortunes of the 
new magazine ; and at that time the great partnership was formed, 
the partnership that finally developed into what is known as the 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, now in existence in New York 
City, and one of the most powerful and formidable companies in 
America, perhaps in the world. 

Adam Wagnalls put his little all, his $5,000, into that maga- 
zine. This was the foundation-stone of the great publishing 
house, the greatest of its kind in America. 

In the beginning the two men began humbly. They had only 
a small desk in the corner of an office. They had only money 
enough to pay for this one little desk, one sitting on one side of 
the desk and the other on the other side. From that small be- 
ginning grew the great house now known all over the world. 
That $5,000 was the acorn that produced the great oak. 

Funk and Wagnalls were a fine combination. Mr. Funk was a 
dreamer, an adventurer, a man of imagination. Mr. Wagnalls 
was the stabilizer, the pathfinder, the man who furnished founda- 
tions for dreams, furnished a ballast for the imagination. Mr. 
Funk called him “the genius of caution”. Moreover, Mr. Wag- 
nalls was an encyclopaedia of facts. He was crammed to the 
brim with information about life, facts that were important in 
this business into which they had entered. Thus he was invalu- 
able; a man who could be appealed to on all occasions. He 
had wide information, and yet there was in him no boasting, no 
assumption of universal knowledge. 

Finally, the company become book publishers. Their idea 
was to print good books at a small cost. I have many of their 
great little books on my library shelves at home on Staten Island. 

They also began to print great works, colossal productions. 
The Jewish Encyclopaedia was one; The Standard Dictionary was 
another. This dictionary cost a million dollars merely to pre- 
pare the manuscript. Altogether, I consider this the most useful 
dictionary I know of, because I can find many out-of-the-way 
words in it, words that do not appear in the other dictionaries I 
possess. 

It was these two men who established The Literary Digest, a 
most valuable weekly, perhaps the most widely distributed and 
read literary journal in the world. I could not get on without it 
as a weekly peep-hole into world affairs. 

It was Adam Wagnalls who laid the plans for financing all 
these great undertakings. 

But the greatest achievement of Adam Wagnalls remains to 
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be spoken of —I refer to his distinguished daughter, Mabel 
Wagnalls, now Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls Jones; for she is married 
to Mr. Richard Jones, a genial and powerful personality, a man 
who takes a deep and intelligent interest in all of her many lines 
of literary work. And she has many lines, for she is a novelist, a 
playwright, a musician, as well as a great-hearted and most lova- 
ble woman. She has won, and is still winning, honors in all these 
artistic lines of activity. Her finest work the world will not 
willingly let die. 

I scarcely need to tell you that the remarkable Library and 
Social Center now being erected in your town of Lithopolis is the 
work of her hand. This work was conceived in love. It rose out 
of her love for her parents of blessed memory, and also out of 
her love for her people. She desires that others shall have the 
cultural opportunities that wére denied to her parents in those 
early days in the Mid-West. 

Now, let me say that Adam Wagnalls was more than a busi- 
ness man. He was a spiritual prince among men. He was a gen- 
tleman of the old order. One of the old dramatists, back in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, called Jesus “the first true gentleman 
that ever lived.” It is enough then to say that Adam Wagnalls 
was a true gentleman. 

His character was an epitome of well-nigh all the virtues — 
sobriety and earnestness, unobtrusive generosity, simplicity in 
manners. Finally, let me say that he nursed no grudges; he had no 
rancor; he carried no ill-feeling against people. He might be 
somewhat on the lookout for rogues, but all honest people had 
his whole-hearted confidence. 

Adam Wagnalls was the flower of geniality. It is a feeling 
of mine that no one has a right to be morose or gloomy, always 
throwing out dark clouds upon those around him. It is our duty 
to be genial as far as possible, and to save others from the burden 
of our gloomy moods. Adam radiated good cheer. 

This man was also humble. Perhaps his humility was his 
greatest characteristic. And let me say, in passing, that humility 
seems to me to be the greatest power in the character. And by 
humility I do not mean servility; I do not mean the continual 
statement that we are worms of the dust. Humility is far more 
dignified than that. Humility is the greatest force in character. 
Humility is self-effacement in the presence of the truth. If you 
have reached a point where you are willing to efface yourself, 
your ego, your self-importance, when you come into the presence 
of any truth, and say, “I will put all my self-interest behind me; 
I will look this squarely in the eye and see if it is true; and, if I 
find it true, I will accept it and live by it — then you are a humble 
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man. It takes power to do this. It takes character, to do this. 
If the acceptance of a truth causes us to lose something, still the 
true man, the humble man, will accept it and live by it in spite of 
all the worldly losses. Such strong souls are sons of the Christ, 
children of the Kingdom. And because he was humble, he had the 
power to listen. Only a few persons have the power to listen. 
Frequently, when two persons are talking — and especially when 
they get the least bit excited, and both want to talk at once, — 
neither listens. A doesn’t want to listen to B, because he is wait- 
ing for B to get through so he can talk. I takes power to be able 
to listen. 

Adam Wagnalls was a prince of courtesy. And this courtesy 
extended into his home. It was not kept merely for public oc- 
casion; for he was as courteous to his wife and daughter as 
though they had been distinguished visitors, and that is quite 
remarkable, to be as courteous to your wife and daughter as to 
visitors. That is quite notable. That is as it ought to be. 

He was courteous even to servants. He assumed no supe- 
riority over any one because he was a mere helper. He remem- 
bered perhaps that Jesus said, “I am a servant,” remembered 
also that no greater thing ever fell from these Divine lips than the 
words: “He that would be the greatest among you, let him be the 
servant of all.” 

Love ruled the life of Adam Wagnalls, love based on justice. 

What is wrong with the world, my friends? There isn’t any- 
thing wrong with the world, except that it has only a very little 
love and justice in it. You can have no love without justice, 
because upon justice stand the beautiful feet of love. 

This man had the power to love; this great and benign soul 
was a lover. So I am happy to say, what you all know and be- 
lieve, that those who love here on earth go on to join those who 
love in the world of immortal spirits. The drama of life does not 
end here on earth; the drama only begins here; life is only the 
beginning. The few little years we spend on earth are only the 
first scene in a Divine Drama that extends on into eternity. 

Death is not a catastrophe, is not a final collapse of all the 
forces. It is only an incident in the long journey of the soul, in 
the long career of the spirit. 

And this is an appropriate moment to speak briefly of the 
great and anxious question of survival. It concerns us all. Does 
man survive the grave? Does he pass onward to some wonderful 
existence beyond the Shadow of the Valley? If he does, we ought 
to know something about it, for that fact would have a great deal 
to do with our daily life. For it is a beautiful thing to look far 
ahead — to take the short step with a long look. I believe there 
are more revelations of life to come. I believe that God is a 
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Divine Dramatist ; that He has created a great drama with many 
exits and many entrances; that life is only one scene in this Ro- 
mance of the Infinite. 

Now it looks as though the footsteps die out at the grave. 
We see no footstep going beyond. 

But the wise know that seemings are often deceptive. We 
see the stars set; but no star goes down, but it climbs another 
sky. So I believe that, when the soul disappears from one world, 
it disappears only to enter upon another scene in the wondrous 
Romance of Eternity. 

So I bear witness to my faith in another existence. That we 
should survive death is not to me incredible. The thing that is 
incredible is life itself. Why should there be any life at all? Why 
should this world of stars have ever come into existence? Why 
should you be here, why should I be here this afternoon? Why 
should we be here in this sun-illumined universe? Why should 
there be green earth under our feet? How did all this happen? 
This wonder that we know, this is the incredible thing. What 
power projected it all into existence? This challenges my faith, 
excites my astonishment, lifts me to the ineffable. 

Well, but we are here. Some Power has called us here out 
of the unknown. We did not come of our own wills. Some 
Higher Power has evolved it all. And the power that has caused 
this revelation of wonder and mystery can easily have prepared 
for us another surprise beyond the shadow of death. And I be- 
lieve that this stupendous power we call God has created a world 
beyond this world, a world of spirit for the spirit of man. 

And there is a philosophy of spirit that supports this view, 
and Saint Paul gives us the key to it in that great statement that 
— there are bodies natural and there are bodies spiritual ; — that 
is to say, there are two kinds of substances. There is a natural 
or physical substance and there is a spiritual substance. In other 
words, we must keep in mind that physical things do not repre- 
sent all the kinds of substance in our world. 

We know something of material substance: we see the forms 
of matter all around us. But these forms of matter in themselves, 
are not living forms. They take on the appearance of life — these 
plants and animals and men — because there are living spiritual 
forms within them. Matter is dead; and whenever a material 
form seems alive, it is because a spiritual form from the Spiritual 
world is living and functioning within that material form. 

Why am I here speaking to you today? Not because I am a 
form of physical substance; not because I am a form of dust; not 
because I am a form of matter, because matter cannot speak. 
Matter has no life in itself. Matter cannot talk; matter cannot 
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think; matter cannot see. If you want to know what matter can 
do, pick up a handful of dust on the road. It does not think. You 
think! Therefore, back of the human body there is a thinker — 
something that is spirit, something that is substance, something 
that is deathless, something that has the higher God-stuff in it. 

What is this that is talking to you today? Itisaspirit: Iam 
a spirit, My soul is talking to your soul. 

In the light of this philosophy there are no forces in the 
world except spiritual forces. There are no such things as 
material forces. The winds blow and the clouds move and the 
waves dash and the thinker thinks, all through spiritual forces, 
whose source is the spiritual world. For back of this veil of 
matter there is the living, pulsing Spiritual World, living and 
pulsing within all these physical forms. All this wonder we call 
Nature is only the time-vesture of the Eternal. 

So we are now spirits. You don’t become a spirit at death: 
You are now a spirit. You are now a soul, and a soul is an 
organism. Hence every physical organ has a spiritual organ 
within it, giving form and stability to the physical. So when the 
spirit-form leaves the body at death, the body begins to crumble, 
for nothing is left to maintain the tissues of the body. The soul 
is the form-maker; “the soul is form and doth the body make.” 
So at this moment I do not look at you with my physical eye but 
through it. For I have a spiritual eye—a spiritual hand, a 
spiritual brain. Indeed, I am now an organic spiritual man, com- 
plete for all the purposes of our human life. 

Keep steadily in mind that I do not think with my physical 
brain but through it; that I do not feel with my physical hand, 
but feel through it ; and so with all the organs. 

Keep also in mind that — The soul is an organism complete 
in all its parts. What was the ground of the old skeptics? They 
said that the physical brain secretes thoughts: therefore, when 
the physical brain crumbles the whole man crumbles. If there was 
nothing but a physical brain in us, the old skeptic would be right; 
because as soon as the physical brain disappeared there would be 
no thinker left. But it is the spiritual brain that thinks. Hence 
death has no power to destroy man. 

Now, where is this Spiritual World that a man goes into after 
death? It is not in some far away place. It is not in the sun, 
nor in any star. The spiritual world is here, here all around us, 
but invisible. It is back of this physical world, just as your soul 
is back of your body. Indeed, you may think of the Spiritual 
World as the soul of our globe. The Spiritual World is the world 
that gives life to the physical world. This physical world is not 
dead. If it were dead no tree would rise out of it, no grass would 
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spring from the ground. The globe is not mere matter. There is 
a Spiritual World; a world of spiritual substance living and puls- 
ing within the physical world, just as the soul lives and pulses 
within the body. 

And at death, what happens? The spirit-man simply rises, 
the real man, the only man that did any thinking or acting in life, 
the real man rises out of the physical body. ‘This is the Resur- 
rection. 

Where does he go? He doesn’t have to go anywhere. He is 
immediately in the Spiritual World, because it is behind or within 
the physical world. 

It is only through our physical bodies that we get knowledge 
of the physical world. What then is the use of a physical body 
since a man can function without .a physical body. For you don’t 
need a physical body any more than a hand needs a glove. You 
use the glove but you don’t need it. 

Whey then is a man given a physical body? Because the 
Divine Father of the Universe wants to give us infinite kinds of 
experience ; and in order that we may have an experience in this 
physical world, in order that we may take part in this scene in 
the drama of the universe, we are given a physical body as an 
actor is given a mask for his part. 

While we take our part in this earthly scene, the Spiritual 
World is shut off temporarily. We come in contact only with the 
physical world. Our physical eye projects our spirit-sight only 
mto the physical world. This is the reason we do not now 
see the World of Spirits that is around us. 

As soon as the mist of matter is cleared away for us at death 
we look at once into the next world with all its wonders. And I 
believe that we are received by blessed angels, and are made to 
feel at home as you feel at home’here. The soul of the man has 
passed into the soul of the world. 

He is soon joined by those who are kindred to him in spiritual 
quality. For the thing that is universal in life is spiritual affinity, 
spiritual gravitation. You go to the kind of people you are your- 
self. This is a terrifying fact: we go to those who are kindred 
to our souls. How necessary then that we chasten and purify 
our souls so that we shall have lofty and noble associates. 

I am giving you my judgment based upon my study of the 
Bible and upon knowledge of the nature of life. You will go to 
those who are kindred to your soul, whether they be good or 
whether they be evil. Millions can be gathered together by spirit- 
ual affinity, by spiritual gravitation. This law is the basis of the 
idea of Heaven and Hell we hear so much about. Heaven is 
simply the gathering together of those good men and women, 
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those consecrated men and women, who believe in love and jus- 
tice, who believe in subordinating private interest to the public 
welfare, who believe in brotherhood. 

All men and women of this noble sort will naturally gravi- 
tate toward God, organize themselves into society under the in- 
spiration and leadership of the Divine Christ; and that is Heaven. 
It is all founded upon the logic of life. What happens here gives 
the key to what will happen hereafter. The next world will have 
lofty realms for lofty souls. We may also be sure that in that 
better land men will still be men and women, women. We may 
be sure also that we will find there a great and beautiful field 
for the exercise of all our powers. 

Here on earth we are circumscribed. Here a few get edu- 
cation, some get partial education, others get no education. We 
have only a very imperfect organization of life for soul-educa- 
tion. But there in that better land where the noble men and 
women of this world are congregated under the inspiration and 
leadership of our Christ, there everyone down to the lowest and 
the least, will receive all the education that love can suggest or 
that wisdom can execute. 

This is worth thinking about. This shows what they have 
and what we lack. The next world is not a figment. The next 
world is something as practical as wood-chopping. It is the real 
thing. There we will enter into our real happiness, for there we 
will enter into the social joy, the joy of the holy brotherhood. 
For we will enter into a life in which selfishness will be eliminated. 
That is the practical purpose of religion— to help us to eliminate 
our selfishness and to make us ready for the Divine society, which 
is Heaven. 

There, O friends, we enter the path of eternal progress. 
There will be a field for the manifestations of all our dreams. 
If you are an artist, there you can practice your art; if you are a 
gardener there you can practice your art; if you are some great 
political leader with a pure heart, you will find there opportunities 
for political and social leadership in this Divine world toward 
which we are .moving. 

Yes, there will be opportunity for the development of all 
there is in us under the direction of the Divine Man of the 
Universe. 

Isn’t that something worth while? I tell you, friends, that 
it is the only thing worth while. 

Therefore, I come to tell you that it is no misfortune for the 
good to die. We sorrow for the departed, but they have gone 
on into a blessed land, of which the earth is but a shadow. 

If we are faithful to our ideals, we will pass onward into 
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that same better country, where we will meet again our lost dear 
ones. They have only been called back, only called back. We 
will follow them. Then there will be a glad reunion in some 
blessed paradise, where life will be based at last wholly and 
utterly on love, labor and loyalty. 

This is not an hour therefore, for unavailing sorrow, for 
hopeless longing; for we are here to celebrate the passing of a 
great soul to his reward. A great career has been finished nobly. 
He was faithful to his ideals to the last. 

I am sure that he would say with the poet, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, what Stevenson said of himself: 


“Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie: 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
‘Here he lies, where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill’.” 


THE FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY 
It may be of general interest to recall the fact that 
the builders of the great Funk and .Wagnalls publish- 
ing house of New York City were both Ohioans by 
birth, formative influences and education. Brief 
sketches from Who’s Who in America. are here given: 





Isaac Kaufman Funk, author and publisher, was born at 
Clifton, Ohio, September 10, 1839. He was educated at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, from which he was graduated in 
1860 with the degree of A. B. Later he received the degree of 
A. M. He was graduated from Wittenberg Theological Sem- 
inary in 1861 and later received the degrees of D. D. and LL. D. 
He married Eliza Thompson of Carey, Ohio, in 1864; was or- 
dained to the Lutheran ministry in 1861; he served in different 
pastorates from 1867-1872. He entered the publishing business 
in 1876 and two years later was joined by Adam Willis Wagnalls 
in the partnership that grew into the well known firm of Funk 
and Wagnalls Company. He was active in the cause of prohibi- 
tion and was editor-in-chief of the various periodicals of that 
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company and the Standard Dictionary ; chairman of the editorial 
board that produced the Jewish Encyclopedia; founder-editor of 
the Metropolitan Pulpit (now the Homiletic Review.) In con- 
nection with his publishing house he founded The Voice, a popu- 
lar prohibition paper, in 1880, The Missionary Review, in 1888, 
and the Literary Digest in 1889. He was editor of the following 
works: Tarry Thou Till I Come, 1901; The Widouts Mite, and 
Other Psychic Phenomena, 1904; The Psychic Riddle, 1907. He 
died April 4, 1912. 


We here give also the following from the modest 
sketch in the same work of Mr. Funk’s partner in this 
great publishing enterprise. 


Adam Willis Wagnalls, publisher, was born at Lithopolis, 
Ohio, September 24, 1843. He was the son of Christopher C. 
and Elizabeth (Schneider) Wagnalls. He was educated in the 
public schools and at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, from 
which he was graduated in 1866 with the degree of A. B. Later 
he received the degree of Litt. D. and in 1915 the degree of LL. D. 
He married Anna Willis of Lithopolis, June 4, 1868. He was 
organizer, in 1867, and pastor of the First English Lutheran 
Church in Kansas City; city clerk of Atchison, Kansas, 1871- 
1873; in publishing business at New York since 1876; one of the 
original founders and president of the Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. He died at his home on Long Island, September 3, 1924. 














BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE VISITS OHIO 
The visit of Buffalo Child Long Lance to Ohio and 
his address before the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society will long be remembered by those 
who were so fortunate as to hear and greet him. He 
had been invited to speak on Ohio History Day at Lo- 
gan Elm Park. It was found, however, that by com- 
ing a few days earlier he could be present at the an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society to deliver the principal address. While 
in Columbus he was generous of his time. He spoke 
before the Chamber of Commerce and the Exchange 
Club while in the city and greatly pleased the members 
of both these bodies who were out in large numbers to 
hear him. Before the Society his personality and bear- 
ing brought his auditors at once into hearty sympathy. 
In all his addresses he spoke freely and distinctly in 
good English. His observance of the proprieties, his 
native modesty, his dignified and pleasing address and 
his keen appreciation of humor, in which he himself 
sparingly indulged, left an impression that did honor to 
himself and his people. 

Before leaving the city he spent the day following 
the great meeting at Logan Elm Park chiefly in the 
Museum and Library Building of the Society. He fre- 
quently expressed appreciation of his generous recep- 
tion while in the city. “Tell the good people who were 
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present at the Logan Elm meeting,” said he, “that I 
would have been glad to shake the hand of each and 
every one of them had that been physically possible.” 
And later he added, “If ever my work brings me within 
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a hundred miles of Columbus I shall certainly make a 
detour to visit the city. I have enjoyed every moment 
I have been here.” 

Before leaving he autographed for us his name and 
motto. The former will be found with his portrait in 
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native costume on page 337 of this issue; the latter with 
its translation is as follows: 


Following is the address in part that he delivered be- 
fore the Society on the afternoon of October 2, 1924. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I thank you very 
much for this reception. I am sure I have never been talked about 
in such manner before, or had such a reception—I do not de- 
serve it. 

I think I know what you would like to hear me talk about 
this afternoon. Sitting here I made a few notes for use in my 
talk. As you know I came a long distance to Columbus. Three 
nights ago I was in a snow storm and zero weather in northwestern 
Ontario. I was surprised to find it so warm here. 

I will try to explain some things about the Indian languages 
—they are always spoken of as “Indian dialects”. There is no 
such thing as an Indian dialect; they are all distinct languages. 
Dr. Boas of the Smithsonian Institute has said that they are more 
elaborate than Sanskrit. Blackfoot has nine verb conjugations. 
To conjugate one Blackfoot verb would take you all night. This 
is practically impossible to explain in English. The Blackfoot 
language has three third persons — for every third person three 
words. There are twelve different words for snow, each mean- 
ing a different condition of snow. There are, however, no “curse” 
words in the language, and never have I seen a “curse” word in 
any Indian language. The worst word means, in English, “bad 
dog” and if you call an Indian that he will fight. When he hits 
his finger with a hammer he cannot curse; he has no way of get- 
ting rid of his passion except by fighting or silence. We have 
no “how-do-you-do” or “goodbye.” We never say “how-do-you- 
you” when we enter another’s home, we just grunt and sit down; 
we take it for granted. When we leave we just “huh” —that is 
all. This does not mean that our language is not complete. The 
Indian never found the necessity for these words and so he never 
invented an equivalent, 
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The Algonquin language, which includes the Piegan and 
other languages, is glutinative — you take a syllable from each of 
a number of words and make one word, which explains why so 
much can be expressed in a word or two. 

I played a little trick on your Chairman when he asked me 
for my Indian name. I gave him my name in Sioux, because it 
is too difficult to pronounce in Blackfoot, but is easy to pronounce 
in Sioux. In Blackfoot they take different syllables from the dif- 
ferent words entering into my name —“Young Buffalo” and “A 
Lance thrown a long distance’—and put them into one word. 
They extract a syllable from each word and keep down the num- 
ber of words used. 

Since the coming of the white man we have had to add some 
words to our language. The Creeks called the white man “A 
person with little experience.” They called a white man that be- 
cause he had to take so many things with him when he hunted or 
camped, things that seemed unnecessary to the Indian, such as a 
comb and a brush. The Indian, by experience knows better; he 
will go out with a blanket and live for months; and he thought 
the white man had to have all these things, because he had not 
learned to do without them. 

The Indian calls a looking glass “He peeped into the water 
and saw himself.” That comes from the old days when they 
would bend over water and see themselves. The Indian’s words 
are descriptive —a pencil would be “a thing to write with.” 


At the present time the Indians over thirty up our way can- 
not speak English; they speak their own language. The Indians 
who have gone to school the past twenty years speak some Eng- 
lish, but in my country there is no Indian school higher than the 
fifth grade. 

Speaking of the Indian languages, the Algonquin and Sioux 
are divided into different tribes — each may include fifteen tribes 
that will have fifteen different languages, but having the same 
grammatical structure, with different vocabularies. The Cree 
and Blackfoot tribes belong to the Algonquin family. This will 
give you an idea of the difference in the languages. The Sioux 
language has a different grammatical structure, and a different 
vocabulary. There is more difference between Cree and Black- 
foot than between German and French; more between Black- 
foot and Sioux than between English and Danish. In fact it is 
said some of the languages differ so much that they could not 
have come from the same source. There are supposed to be two 
hundred languages north of Mexico. We have seven of them 
in Canada, and you have the rest in the United States, 
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We have some Sioux up there; and some of the Iroquois who 
fought against your country in the days of the Revolution settled 
there. I talked with one old Sioux who told me about his third 
father — great-grandfather —- who fought against your people and 
was given guns to fight with. He told me details of battles as 
given to him. The Sioux were southeastern Indians; they came 
from the Carolinas. After they settled in the West, the Canadians 
told them if they wanted anything to come to the land of the Red 
Sun. 

All of that western country— Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Saskatchewan — went to the side the Indians were friendly with. 
Wherever the Indians were friendly with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, that land went to Canada. In Montana the Indians were 
friendly with the Baker Company. Whichever side made friends 
with the Indians secured possession of the country. In the end it 
was the friendship of the Indians that settled the boundary 
question. 

The Indian of today is not what he was fifty years ago. Be- 
fore your people came into his country the Indian was strong and 
healthy. Today the young people are not straight as the old people 
were ; they don’t have the vitality of the old people, cannot resist 
disease like the old people born in the tepees. The old Indian had 
great capacity of lungs; ours have not; the young people slouch 
over when they walk. The old people living today tell me that in 
the early days nobody died of disease. Their teeth never came out. 
“But,” they say “When we eat bread they come out.” The teeth 
of the old people when they die are as good as they ever were — 
they ate only meat. The Indians living in the Rocky mountains 
tell me that they never had colds until about one hundred years 
ago when they traded with the whites for some blankets, and as 
soon as they smelt of these blankets they started to cough and got 
colds. All the old Indians tell me that they couldn’t endure the 
cow when cattle were brought there ; the smell of the cow poisoned 
them. One old Indian told me that when he first visited a white 
man he passed the stable, smelt the cow, put his hand over his nose 
and went into the house; they gave him something to eat, but he 
couldn’t eat because everything smelt like that cow. He went and 
killed a buffalo and ate its kidneys, the only thing he could eat 
that day. Another old man told me he couldn’t eat the white man’s 
food for several years; that when he first saw a white man he 
smelt him and he smelt different —I think he meant he smelt of 
cow, because the white men had a lot to do with cows in those days 
— he said at first he couldn’t keep the white man’s food on his 
stomach, and added, “Now I like it, but I know it is not good for 


” 


me,” All the old Indians point to the food as the cause of their 
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physical decline, but I suppose the real cause is lack of exercise. A 
lot of diseases the old Indians never had are now prevalent. Con- 
sumption takes the Indian off like that (snapping his fingers), 
whereas your people can live with it for years. The greatest num- 
ber of deaths we have had in recent years resulted from the flu; 
some tribes were almost wiped out by the epidemic of 1918. Years 
ago there was a big smallpox epidemic that came from blankets 
sent by the Baker Company from New Orleans. 


As far as the Indian dances are concerned we have sun dances 
every summer. We do not worship the sun, but the spirit behind 
the sun. Remember that, the Indian does not worship the sun, the 
sun is the image of the Great Spirit which keeps him alive, makes 
the grass and seeds grow. If he gets in a tight place he will make 
a vow, if some event happens he will do a sun dance. 


Here he described how the Indians used to cut their 
breasts, put a rope through the slashes under a portion 
of the muscles, attached the rope to a pole and danced 
for hours until the rope pulled through the flesh and re- 


leased the devotee. He stated that he had known an 
Indian who had gone through this ordeal seven times. 
This was considered an exhibition of bravery, as it cer- 
tainly was a test of physical endurance. This feature 
of the sun dance has not been permitted for a number 
of years. He then continued: 


How do the Indians get their names? An Indian always has 
more than one name. The first name is given when he is born. 
Some circumstance will be noted and that determines his name. 
A man is born in Alberta, the woman assisting the mother goes out 
to get some water; she comes back and says that a coyote is 
howling and they say that will be his name, “Howling in the 
Night.” When he gets to be about six years old his playmates will 
give him another name, a weak point being picked out if possible; 
they will call him Crazy Horse, Lazy Dog or something like that, 
or if they cannot find a weak point will call him Running Buffalo, 
which is a good name, or something similar. That name will stick 
until he is eighteen and then he has to do something to earn a real 
name. A few years ago when they were still fighting he had to 
go out on an exploit and do some brave act ; then they would change 
his name, perhaps to “Sheet Lightning,” or “Uses-Both-Arms.” 
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As he grows older he may perform a more daring act and be given 
another name. These names are like medals in the army; that is 
what they represent, decorations in the army, and that is why an 
old Indian will never tell you his name; if you ask him his name 
he will turn to some third person to answer, because he does not 
want to brag. 

I might point out that there are no Indian nations in which 
the two sexes dance’ together. The men will dance while 
the women are sitting around, or the women will dance while the 
men sit around. The Indians of the plains at the present time raise 
horses and cattle, and for the past six or eight years have raised 
grain. They keep up their old customs and believe in their old 
religion — the old people will never be able to get that out of their 
heads. They have their dances at the usual times, and their mar- 
riage customs are never changed unless the young people have 
gone to school. The marriage can be sanctioned by the Chief, 
and that is all that is needed. Some presents are given, not for the 
purpose of enriching any one but so that no one can say, “She is 
not your wife.” If any one should say that he can reply, “I gave 
ten horses for her.” That takes the place of a written record. 
After an Indian marries a girl he never speaks to or looks at his 
father-intaw or mother-in-law again. If he should meet his 
father-in-law on the trail he will walk off the trail and let him 
pass; if the Indian is sitting in his house and his father-in-law 
comes in he will pull his blanket over his face and sit for two or 
three hours, until he goes away. 

I agree with others that the Indian will soon pass away. I 
give him one hundred and fifty to two hundred years. It is natural. 
Take your country, where there is a remnant of full bloods left. 
White men are coming in more and more. It won’t take that long 
to wipe us out. Some will be assimilated, but the Indian blood does 
not return, which causes the scientists to suggest that the Indian 
was originally of white stock. 

You may be interested in knowing what the Indian ate. The 
principal food was buffalo, eaten about-half raw, bark, wild roots, 
wild potatoes and turnips. We havea lot of such roots in the 
Rocky Mountains. A favorite dish used to be mice nests — not 
the nests themselves, but what the mice put in them. The Indian 
would tap the ground with a stick and feel a hollow space; he 
would find a bucketful of wild turnips and roots, perfectly clean, 
the things the Indian liked. He would take that out and eat it. 
The best part of the buffalo was the raw kidneys. When the buf- 
falo were plentiful the Indian would often kill one and take out 
the kidneys, pour some blood over it, eat it, and leave the rest. The 
winter food was dried meat. They would cut it very thin and in 
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long strips, mix it with berries and put it in the bladder of a buf- 
falo and keep it dry. It would bé good ten years afterwards. 


I shall be glad to answer questions if I can. 


Asked the question, “Did I understand you to say 
Indian turnips were part of the diet?’ the speaker re- 
plied: 


Wild turnips, I do not know what you mean by Indian 
turnips. 


In response to other questions the Chief said: 


We keep time on sticks. Take a long stick, a certain sort of 
notch represents a year, another a moon or month which was kept 
by the moon, and another a day which was kept by the sun. We 
had no week until the white man came and told us about the Sab- 
bath, and then the Indian cut another sort of notch for the Sabbath. 
The years were kept by the chief event of the year —the year the 
buffalo didn’t come early, the year the chief was killed. 


Marriages are usually within the tribe, but the Indian is kept 
from marrying relatives through clans. You belong to the Wolf 
Clan, the Dog Clan, or some other clan. If a woman is of the 
Wolf Clan and her husband of the Dog Clan her children will be 
Wolf Clan. 


There is no such thing as leaving the tribe in Canada. You 
can get your citizenship if you can show you can assume the re- 
sponsibilities that go with citizenship, and once you get your citi- 
zenship you are not an Indian. There is no formal list of the tribe 
and no formality to striking you off the roll; you would be auto- 
matically stricken off the list, but there is no ceremony, no 
formal way of doing that. I have voted in every election since 
1917. If you are intelligent you can vote; nobody asks any ques- 
tions. 

Up to forty years ago we lived a healthy life. When we were 
not hunting we were fighting. This in a way took the place of 
your amusements. We whould steal each other’s horses for the 
fun of it and that would start fighting. Some one would organize 
a war party and go and fight; then come back after killing two or 
three and taking their scalps. Then we would have a ceremorty 
—if we lost we would have another kind of ceremony, not very 
nice, for the women would wail and cut themselves; if a woman 
lost her husband she would cut off a little finger; the women 
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would paint their faces black if the Sioux should kill, say fifty 
Blackfeet and only have a few killed. Then it was for some 
young fellow to go out and kill other Sioux. That was called 
“Washing the women’s faces,’”’ because then they would wash the 
black paint off. We also had sports, principally riding, trick 
horse riding, and running. One of our favorite races was a dis- 
tance of 225 miles. We would start in the afternoon and come 
back the next day. We had foot races at least once a week when 
there was no hunting. 

In the morning every Indian has to be up at sunrise, and the 
men most punctually up are the most distinguished about the camp, 
are given the honor seats on all occasions. Those who persistently 
lie in bed a few minutes after the sun comes up are considered 
laggards, and are given back seats. For instance, if one camp 
invites another to come and have a smoke the visitors would sit in 
the seats of honor, then the fellows who get up early sit next, 
and seats near the door are reserved for the laggards. An old 
Indian said that nature provides a place for its own, the place for 
a lazy Indian is near the door as they would be late anyhow and 
all the other seats would be taken. An old man walks around the 
camp every morning when the sun is about to rise, invites every- 
body to be up when the sun rises and not to sleep, not to eat too 
much, not to eat fats which make his stomach bad, not to stand 
too near the fire, to take baths when the rain comes. The old men 
arrange among themselves every day who shall have the honor of 
performing this duty. The Indian will go to a brook and break 
the ice and take a swim to make him strong. 

Property rights are inviolate, there is no such thing gs steal- 
ing. You can go and leave your property, go sixty miles away, 
come back in two weeks and it will be there even if you left it in 
the road. 

In the old days every man had five or six wives. Men were 
frequently killed, and this gave them a home, a tepee for every 
woman, a little camp. Each woman had her own tepee, the chil- 
dren were common. Every one of the women were the children’s 
mother, with one blood-mother. Half of the time they did not 
know which was their mother. There was no jealousy, each 
treated the children as their own. The bigger a man’s camp the 
more powerful he became. Some of them became chiefs and would 
soon go on the warpath. The fighting was done away with twenty 
years ago. The chief maintains his position, but there is not much 
obedience to be given. The Indians are the easiest people on earth 
to handle, and that was true in the war. They know what should 
be done and they do it. If any trouble comes up the Chief straight- 
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ens it out, but that does not happen often. In the old days 
obedience meant the survival of the race. 


“Are the Indians as:a rule eloquent?” was asked. To 
this the speaker replied: 


“Yes, but you wouldn’t think so by listening to me. The old 
people are very fine talkers, the greatest on earth. Their language 
is figurative, they have something to talk about. The young people 
are not so able speakers, they have not the character the old Indians 
have, those who went through the sun dance rites, those old Indians 
have a lot of character behind what they say. The young people 
have not the achievements the old have. 


“Are you willing to tell us what influenced you to go 
to college ?” 
To this the Chief replied: 


“T made a trip that put me in contact with white people. I 
saw them read and write, and I thought I would like to become 
like that, be able to read and to write. Canada has no school like 
Carlisle. 

Our tribal history is kept verbally. Certain men keep the his- 
tory —the Indian has a wonderful memory; there is nothing to 
interfere with its development. Facts are preserved by the wo- 
men teaching them to the children as soon as they are able to bab- 
ble. Any one who cannot speak the Indian language correctly is 
relegated to a low position. The first duty of an Indian mother is 
to teach her children to speak correctly. The Indian frequently can 
speak perfectly in his own language but will not talk in English 
with white people because he knows he cannot speak English cor- 
rectly, and he will not be laughed at for his mistakes. The old 
Indians do not like to have the young people go away to school. 
They honor them when they return, but the fear of the old is that 
the young man will get out and become a white man, will live as 
a white man, will not be his son. The Indians love their children, 
they do not show it, but they love them more than most other 
races, and do not want to lose them. I wear the old costume when 
they have dances. I like the dances as well as I ever did. When 
I hear the tom-tom I want to get out and dance. 

The Indian women never ask questions. The Indian woman 
has nothing to say as to whom she will marry. I may go to a girl’s 
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father and say, “I want your daughter, here are forty horses.” If 
he agrees I take her, she is born to expect that, she does not mind, 
she comes along quite satisfied. Indian women are the best wives 
on earth, as any white man who has married one will tell you. 

A Scotch missionary at an agency'in Saskatchewan received 
a letter inquiring about the character of the half-breed; he wrote 
back, “He is a poor specimen of the Indian, but quite an improve- 
ment on the Scotch.” (Applause.) 


While in Columbus the Chief received a letter from 
the Prince of Wales, who was touring Canada, request- 
ing him to join the Prince’s party in its progress 
through the northwestern provinces. The two met and 
became friends in the World War. The Chief left the 
city a little earlier than he had intended, to join the 
party of the Prince. 











——. 


REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 
By THE EpDIToR 


eee 


SILVER SERVICE OF THE BATTLESHIP OHIO 

Through the prompt and effective aid of Senator 
Frank B. Willis and the cordial co-operation of Gover- 
nor A. V. Donahey, there have been transferred from 
the Navy Department of the United States to the cus- 
tody of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society the silver service of the Battleship Ohio, the 
loving cup presented by Miss Helen Deshler who chris- 
tened the battleship, and the large bronze bell carried 
for more than two decades by this famous war vessel. 

The Society has also received a large and very beau- 
tiful silk flag made by members of the crew of the bat- 
tleship, used on its first voyage and later presented to 
Miss Deshler together with the Naval Jack floated by 
the Ohio. These flags were presented by Mrs. William 
G. Deshler. With the silver service, the loving cup and 
the bell they make a very notable addition to the mu- 
seum collection of the Society. The Battleship Ohio 
was launched at San Francisco, May 18, 1901. It was 
scrapped April 16, 1923, in accordance with interna- 
tional agreement on Limitation of Naval Armaments. 
A full history of the Ohio with a detailed account of 
the launching ceremonies will be published in the next 
issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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FRANK GEORGE CARPENTER 


Frank George Carpenter, well known correspondent, 
traveler and author, was born at Mansfield, Ohio, May 
8, 1855. He was the son of George F. and Jennette L. 
Carpenter. He was graduated from the University of 
Wooster, Ohio, in 1877 with the degree of A. B. Later 
he received the degrees of A. M. and Litt. D. He mar- 
ried Joanna D. Condict of Mansfield, Ohio, January 10, 
1883. 


Mr. Carpenter began newspaper work as legislative 
correspondent of the Cleveland Leader at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1879. He became Washington correspondent 
of the same paper in 1882; correspondent of the Amer- 
ican Press Association in 1884; of the New York World 
in 1887. He wrote syndicate articles for newspapers 
in every section of the United States. His travels 
reached practically every section of the old and 
the new world. His descriptive articles attained a high 
degree of popularity and they always had a substantial 
foundation of fact as a result of his keen observation 
and extensive research. 

The Boston Globe, one of a number of large daily 
newspapers for which he was long a correspondent, in 
the course of an extended article makes the following 
observations in regard to the man and his work: 


He visited every nation. He has written millions and millions 
of descriptive words for millions and millions of avid readers. He 
has lived perhaps the best known syndicate writer of his time. A 
part of the vitality has gone out of the Sunday papers now that 
Frank Carpenter has gone. He always wrote fascinatingly, always 
in a language the common man and woman could understand, 
always of subjects that even children are interested in, but always 
in a manner and on a theme which added to the information of 
the best educated and the most widely traveled, 
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Frank Carpenter had a genius for finding out things, and the 
things that interest everyone, arid then for writing them interest- 
.ingly. He never wrote anything cheap or flashy. No articles 
have been more educational than Carpenter’s, but he never wrote 
a snobbish line. * * * 

When he reached Europe in the fall of 1922 to do his greatest 
series of the new Europe, forged in the travail of the world’s most 
terrible war, he said, “I am finding Europe more interesting than 
ever before. I am looking at it with the eyes of the man in the 
street, and I will describe it for the everyday man in America and 
show him how the other half lives on this side of the world, in 
what conditions its workingmen labor and compete with him. I 
hope to give American newspapers an actual picture of Europe 
as it is.” 


Frequent mention is made of the fact that Carpenter 
commenced his travels abroad to improve his failing 
health. “His first European trip,” we are told, “was 
to save his life. He wrote his early articles propped up 
in bed. He fought sickness as one more factor in the 
struggle of living at life’s best. His story parallels 
that of Robert Louis Stevenson’s heroic striving against 
a heavily handicapped physique.” 

As a testimonial to his pre-eminent ability as a cor- 
respondent we quote again from the tribute paid him 
in the Boston Globe: 


He got the first interview ever granted by Premier Li Hung 
Chang of China, persuading that great Oriental to break all the 
precedent of his tradition-worshiping land to talk to the daring 
American scribe. He had lunched with kings as you and I do 
with our casual acquaintances. 


When he was not traveling he spent his winters in 
Washington and his summers at his home on the top of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. This mountain home over- 
looks the Shenandoah Valley. He called it Joannas- 
burg, because his wife’s name was Joanna. His wife 
Vol. XXXIII — 34. 
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accompanied him on all his travels and he died the 
father of grown-up children. He is described as ‘‘a wisp 
of a man, lank, red-haired, with a reddish mustache.” 
His hobby was a large peach orchard which his busy 
life gave him little time to enjoy. 

Not only was he a great correspondent but he was a 
voluminous writer of books. Here is a list said to be 
approximately complete: 

Carpenter’s Geographical Readers— Asia, 1897, 
North America, 1898, South America, 1899; Europe, 
1902; Australia, Our Colonies and Other Islands of the 
Seas, 1904; Africa, 1905; Through Asia with the Chil- 
dren, 1898; Through North American With the Chil- 
dren, 1898; Carpenter’s Readers of Commerce and In- 
dustry; South America — Social, Industrial and Politi- 
cal, 1900; How the World is Fed, 1907; How the World 
Is Clothed, 1909; How the World Is Housed, 1911; 
Around the World with the Children, 1917; Carpenter’s 
New Geographical Readers— South America, 1921; 
Europe, 1922, North America, 1922, Asia, 1923, Africa, 
1923; Carpenter’s World Travels— The Holy Land 
and Syria, 1922, rom Tangier to Tripoli, Alaska, Our 
Northern Wonderland, The Tail of the Hemisphere — 
Chile and Argentina, Cairo to Kisumu, Java and the 
East Indies, France to Scandinavia — all 1923. 





OHIO HISTORY DAY AT LOGAN ELM PARK. 
The largest number of people ever assembled in Lo- 
gan Elm Park attended the exercises of the fourth an- 
nual celebration of Ohio History Day on October 5. A 
conservative estimate places the number at between five 
and six thousand people. 
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The fact that Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance was 
to deliver an address in his native costume had been 
widely advertised and was chiefly responsible for the 
large attendance. It is to be noted, however, that these 
meetings have been steadily growing in popularity. 
One year ago a large audience assembled to greet speak- 
ers from Circleville and Columbus. The day itself, its 
historic suggestions and the interesting associations of 
the park and its ancient elm are sufficiently attractive 
to bring together with each passing year a large and in- 
teresting assembly of Ohioans. 

The local papers gave extended accounts of the 
meeting and generous praise to those who had planned 
it. We quote briefly from the account published in the 
Watchman: 


Sunday, October 5, was a red-letter day at Logan Elm Park 
and lest we forget, let it be remembered that one person above all 
others in attendance, had a right to be proud of the occasion as 
well as the manifest interest of the thousands present to see and 
hear — that person being none other than our highly esteemed 
townswoman, Mrs. Howard Jones of Park Place, the originator 
and founder of “Ohio History Day; except for her vision and 
her efforts, there would be no such an event as Ohio History Day 
and certainly no such occasion and no such unusual addresses as 
were listened to on Sunday afternoon. And that she did not occupy 
a permanent place upon the stage during the exercises, was an over- 
sight on the part of somebody or bodies almost, if not wholly 
inexcusable. Honorable John F. Carlisle directed the program 
and following the introductory numbers explained that Ex-gover- 
nor Campbell could not be present owing to physical indisposition. 
He then introduced Chief Buffalo Long Lance, a full blood Indian 
from a reservation in northwestern Canada who had traveled some 
four thousand miles to be present upon this memorial day. When 
he rose to speak, clad in native costume, it was called to mind that 
he stood upon almost the identical spot where 150 years ago an- 
other Indian stood and rebuked in language immortal the whites 
for their indifference and ingratitude. * * * Other speakers 





1 Mrs, Jones was invited to the speaker’s stand but modestly declined, 
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of the occasion at the park were Mrs. O. D. Dryer of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and Mr. A. W. Geisinger of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. Mr. C. B. Shook of Columbus, 
formerly of this city, read a selection from the McGuffey Readers 
entitled “North American Indians.” 


The Circleville Union Herald of October 6 contains a 
full account of the meeting and a number of paragraphs 
from the speech of Buffalo Child Long Lance. Fol- 
lowing are a few brief excerpts: 


The fourth annual celebration of Ohio History Day at Logan 
Elm Park Sunday was a wonderful success in every way and ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of those who were responsi- 
ble for the meeting. 

A great crowd of six or seven thousand people was present 
to participate in the exercises, to listen to the recital of the stirring 
events in the early history of the state and to visit the giant Logan 
Elm, the most famous tree in the United States, and near which 
the great chief of the Mingoes, dictated his classical address to 
Lord Dunmore. 

The day was perfect and delegations came from all over the 
country to assist in the celebration of Ohio History Day. All 
day long the people kept coming and going and while the program 
was being rendered automobiles lined both sides of the road from 
the Chillicothe Pike past the park and for a long distance toward 
Elmwood. The road running south from the park for a long dis- 
tance was used for parking machines and fields adjacent were 
thrown open for the accommodation of the vast number of motor 
vehicles. 

License tags showed that vehicles were at the park from New 
Mexico, Arkansas, California, Nebraska, Indiana, Florida, Illinois, 
New York and a number of other states and from Ontario, 
Canada. * * * 

In introducing Chief Long Lance, Mr. Carlisle said that he is 
one hundred per cent American in its true sense, that his ancestors 
were here thousands of years before any white man trod this 
ground. He had refused an appointment to West Point by the 
late President Wilson and enlisted as a private in the Canadian 
Army, served two years and was mustered out with the rank of 
captain. He is a graduate of the Carlisle, Pennsylvania, Indian 
School, took a course in the Conway-Dickinson and Manley Mili- 
tary Academy and is a writer and journalist. He is now writing 
a history of the Indian in the Northwest and Alaska, speaks three 
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Indian dialects and is a man of high character and gentlemanly 
attainments. 


At the conclusion of the exercises a remarkable dem- 
onstration occurred. The vast crowd, charmed by the 
address and manly bearing of Buffalo Child Long 
Lance, surged forward eager to grasp him by the hand. 
The timbers under the speaker’s stand began to snap. 
The Chief and those about him, however, succeeded in 
getting to the ground and the threatened collapse of 
the platform did not occur. Mr. Carlisle aided the 
Chief in his effort to reach an automobile but found it 
almost impossible to work their way through the 
crowd, which was orderly and respectful but eager to 
shake the Chief by the hand before he left the park. 
He succeeded in getting to the log cabin about half way 
to the road, behind the door of which he and Mr: Car- 
ilisle disappeared for a time. An appeal was made to 
the crowd and he was permitted to return to the old 
Elm to have some pictures taken under its branches. 
He was evidently pleased at the manifestations of ap- 
preciation and tried, as he said afterward, as far as pos- 
sible to shake hands with the children. ‘I realize,’ said 
he, “that this means more to them than it would to older 
persons.” 

In the evening the Chief and a number of friends 
were entertained at the hospitable home of Dr. Howard 
Jones in Circleville. 





HONORS TO THE MEMORY OF JONATHAN ALDER 

A most interesting program was rendered at Alder 
Chapel about four miles north of West Jefferson on the 
afternoon of September 19, on the occasion of the un- 
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veiling of a marker at the grave of Jonathan Alder, 
famous pioneer, Indian captive and captain in the War 
of 1812. 

Announcements had been made through the local 
papers of the proposed unveiling and a goodly attendance 
was expected but no one anticipated the outpouring of 
people from the surrounding country and the manifesta- 
tion of interest that marked this occasion. The carefully 
arranged program was rendered on time in the 
presence of the large audience that heard it with the 
closest attention from the opening number to the close. 
The exercises had not proceeded far until it became 
evident that there were more people on the outside of 
Alder Chapel than could possibly find seats and stand- 
ing room within it. The meeting therefore temporarily 
recessed. All then reassembled in the yard of the Chapel 
and the program was concluded from the broad stone 
step at the doorway. 

The exercises opened with the singing of America 
by the school children and invocation by Rev. Frederick 
Fischer of Trinity Church. Judge John R. Tanner of 
London presided and delivered a very instructive ad- 
dress on the War of 1812. Mrs. John Copeland, great- 
granddaughter of Jonathan Alder was then introduced 
and read a most interesting sketch of her ancestor, 
Jonathan Alder, the pioneer of Jefferson County. She 
told the fascinating story of his life among the Indians 
and his services in the War of 1812 when he attained 
the rank of Captain. She emphasized his good judg- 
ment and diplomacy in establishing’ friendship between 
the Indians and the pioneers in the early history of 
Madison County. Her address was an interesting con- 
tribution to state and local history and we trust that we 
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may have for a future issue of the QUARTERLY a con- 
tribution on this interesting subject from Mrs. Copeland. 

Addresses by C. B. Galbreath, Secretary of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, and Pro- 
fessor L. C. Dick, County Superintendent of Schools, 
followed. A large number of school children were in 
attendance and their orderly attention throughout the 
exercises was a tribute to themselves and their teachers. 
“The Star Spangled Banner” was then sung and the 
audience repaired to Alder cemetery adjoining the 
Chapel to witness the unveiling of the marker in ac- 
cordance with the ritual of the Daughters of the War of 
1812. The flag was gently removed by Julia Walley 
and Jonathan Alder Copeland with these words: “In 
honoring the memory of our great-great-grandfather, 
Jonathan Alder, we honor all the soldiers of the War 
of 1812.” 

Mrs. James Martin, regent, with an appropriate ad- 
dress placed a beautiful wreath on the grave for Jona- 
than Alder Chapter. The benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. Fischer. 

School children joined with the chapter and guests 
in singing “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
Bugler Winston Reese, of the Boy Scout troop, sounded 
taps and concluded the services. 

Following is a list of the descendants of Jonathan 
Alder who were present on the occasion: Grandchil- 
dren: L. C. Alder, Henry Betts, Mrs. Angeline Alder 
High; Great-grandchildren: Henry Alder, Arch Alder, 
Otto Alder, Harry High, Emerson Betts, Mrs. Etta 
Alder Davis, Mrs. Flora Bidwell, Mrs. Laura Walley, 
Miss Della High, Mrs: May Gautsheimer, Mrs. Jennie 
Alder Donahoe, Mrs. Fannie Copeland, Mrs. Bessie 
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Goodson; Great-great-grandchildren: Alder Siebald, 
Dorothy Alder, Alice Alder, Jane Alder, Clay Alder, 
Jack Alder, Marjorie Walley, Mary Walley, Julia Wal- 
ley, Walter Walley, David Walley, Jonathan Alder 
Copeland, Garnet Alder, Jean Elizabeth Betts, Eva 
Gautsheimer, Jane Gautsheimer, Doris Mae Gaut- 
sheimer, Mary Catherine Goodson, Martha Leon Good- 
son, Gladys Mae Goodson; Great-great-great-grand- 
child: Ruth Ann Naivin. 





“LOGAN THE MINGO” 


This is the tile of a very readable book of 110 pages 
by Franklin B. Sawvel, Ph. D., member of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania. It is published by Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. It is based on reliable sources and 
is remarkably free from prejudice and special pleading. 
It is not marred by the evident errors that have crept 
into much that has been written on this subject. It is 
too much to expect absolute historic accuracy in every 
statement of such a work. We quote a single paragraph 
to illustrate how minor inaccuracies are unavoidable: 


Dunmore commanded the second division in person by way 
of Mingo and the Ohio River and up the Hockhocking. The two 
divisions were to meet at Camp Charlotte, six miles east of their 
villages, before making the attack. When Dunmore arrived at the 
appointed place two days after the Point Pleasant battle he learned 
that Lewis was encamped only two miles below the villages and, 
supported by his angry soldiers, was determined to make the attack 
alone. With difficulty and threats of dismissing him from his 
command and sending him home under guard, Dunmore’s firmness 
won the day and the attack was not made. 


Dunmore could not have learned “two days after the 
Point Pleasant battle’ that “Lewis was encamped only 
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two miles below the villages” because Lewis did not 
reach that point until more than a week after the bat- 
tle. In fact while the battle was fought October 10 
Lewis did not leave Point Pleasant until seven days 
later. Neither does the documentary history of the 
Dunmore War sustain the statement that Dunmore 
made any threats to dissuade Lewis from attacking the 
Indian towns. 

These are minor matters, however, and we are im- 
pressed with the belief that Logan The Mingo is the 
best up-to-date monograph on the subject that has yet 
appeared in print. 








MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEO.- 
LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY 


MuseEuM AND Liprary BUILDING, 


CoL_uMbus, OHIO, 
October 2, 1924. 


ForENOON Session g A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Secretary C. B. 


Galbreath. 


On motion of W. C. Mills, Hon. James E. Camp- 
bell was elected chairman of the meeting. 

On motion of C. B. Galbreath, Charles W. Justice 
was elected secretary of the meeting. 


There were present: 


Hon. James E. Campbell, 
George I. Bareis, 

Dr. B. F. Prince, 

S. W. Courtright, 

John M. Dunham, 

F. C. Furniss, 

Edward Orton, Jr., 

Rev. Pascal A. Bright, 

I. FF. Wood, 

W. L. Curry, 

Mrs. Orson D. Dryer, 
Miss Martha J. Maltby, 
A. C. Spetnagel, 

H. C. Shetrone, 

J. E. Weinland, 

Edward C. Mills, 
George T. Watters, 
C. W. Justice, 

J. E. Fritsch, 


W. C. Mills, 

Arthur C. Johnson, 

C. B. Galbreath, 

rank Tallmadge, 

H. O. Whitaker, 

J. C. Goodman, 

John R. Horst, 

George T. Watters, Jr., 
W. J. Sherman, 

Van A. Snyder, 

Mrs. Eva Sells Jaeger, 
Mrs. Charles A. Covert, 
Mrs. A. C. Spetnagel, 
J. S. Roof, 

Dr. J. M. Henderson, 
R. C. Baker, 

J. R. Gragg, 

Ottis L. Wolfe, 

D. J. Galbraith. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The Secretary, Mr. C. B. Galbreath, read his report 
as follows: 


Shortly after our last annual meeting, to be a little more 
specific, on September 25, 1923, a call was issued by direction 
of the President of the Society for a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees on Wednesday, October 3, 1923. They met to inspect 
the contract for the Memorial Building and to consider the rec- 
ommendations embodied in the reports of committees and papers 
read at the annual meeting and a resolution referred to the 
Trustees relative to a proposed editorial board. 

The meeting was held pursuant to the call on the after- 
noon of October 3 and a very interesting session it proved to be. 
Most of the time was devoted to the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of such board. The resolution considered was published 
in full in the proceedings of the last annual meeting and need 
not be repeated here. It contemplated the appointment by the 
President of an editorial board to select and, if necessary, se- 
cure articles contributed for publication in the QuarTERLY. As 
the discussion of this resolution proceeded it developed that it 
relieved the Secretary, unless he should be appointed a member 
of the board, of all duties relating to the publication of the 
QUARTERLY except to carry the copy to and from the printer. 
As this ran counter to a specific provision of the Constitution, 
neither the Board of Trustees nor the President had the power 
to make or to authorize to be made such appointments. In or- 
der, however, that provision might be made for such a board un- 
der conditions that would meet the desires of those who favored 
its creation, a committee consisting of Arthur C. Johnson, E. 
F., Wood and Edward Orton, Jr., was appointed to consider this 
matter and report at a future meeting of the Trustees. 

On December 6 there was a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees to consider plans for completing the Memorial Wing to the 
Museum and Library Building and the transaction of unfinish- 
ing business left over from the previous meeting. The commit- 
tee on editorial board organization submitted the following re- 
port: The Board of Trustees of the Archzological and Histori- 
cal Society. Mr. Chairman: 

Your committee on editorial board organization begs leave 
to submit the following suggestions: 


POLICY 


That it shall be the policy of the Society in the organization of an 
editorial board, to seek the cooperation and assistance of kindred organ- 
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izations and educational institutions, looking to the improvement of the 
Society’s library, museum and publications, offering in return the resources 
of the Society for the extension and upbuilding of systematic historical 
work and for the preservation of disappearing historical data and material. 


FUNCTIONS 

That the rights of the Society in the management of its publications 
be properly guarded by maintaining the present constitutional status of 
its editor, 

That the editor of the Society be at all times solely responsible to 
the Society as the executive head of the editorial board, and shall at all 
times have final authority in the matter of selection, preparation and pub- 
lication of such historical matter as may go to make up the Society’s 
periodicals. 

That the editorial board act in an advisory and cooperative capacity, 
at the call of the editor. 


SPECIAL FUNCTION 

That the editorial board shall, by direction of the President of the 
Society, select from among its number one or more members whose duty 
it shall be to cooperate with Colonel Webb C. Hayes in the selection and 
purchase of books for the Hayes Memorial Library, and report to the 
President, semi-annually, on the progress made. 


ORGANIZATION 

That the President effect the organization of an editorial board, not 
exceeding nine members, by the appointment of men, whether members 
of the Society, kindred organizations or college faculties, who are pecu- 
liarly fitted to cooperate with the Society and its editor. 


COMPENSATION 


That such appointees, if not already members of the Society, be 
made active members, without fee, so long as they shall serve on the 
editorial board. That proper provision be made, after later consideration, 
for complimentary distribution of the Society’s periodicals in accordance 
with the wishes of the editorial board members. 

That the names of the editorial board members, with the organiza- 
tions which they represent, be prominently printed in an introductory 
page of the Society’s periodicals during the whole period of incumbency. 

(Signed) ArtHur C, JoHNsoN, 
E. F. Woop, 
Epwarp Orton, Jr. 


Dec. 6th, 1923, 


This report was approved by the Trustees and at their next 
meeting, Saturday, March 8, 1924. On the recommendation of 
the Trustees the following persons were named by the Presi- 
dent: Henry E. Bourne, Cleveland; Arthur C. Hirsch, Dela- 
ware; A. T. Volwiler, Springfield; B. F. Prince, Springfield; 
Homer C. Hockett, Columbus; Wilbur H. Siebert, Columbus; 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, Columbus; Arthur C. Johnson, Colum- 
bus; Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Ravenna. 
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The Secretary notified these gentlemen of their appoint- 
ment. Henry E. Bourne could not serve because of his absence 
from the city. Homer C. Hockett and Wilbur H. Siebert de- 
clined to serve. Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, because of failing health, 
expressed regret that he could not serve. His letter is here in- 
cluded because it was the last received from him by the Secre- 
tary and indicates his desire to the very end of his life to serve 
the public and this Society. 

Marcu 18, 1924. 
Mr. C. B. GALBrREATH, Secretary, 
The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


My Dear GALBREATH : 

I find yours of March 11, awaiting reply on my return Saturday 
night from a long and not very happy stay of two weeks in Columbus, 
and in which time I was unable to show myself in the Museum and 
Library buildings of the Society. 

Under ordinary conditions I would be pleased to accept the appoint- 
ment which the President has honored me with, but under existing con- 
ditions it would be quite impossible for me to serve in that capacity. 

I am sending a line to my old friend, Governor Campbell, who 
understands my present condition and who, I am sure, will let me off. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) T. C. MENDENHALL. 


Professor Arthur C. Hirsch of Delaware answered in a 
cordial letter accepting the appointment, as did also Professor 
A. T. Volwiler of Springfield. Later Professor Hirsch wrote 
stating that the press of duties would prevent his acceptance of 
a place on the board. 

On February 4 there was a meeting of the joint committee 
appointed to determine the relations between the Ohio State 
University and the Ohio State Archzological and Historical So- 
ciety and a plan of co-operation was agreed upon. 

At the March meeting of the Board of Trustees a plan of 
co-operation between the Society and the State University was 
submitted by General Edward Orton, Jr., chairman of the com- 
mittee on behalf of the Society. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees April 7 the plan of 
co-operation between the Ohio State University and the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society reported at the pre- 
vious meeting of the Board by General Edward Orton, Jr., was 
adopted. 

Within the year there have been no formal meetings of the 
Finance Committee. The local officers of the Society have met 
informally on a few occasions preparatory to meeting with the 
Controlling and Emergency Boards. 
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The following allowances since the last meeting of the So- 
ciety have been made by these two boards: 


Improvements at Fort St. Clair................ .- $1,000.00 
Heating plant at Spiegel Grove........... errr 8,500.00 
Improvement at Spiegel Grove......... soneaenes 8,995.26 
Publications of Hayes Diary and Letters......... 3,790.80 

Repairing roof parapet wall on Museum and Library 
Building ...... ebeneesees hinbebeeeebenes 1,500.00 
$23,792.06 


Much might be said in regard to the purchases for the li- 
brary since the last report of your Secretary. To avoid a lengthy 
enumeration of details three items only are mentioned here. 
(1) The library was fortunate in acquiring a file of the first 
three volumes of the Genius of Universal Emancipation edited 
by Benjamin Lundy. The first issues of this famous anti-slav- 
ery paper were published in Mount Pleasant, Ohio. This is the 
only file of the paper owned by the state. It is very rare and a 
copy has long been sought for the State Libary and for this So- 
ciety. It is a noteworthy addition to the library. (2) A partial 
file of the Xenia Torchlight has also been acquired. It covers 
the two years of editorship of Otway Curry, member of the 
General Assembly, delegate to the second Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Ohio, co-editor for a time with William D. Gallagher of 
The Hesperian and a poet of distinct merit. (3) The cards pre- 
pared under the direction of N. D. Mereness, indexing material 
relating to the History of Ohio in the government archives at 
Washington, D. C. 

The work in the library has satisfactorily progressed, con- 
sidering the limited number of the staff. Much remains to be 
done. The limited manuscript collections in the possession of 
the library are yet to be calendared and made accessible through 
index cards. Large quantities of newspapers stored in the base- 
ment of the building are to be put in shape for ready reference 
as soon as space is made available by transfers to the new build- 
ing. Among the additional appropriations needed is one for stu- 
dent help to clip material relating to the World War from many 
papers covering that period now in the possession of the library. 
Provision should be made to enable the assistant, now devoting 
part of his time to the binding of pamphlets, assistance in the 
library and janitor work, to devote all of his time to the bindery 
and work in the library. 

The Publications of the Society in bound form are contin- 
ually in demand. We renew the recommendation that these 
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bound volumes be sent regularly each year to the libraries of the 
state on condition that they be kept on file and made accessible 
to patrons. This would avoid the necessity of providing for dis- 
tribution through the General Assembly and assure a complete 
file of the Publications in each library of the state to which the 
public has access. There should be a carefully prepared index 
in a single volume to the material in all the volumes. 


The manuscript collections belonging to the state, especially 
those in Columbus, should be assembled at one place. In a gen- 
eral way the same thing is true of the newspaper files and ma- 
terial relating to the history of Ohio and the Northwest Terri- 
tory. For many reasons it seems that all this material should be 
in the library of this Society. If provision cannot be satisfac- 
torily made for the collection and reference use of such ma- 
terials here, the problem of making such provision elsewhere 
will inevitably recur, possibly in connection with the erection of 
a large office building near the State House in close proximity 
to the State Library where valuable source papers and docu- 
ments have already been collected. 

A survey of the archives of the state, housed indifferently 
in the basement of the State House, has often been suggested. 
It is not an inviting undertaking. No one has appeared who has 
signified a burning desire for the job. Of course if someone is 
found who is willing to go into the dampness and grime and res- 
cue these records and source materials from oblivion, he may 
in the course of a few years, when he has brought the material 
to light and dusted and fumigated the same, advance the under- 
taking to a point where, with increased salary, it will be attrac- 
tive to some specialist from Washington or Boston or New York 
under whose administration it will become an institution of light 
and efficiency for the instruction and delectation of all patriotic 
Ohioans. 


The report of the Secretary was received and or- 
dered placed on file. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 
The Treasurer, Mr. E. F. Wood, read his report as 
follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1924. 


RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand July 1, 1923 :— 

EE  verene Richtee estaneadadieeedin $1,376.38 

World War Memorial Fund ...............6-. 5,870.23 
noi covuneudenutsesenebonas 305.00 
Se SED GD oo dvccdsceeesensccescotewe 70.00 
PE  cccctepvinngeieedabnseesdebewbenens 22.75 
EE tebe a eee wha peuwakaeew ke 407.47 
DUNE Geb FNS FUE occ cccscccovcececssces 1,078.95 
Interest on World War Memorial Fund ............ 136.85 
Interest on Deposit Balances............eccseccees 13.71 
Ce tte kewinetbarncnennwanes 5.00 
i Ch, CDs cr bunececsveneeeeaawe 1.20 
a 8 ere ee rer et 20.46 
Transferred from World War Memorial Fund ...... 156.00 


From State Treasurer on Sundry Appropriations as follows: 


I nT re ry ren ae ee $23,550.00 
PE bccehthoeeeedekeeaeousheecsw dhe 345.91 
SE UD ncuntenseweeeweemannees 1,985.51 .. 
ES  viatescensederdestankens 122.91 
EE ie Rane id ae er Ri hin edie 190.63 
General Plant Supplies ........csscsceece 299.81 
Repairs . 
Museum and Library Building ...... 411.56 
Si Ce Pe vs gencdwecceteness 1,172.59 
serpent Mound Park .......cccccce £73.90 
PONE FOE FT vk neces ccveecees 281.37 
DE 5s cUlameheek webbed whedon a eens 30.00 
Re, BOGE SUN POE, vs cccccescsecece 871.21 
Express, Freight and Drayage........... 66.61 
Pe TED nc cccarececosensees 307.54 
DE chachheebendrsessbeeonnnones “05.98 
iin bie tug enee aeons miu 7.05 


ED Senvitinsesesseswaeenwdes 3,104.81 
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Reprinting Publications ................ 1,400.00 
on rr rrr ee ree 1,950.90 
PEEL ncirvtivncusce decane awakens 25.00 
Addition to Museum and Library Building 101,605.54 
Books, Manuscripts, etc. ...........+2.- 1,199.35 
re 700.45 
BE SEE ib ndecasscsensdansnoasa 1,359.65 
Pt. Ancwnt Pack (Fence)... ..-scesicecs 488.97 
Pe Oe Cee Pee CEE) ec ecsccswsnces 10,000.00 
Pe. Be. Coe (ARIE). 2c cccccercenss 65.44 
a. SEE TO CRONE co ccvccoces< 1,300.00 
Ft. Amanda Park (Fence).........eeee. 275.00 
Pe RD o0s cscs vatcnevacevascesunss 506.05 
al : $153,975-74 
Division of Spiegel Grove State Park 
OE dkccduenennenessewewaenes 1,875.00 
L. TCT CTT TTT TT 416.91 
ee DOD 6 vce ccinaincenenwnes 49.06 
General Plant Supplies............ 98.27 
DED -atcnexceesceeasovenetpens 400.00 
WE . éctdKedsineawnsnsonbeneses 86.79 
Light, Heat and Power ........... 1,490.80 
TOD oo caccccctvnvdnisevecene 11.20 
By PPPPTTeT TT TTT TT Tee 6,096.48 10,530.51 
TOTAL RECEIPTS $173,970.25 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Personal Service 
PETE TT OPTOTT TTT TTT TCT TT Tre »+ $23,922.25 
WE cnccceedecderndasserensenvnocesecnne 345-91 
Architect Fees .ccccccccccccccccccccscseves.s 1,985.51 
Supplies 
Office Supplies ...ccccccece TTTTIT TTT TTT Te 118.84 
a, MUTTT TT TCT TOT TTT eee 190.63 
General Plant Supplies .......cceecceececees 299.81 
Repairs 
Museum and Library Building............... 408.56 
Logan Et Park ...ccccccccsvccesoeevoesses 1,172.59 
Serpent Mound Park .......cccccccccccccece 173.90 
Fort Ancient Park .....ccccccccccccccccsces 770.34 
Campus Martius .......ccccccccccccccccsces 29.25 


Vol. XXXIII — 35. 
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WN TE: aos canvercnccsscwveseces beneens 32.40 
Die, Beet ONE POWs cccscccocvovssceseses 804.00 
Express, Freight and Drayage .............0. 66.61 
Expenses of ‘Trustees and Committees ........ 325.92 
Miscellaneous 95-40 
Publications .........-. evvcseceereoesesoens 4,529.81 
PU WEEE cccccctccsceccesccoese eocccscees 1,999.90 
Additions and Betterments 
Cae Pe ee: GROED bkdavndcwscanccveee 1,300.00 
C2) FE. AMEE CPGRE) oo ccccccccsececoess 275.00 
Ce Bh SL occévvcnonseseeeauesnseuess 635.08 
(4) Ft. St. Clair (Land 10,000.00)............ 
(Architects’ Fees 65.44) .... 10,065.44 
(5) Insurance, Ft. Ancient Building .......... 25.00 
Ce PE GONE peccdcocesresssretnsees 1,359-05 
C7) Beet COREE «ccc ceccccsscevees 700.45 
(8) Books, Manuscripts, etc. .............00- 1,199.35 
(9) World War Memorial Building ......... 3,430.33 


(10) Addition to Museum and Library Building 101,605.54 
DIVISION OF SPIEGEL GROVE STATE PARK 


Personal Service 


NE 6d hens neuen enisimeieeenndesensedis 1,875.00 
rere eee eT ee 416.91 
FORE FOOD vn ccineencegvesscoseccessveres 600.00 
Sup plies 

Pe DE - ciccccatevensemadasesbdecenes 53-13 
SS Se DOD nc vase cecesdcervncees 98.27 
DEY unas becbet ce bktrecesenaresecuienene 403.00 
CN POND jb cssuseccecveessen ietinie 550.00 
ET 295 bat hb ues endnadedseotsenscdiacians 86.79 
et, SE OE PO a curinswennse nie ieede 1,579.17 
EE EET PO TOPE Orr 21.70 
Expenses of Chairman of Spiegel Grove Com- 

RE. Vaca chvdssiadiescessvasliutbauasen 143.08 
ee ree 6,085.28 
PND av nbncddncdiansesddctedicdodeweess 57-72 

$169,944.70 


Transferred to: 


PORE FUNG scccddcccsooccs sited i tentang 421.00 


$170,365.70 
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Cash on hand, June 30, 1924 
World War Memorial Fund, June 30, 1924.... 2,570.75 
GS FUE bascrericiccssicvessioomess., SEE 


$173,970.25 

PERMANENT FUND 
Amount of Fund July 1, 1923 .......... penmmaws $21,579.00 
TOMEENTOE TUG COE oo cc vc ccecicsnes eeenennes 421.00 
SORE DR DUD Sia 5 os 000k ocianeewssnsevens $22,000.00 


This is invested in a 5% interest bearing Time Certificate 
of Deposit issued by The Ohio State Savings Association of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





WORLD WAR MEMORIAL FUND 





Assman of Pond, Joly 1, 3908 000.6 ccccecssves . $5,870.23 
Interest received to Jume 30, 1924.....cecececeseee 130.85 
Total $6,007.08 
Paid during the year on approved esti- 
TS. OP TEE ih keiereea dia eenes $3,280.33 
SOE WP GE ak. kkk nek ev ewnoeasviws 156.00 3,436.33 
Balance in fund, June 30, 1924 $2,570.75 





DIVISION OF SPIEGEL GROVE STATE PARK 


Total disbursements made by the Society on account 

of the above named property as per figures con- 

tained in the above detailed report were...... $11,970.05 
Total receipts from the State Treasurer 

on sundry appropriations for the care 


of this property were.............. $10,652.85 
Paid from other famds .....cccovesqese 1,997.20 
Total $11,970.05 
The above $1,317.20 is made up of the following items: 
PE SS «. ccisindiaeaduckenseeknenehen $57.72 
EGGS FUE COGIUED. 0 viccecccvcevsssvcser 600.00 


Condensation Pump for Heating Plant ....... 550.00 
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Expenses of Chairman of Spiegel Grove Com- 
EEE widcevecerassnsenscsncvenvhorases 109.48 


Total $1,317.20 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) E. F. Woop, 
Columbus, Ohio. Treasurer. 


Mr. Wood submitted the report of the Auditor, Mr. 
W. D. Wall, certified public accountant, presenting a 
detailed audit of the Treasurer’s accounts which were 
found to be correct. 

The reports of the Treasurer and the Auditor were 
approved and ordered placed on file. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR. 


The Director, Dr. W. C. Mills, read his report as 
follows: 


I take pleasure in submitting my third annual report as Di- 
rector of the Museum. 

The past year has been a very strenuous one, as our pres- 
ent help, though inadequate to carry on the necessary work of 
the Museum, was pressed into taking care of the repairs on the 
inside of the building. 

The north room on the first floor and the two rooms on the 
second floor, together with the rotunda, were painted and dec- 
orated, which required the time of the superintendent of the build- 
ing, with a helper, practically the entire time during January, 
February and March. 

The floors in the north and south rooms and in the base- 
ment were also painted, more than one hundred gallons of paint 
being used. 

During the early part of last winter the contractor, D. W. 
McGrath & Sons, made the proper connection between the 
building and the new wing, and this work of the contractor, to- 
gether with the work of the decorators, made extra work for 
our regular help and taxed them to the limit. 

Practically the entire time of the Director has been taken 
up looking after the construction of the new wing. So much 
was to be looked after that the Director found it impossible to 
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visit any of the possessions of the Society outside of the city of 
Columbus, the Director depending entirely upon the Chairmen 
of the various possessions of the Society to look after their re- 
spective Parks. 

The contractor for the north wing of the building was held 
up during the months of July and August for lack of material. 
This prevented the construction of the roof over the central and 
east end of the wing, although the contractor utilized the time 
in cleaning up the surroundings and taking care of odds and 
ends before the roof was completed. 

After the material arrived the building was under rapid 
construction, and at the present time the basement of the build- 
ing is practically complete. 

Three rooms on the first floor are plastered and the terrazzo 
floor is being laid; the east room on the first floor will soon be 
finished, and on the second floor the metal lath is practically in 
place. 


REPAIRS AND GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MUSEUM 
BUILDING 


During the year the west parapet wall of the main building 
showed signs of disintegration, and upon inspection it was found 
necessary that the wall be taken down to the roof line and reset. 

It was found necessary to appear before the Emergency 
Board and ask for an appropriation to add to our present appro- 
priation to carry out the work necessary for the proper repair of 
this wall, which cost $1989.00, $1500.00 of which was appro- 
priated by the Emergency Board. The work of repair was com- 
pleted in August. 

It was also found that the lead-flashing around the stone- 
work on the main building was badly cracked and in great need 
of repair, and this was done at a cost of $200.00. 


WORK DONE BY VARIOUS EMPLOYES OF THE MUSEUM. 


Mr. H. R. Goodwin, Registrar, has recorded 275 acces- 
sions, making the necessary historical file concerning each col- 
lection as well as making a card catalogue. In connection with 
his duties as Registrar he has also served as clerk to the Direc- 
tor, writing all correspondence and looking after the general of- 
fice. Also in connection with his duties he has done all photo- 
static work and looked after the Department of Mineralogy, 
classifying, labeling and placing on exhibition the various speci- 
mens donated to the Museum. 

Mr. Starling L. Eaton, Superintendent of the Building, has 
assumed charge of the printing in connection with his duties as 
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general superintendent, and he has done the printing for the 
Museum, amounting during the year to 32,872 impressions. He 
has also been taking care of the papers for the Museum Library, 
this last duty however seems more than he should assume, since 
the enlarged building requires the greater part of his time. 

The Cabinet Maker, Mr. G. R. Waitley, resigned on the 
ist of July. During the year Mr. Waitley was employed for the 
most part in re-finishing the exhibition cases in the Museum. 
The cases had to be re-stained, varnished and finished, and this 
took a great part of his time, with the exception of the early 
part of the year, which was devoted to repairing clocks and 
other objects in the Museum. 

Mr. C. E. Spindler has been appointed Cabinet Maker, and 
the greater part of his time since July has been devoted to 
making designs for cases for the various rooms in the -new 
wing. He has also repaired a number of cases and is con- 
structing several new ones to be placed in the new addition. One 
of these new cases may be seen in the rotunda of the building. 
This case alone takes care of the Silver Service from the U. S. 
Battleship “Ohio”, which was received during the year. 

Mr. H. C. Shetrone, Curator of Archeology, has spent part 
of last winter in preparing the specimens secured during the pre- 
vious summer’s exploration for exhibition. He also placed two 
cases and one Crematory on exhibition during the year. Mr. 
Shetrone continued the examination of the Hopewell Group, be- 
gun two years ago, and during a preliminary examination of 
this group early this spring he was fortunate in finding Mound 
17, which was supposed to have been thoroughly examined by 
former explorers, very rich in various objects, such as_ pipes, 
celts, copper pieces, and objects made of slate and bone. A full 
report will be made by Mr. Shetrone in the very near future. 

Beginning in July he examined Mound 23 of the Hopewell 
Group and then continued Mound 25. The work has been of 
unusual interest and value, as many objects of special Arch- 
zological interest have been found. I need mention only ob- 
jects made of amber, and a great variety of objects made of 
mica, as well as various artifacts made of rock-crystal. 

Mr. Shetrone will not be able to finish the Hopewell Group 
this year and it will take the greater part of another season to 
complete the work. He also had a new survey made of the 
Hopewell Group. This survey was made by Mr. F. R. Jones, a 
Senior at the Ohio State University, and was completed in July. 

During the year a Committee was appointed from the Board 
of Trustees of the Society to cooperate with a Committee ap- 
pointed by the University to concentrate and cooperate with the 
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various Museums of the University. To that end the Arche- 
ological and Historical Society’ suggested that the University 
donate or loan their Natural History Museum to the Archezo- 
logical and Historical Society. By so doing, the Museum ma- 
terial in the University would be made available to the public, 
and would greatly aid in the increase and preservation of the 
Natural History collections. The committee met on several oc- 
casions during the year and finally agreed upon a plan of co- 
operation as follows: 


B. Regarding a Museum of Natural History. 


l. It is hereby mutually agreed between the University and the 
Society, that there is need of a Museum of Natural History in the Capital 
City of Ohio, in which may be gathered, preserved and exhibited for the 
interest, information and education of the general public, such collections 
as will explain the nature of rocks and minerals which compose the sur- 
ae of this State, and the organic life which has existed or now exists 

ere. 

2. That such a Museum building is a legitimate and needed element 
in the general desire of man to know everything possible about the uni- 
verse in which he exists and of which he is a part, and that there is 
abundant warrant in the history of every civilized nation, and the states 
of our own nation, to justify the expenditure of public funds for the 
pursuance of such educational and research objects as a Museum will 
foster and develop. 

3.. That such a building will do the greatest good to the greatest 
number of people who pay for it through taxation, if it is located on 
the Campus of the Ohio State University, because there are congregated 
and are attracted to that place by far the largest number of people who 
are seeking knowledge and developing interests in such things. 

4. That such a project might conceivably and legitimately be taken 
up by either the University or the Society, with good precedent for either, 
but that it falls more directly within the line of activity of the Society 
because the educational work done by that Organization is not formal 
school work done in the class rooms, but consists principally of exposing 
its object lessons to the view of the public, thereby awakening a wide- 
spread interest in nature’s works among people who cannot avail them- 
selves of systematic class room instruction. 

5. That such a project should not be undertaken by both the Uni- 
versity and the Society because of unnecessary overlapping and increased 
cost to the people. 

6. That the University will favor the allocation to the Society of 
such additional space on the University Campus as may be needed for 
an adequate Museum of Natural History, adjoining the Society’s present 
building, and will stand ready to enter into contract with the Society for 
furnishing to it the heat, light, power and other services which it now 
furnishes to the Society’s present building, and upon the same general 
terms. 

7. That the Society will begin efforts to secure from the next Gen- 
eral Assembly financial provision for a Museum building, of architecture 
and design such as to make it a suitable companion to the present struc- 
ture, said Museum to house the Niatural History collections which the 
Society has already accumulated and may in future accumulate, 
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8. That to at once make the plea for such a building reasonable 
and attractive to the General Assembly, the University agrees to lend 
indefinitely to the Society such of its collections of Minerals, Rocks, and 
Fossils, as may be subsequently arranged for by the Department of 
Geology and Mineralogy, and such collections representing the animal and 
vegetable life of the state as may be arranged for by the Department of 
Zoology and Botany, or other departments having the custody of collec- 
tions along these lines, to the end that such a museum building would at 
once be filled with interesting and creditable collections as soon as avail- 
able, to the great relief in space and in care of the Departments in which 
said collections are now scattered. 

9, That said Museum of Natural History might or might not take 
over the archaeological and ethnological exhibits of the Society now on 
exhibition and in storage in the present building, depending upon the 
space made available by the General Assembly, and the bulk of the col- 
lections which the University might furnish for exhibit but that the prin- 
ciple be agreed upon that in time and when space is available the archaeo- 
logical and ethnological exhibits should finally be a part of the Natural 
History Museum, leaving the present structure for a Library and for 
collections of antiquities of historic age. 

10. That all the material of the Museum whether on display or 
otherwise shall be available to the University for purposes of study and 
research. 

11. That the Department of the University which lends material 
may have a voice in the proper display of such material, a member of each 
Department concerned shall be appointed a representative of the Uni- 
versity to consider the proper utilization of collections loaned by the 
University. 

12. That specimens lent by the University but not suited for exhibi- 
tion purposes, such as unmounted skins and skeletons of animals, etc., 
may be properly prepared for exhibition purposes by the Museum, with 
the consent of the representative of the Department concerned. 

13. That the Museum shall provide proper curatorial service for 
the care of material loaned by the University, to insure its permanent 
preservation, whether such material be on exhibition or in storage. 

14. That the Museum provide a research room where such loaned 
material may be placed at the disposal of students for the purpose of 
study. 


The Director approves of this plan, and the Society is now 
waiting for the University to ratify this agreement, when the 
Natural History collections will be moved into the new building. 

The Curator will be appointed to take charge of these col- 
lections and place them on exhibition. 


ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS AND GENERAL USE OF THE VARIOUS 
ROOMS IN THE MUSEUM BUILDING. 


In the basement of the new wing at the extreme west end, 
the large room extending the full width of the building, will be 
used by the Cabinet Maker and Designer. 

The next room to the east, on the north side of the hall, 
will be for the Curator of Natural History, and the room ad- 
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joining will be used for the research room for Natural History, 
and the room adjoining the research room will be used by the 
Director as an Osteological Laboratory. 

The first room on the south side of the hall, west end, will 
be used by the Curator of Archaeology, and the room adjoining 
this will be used for a printing room. 

The room directly under the new Memorial will be used 
for a storage and receiving room. 

The room adjoining the main building will be used for 
Natural History with an extension of the same into the present 
assembly room. 

The remainder of the basement room will be used for the 
display of the early settler and historical objects. 

First floor: — The large room at the extreme west end of 
the new wing will be used as an Audience Room, while the large 
rooms on either side of the rotunda will be used for the exhibi- 
tion of World War and other material of military character. 

The rotunda will contain four large tablets representing 
various phases of the World War. 

On the outside of the building a large statue will be placed. 
The preliminary work is completed and has been accepted by 
the Committee, and the statue will soon be ready to be placed 
in position. 

The north room of the main building, now occupied by a 
heterogeneous collection, will be used to take care of our His- 
torical collection, Numismatic collection, and a collection of 
Clocks. 

It is the purpose of the Director to secure as many clocks 
as possible that were made in the State of Ohio. 

Our Numismatic collection has been in storage for many 
years and we will attempt to have cases specially designed to 
properly exhibit the specimens. 

Second floor: — The second floor in the new wing will be 
devoted to archeology and ethnology. The large room to the 
west will be used for ethnological specimens, and all collections 
now on the first floor will be moved up there. 

The room directly over the rotunda will be known as THE 
HOPEWELL ROOM, characterizing the great Hopewell Cul- 
ture in Ohio, and exhibiting only the material taken from the 
Hopewell Group. 

It is the plan*of the Director to have a large plat of the 
Hopewell Group, which is located on the farm owned by Mrs. 
M. C. Hopewell, Chillicothe, O., made in plaster. 

Mrs. M. C. Hopewell has presented to the Society, through 
Mr. Shetrone, a collection of archzological objects taken from 
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the Hopewell Mounds during the explorations of Professor 
Moorehead in 1891. 

It is the further plan of the Director to place on exhibition, 
objects illustrating the various cultural peoples of prehistoric 
times in Ohio. 

It is further anticipated that the south exhibition hall on 
the second floor will be devoted to collections illustrating the 
various types of artifacts used by prehistoric man in Ohio. 


ACCESSIONS TO MUSEUM COLLECTIONS. 


During the past year accessions from 361 to 594, inclusive, 
have been made to the Historical Collection. 

Among the many fine things added to the Historical Collec- 
tion may be mentioned The Morgan Ink Collection, the Sword 
of Brigadier General Walcutt, the W. E. Hightshoe collection of 
Guns, Pistols, etc., the Silver Service and Flags from the Bat- 
tleship Ohio, the Tauber Columbus Clock, etc. 

Archeological Collections 301 to 318, inclusive, some of the 
most notable accessions being the collections of H. F. Burket, 
Findlay, O., J. L. Smith, Delaware, O., Cotner-Dimock Col- 
lection, J. J. Kline Collection, Charles F. Jones Collection. 

Ethnological Collections, 4 to 7, inclusive. 

Natural History Collections, 9 to 28, inclusive. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTION. 


List of accessions, September 19th, 1923, to date. 

361 Mr. Charles G. Watson, Columbus, presented whip of 1861. 
7-16-23. 

362 Mr. Thomas Roderick, Columbus, presented pewter plates. 
7-16-23. 

363 Professor Charles S. Plumb, Ohio State University, pre- 
sented Argentine Flag. 7-16-23. 

364 Mr. Rogers, Columbus, presented iron Trammel Hook. 7- 
16-23. 

365 Mr. Ralph Cook, Columbus, presented sword and scabbard. 
7-16-23. 

306 Rev. Park W. Taylor, Clarksville, Tenn., presented histori- 
cal document. 

367 Miss Josephine Klippart, Columbus, presented photo of Co- 
lumbus Depot. 

368 Mr. James McCollister, Columbus, presented relic of Cap- 
tain Nelson McCollister, 1832. 7-17-23. 

369 Raymond Cooney and Joseph Snyder, Columbus, presented 
cannon-ball. 7-16-23. 
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370 Mr. J. D. T. Bold, Columbus, loaned swords and other 
curios. 7-19-23. 

Add. 322 Mrs. Reasoner, Columbus, presented bed-spread. 

372 Journal and papers of Colonel John P. Sanderson. 

373 Weather Reports, 1814 to 1848. 

374 General J. Warren Keifer presented U. S. Flag. 

375 Portraits of prominent men of Ohio — steel engravings. 

376 Letters: Governor Trimble, Frances E. Willard and Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson. 

377 Mr. George H. Twiss presented Caleb-Stark Manuscript. 

378 Mrs. M. E. Rath-Merrill, Columbus. Copies of inscriptions 
from old church in Europe. 

379 Professor Wendell Paddock presented Service Flag of O. 
> U. 

380 Re-survey of boundary line between Ohio and Indiana, 
1817. 

381 Map of Ohio,.1806, by J. E. Mansfield. 

382 Map of Pickaway Plains, by Felix Renick. 

383 John Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa., presented historic pictures. 

384 Photos of Camp Sherman. 

385 Mr. A. L. Baumgarner loaned U. S. Flag. 

386 Collection of Steel Engravings. 

387 Collection of Chinese Prints. 

388 World War Flags and Banners. 

389 Views of Buffalo Exposition. 

390 Photograph and negative, Campbell-McKinley Debate. 

391-Whig Broadside, 1844. 

392 Manuscript of Henry B. Carrington. 

393 Newspaper containing account of Philippine Islands, 1899. 

394 Manuscript, Andrews statements before Ohio State Geo- 
logical Survey. 

395 Photographs of General Brinkerhoff and Rev. William FE. 
Moore. 

396 Historic Letters. 

397 Bill introduced by Colonel A. Hagler to incorporate the 
State Agricultural Society, 1839. 

398 Affidavit made by Joseph Enyeart in 1835. 

399 U. S. Flag, original design. 

400 Journal of Constitutional Convention, 1851. 

401 Lantern Slides of World War subjects. 

402 Professor Schlesinger, O. S. U., presented negative of Maps. 

403 Small British Flag. 

404 Lapham letters and papers. 

405 Buttons and badges. 

406 Record of Isle Royal Mining and Milling Co. 
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407 Professor Paddock, O. S. U., war letters. 

408 Mr. J. F. Burket, Findlay — diaries, 1864 to 1906, inclusive. 

409 Military papers, A. E. F., donated by Lieutenant J. E. 
Butler. 

410 Papers of Colonel J. P. Sanderson, Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral. St. Louis, Mo. 1864. 

411 “History of Ohio” manuscript, by Randall and Ryan. 

412 Universalist Church papers and manuscript. 

413 Original maps for Taylor's “waterways”’. 

414 Old land deed. 

415 Record of expenditures. Constitutional convention of Ohio. 
1912. 

Add. 79 D. H. Gard and Sons loan Ohio militia papers, 1805 to 
1833. 

416 Film used in Cleveland area, Second Liberty Loan. 

417 Film, Second Community Sing, Columbus, 1918. 

418 Print No. 1, “The Re-making of a Nation.” 

419 Gold Medal Certificate to State of Ohio, Jamestown Ex- 
position, 1907. 

420 Photos of Indian workmanship, baskets, etc. 

421 Conn Baker collection, photos and clippings. 

422 Maps, showing Flood Area in Ohio, 1913. 

423 Maps, Jamestown Exposition. 

424 Drawings of Cahokia Mound. 

425 Certificate to State of Ohio, Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

426 G. R. Waitley, Worthington, O., letters, papers and docu- 
ments. 

427 Dr. Albert Cooper, old Zanesville and Coshocton newspa- 
pers. 

428 Invitation to Hayes Centenary. 

429 Re-survey of boundary line between Ohio and Michigan 
and late survey of same. 

430 Grant picture used in Centenary Celebration. 

431 Calendar. 

432 Photo of Poll Book of Presidential Election of 1864. 

433 Map, battle ground of Fallen Timbers. 

434 “The Trump of Fame” Vol. 1, 1812. 

435 Pictures, Randall and Ryan’s History of Ohio. 

436 W. T. Sutor presented Hungarian Fund Note. 

437 Professor Edward Orton presented photo of William Mc- 
Kinley as Lieutenant of Infantry. 

438 Manuscript, “A Divine Proclamation”, by Gabriel Crane, 
1827. 

439 Autographs, members of Third Constitutional Convention, 


1873. 
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Journal of Thomas Thomas, 1819. 

Manuscript, Custer Charge, presented by A. N. Doersham. 
The Timothy Pickering Letters. 

Letters of public men of Ohio. 

Miss Margaret Taylor, Jr., presented letters and papers. 
Map, Indian towns in south-western Ohio. 

M. Hutchins’ letters, etc., purchased. 

Letters presented by Captain Converse. 

Letters from various Governors of Ohio. 

Letters of Birch, Merrill and Carrington. 

Letters presented by L. D. Carpenter, Chicago, IIl. 

Deed, signed by Martin Van Buren, 1837. 

Confederate money presented by Dr. Holston Bartilson. 
Letters of General Thomas to Governor Tod. 

Letters of Salmon P. Chase. 

Funeral notices of 1807. 

Flint-lock pistol, Harpers Ferry, 1807, presented by Charles 
F. Kettering, and two other flint-lock pistols. 

Copper plate, Bank of Circleville, Ohio, $20, $50 and $100 
notes. 

Autograph letters, old money and clippings. 

Insurance on property at Serpent Mound Park. 

Old State Bank money. 

Copy of General Pershing’s speech, Columbus, 1919. 

Old money. 

Manuscript of History of 37th Division, World War. 
Deeds, site of Battlefield of Fallen Timbers. 

Bank Bill, Farmers Bank of Virginia, presented by E. O. 
Randall. 

Huntington letters. 

Collection of coins, presented by S. A. Norton. 

Collection of copper pennies, presented by Miss Clara Mark. 
Plat of Columbus, 1813. 

The Miller manuscript. 

Manuscript of Kossuth’s speech at Bunker Hill, 1852. Pre- 
sented by A. T. Busby. 

Letter, Patrick Henry to George Rogers Clarke, purchased. 
Autograph of Abraham Lincoln. 

Letter and photographic copy of same, to Peter Zinn, 1859. 
Void. 

Letter, John Deshler to Governor James E. Campbell. 
Goblets and Pitcher used in M. E. Church at Briggsdale. 
Old prints of Columbus and Cincinnati. 

File of Washington Papers concerning death of Lincoln. 
Manuscript copy of Roosevelt’s speech in Columbus, 


—— 
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Old Lodge Book. 

Picture, “Columbus in Chains”, 

Old documents. 

Letters of John Sherman, Calvin S. Brice and others. 
Certificates of Military Service, signed by James Madison. 
Manuscript of M. C. Spaulding. 

Old manuscript from J. R. Gragg, Bainbridge, Ohio. 

Old manuscript, W. B. Mills collection, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Letters presented by C. J. Reiker. 

Original report on Spiegel Grove. 

Letters from Weeks and Twitchell. 

Almer Hegler papers. 

Mound City License. 

Papers presented by Homer B. Miller. 


5 Skeleton of Mammoth, correspondence concerning. 


Documents presented by Mrs. Dryer. 

Photostatic copy of will of John Brady. 

Old Newspapers. 

Letter from Miss Minerva Tupper to Governor James E. 
Campbell. 

Documents pertaining to transfer, Northwest Genealogical 
Society to Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 
Map of Valley Forge. 

Map of Stark tract in Ohio. 

Sewing machine, antique spectacles, etc., purchased. 

H. R. Goodwin, Columbus, presented Copy Book of 1829. 
Mr. George R. Waitley, Worthington, Ohio, presented 
antiques. 7-31-23. 

German Army Blanket, presented by A. M. Barlow. 7-31- 
23. 

l. J. Jackson, Columbus, presented old specimens. 7-31-23. 
T. B. Bosworth, Marietta, Ohio, presented Flood issue of 
Register-Leader, 1913. 

Void. 

Collection of Badges. ; 
Mrs. E. Cunningham, Galena, Ohio, pepper-grinder. 8-6- 
23- 

Mr. George Pingerry presented broad-axe. 8-6-23. 
Collection of bottles, old China, etc., purchased. 8-7-23. 
Mr. Tone Tuller, Worthington, Ohio, historical specimens. 
8-8-23. 

C. T. W. Chu, Ohio State University, deposited Chinese 
curios. 

Mrs. Charles L. Cluff, Columbus, presented two vases. 8- 


18-23. 
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517 Mrs. Nellie A. Waitley, Worthington, Ohio, presented 
Chinaware. 8-18-23. 

518 Tone Tuller collection purchased. 8-21-23. 

519 Model of “Holy Stone of Newark,” presented by Albert 
Cooper, M. D. 

520 Colt revolver and case presented by A. P. Brown, Grove- 
port, Ohio. 8-24-23. 

521 Mr. A. C. Spetnagel, Chillicothe, Ohio, Account book of 
1796. 9-19-23. 

522 Mrs. J. M. McConnell, Cadiz, Ohio, presented revolver. 
9-20-23. 

523 Mr. O. E. Miller, New Philadelphia, Ohio, Conductor’s 
Cap, C. T. V. & W. R. R. 9-22-23. 

524 Mr. W. E. Hightshoe, Collection of Guns, Pistols, Swords, 
etc., loaned. 9-25-23. 

525 Mrs. O. E. Legg, Clintonville, Ohio, Antique trunk and 
books. 9-27-23. 

526 The Morgan Ink Collection, purchased. 9-28-23. 

527 Mr. H. M. Dame, Bloomville, Ohio. Antique water jar. 
9-29-23. 

528 Mr. W. G. Pengelly, Columbus, presented letter by Andrew 
Jackson. 10-1I-23. 

529 Void. 

530 Rev. W. O. Thompson, D. D., Ohio State University. His- 
toric Programs. 10-5-23. 

531 Mr. R. W. Morris, New York City. Picture of Bench and 
Bar of Franklin county. 

532 Mr. W. N. Blacksten, Columbus, presented Flintlock Mus- 
ket. 10-11-23. 

533 Mr. F. M. Boyles, Columbus. Collection of Guns and Pis- 
tols purchased. 10-1-23. 

534 Mr. James Gorrell, Holmesville, Ohio. Sword cane. 1o0- 
2-23. 

535 Powder Horn and leather Bag. Dr. W. B. Scott, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 10-26-23. 

536 U.S. Flag. 

537 Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, Effingham, Ill. Photograph. 11-7-23. 

538 Mrs. Edward Roberts, Columbus, Powder Flask. 11-8-23. 

539 Mr. C. A. Perfect, Sunbury, Ohio. “Clod Hopper” (Agri- 
cultural Implement). 11-15-2. 

540 Medal and Membership Card, International Congress of 
Americamsts. 11-17-23. 

541 Mr. Noah H. Swayne, Toledo, Ohio. Historic papers. 11- 
17-23. 
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542 Mrs. Christian Jaeger, Columbus, presented old documents. 
12-3-23. 

543 Captain Skiels, Worthington, Ohio. Relics. 12-12-23. 

544 Mr. H. W. Cotner, Columbus, presented Cotner-Dimock 
Collection. 12-19-23. 

545 Mr. Hugh Hardy, Columbus, presented U. S. fractional cur- 
rency. 12-20-23. 

546 World War Post Cards, etc. 1-4-24. 

547 Mr. Frank H. Howe. Almanac of 1789. 1-4-24. 

548 Mr. Wayne E. Smith, Columbus. Old colored prints. 1- 
4-24. 

549 Adjutant General’s office, Columbus. Custer Relics, ete. 
1-17-24. 

550 Mr. Austin Hegler, Washington C. H., Ohio. Cornhusker 
and Flints. 1-20-24. 

551 Mr. Robert Gardner, Columbus. Glass bowl. 1-23-24. 

552. Mr. Charles F. Keen. Ammunition for Sharpe’s Rifle. 1-24 


24. 

533 Mrs. N. W. Dick. Antique Sugarbowl loaned. 1-30-24. 

554 Colonel G. C. Walcutt. Sword of Brigadier General Walcutt. 
2-2-24. 

555 Mr. J. M. Willmann. German coin. 
cutt. 2-2-24. 

556 Phoenician glass and other specimens, purchased. 2-14-24. 

557 Professor F. C. Caldwell, O. S. U. Historical specimens. 
2-15-24. 

558 Antique china, purchased. 2-18-24. 

559 Mr. John H. Waters. Old Bible. 2-18-24. 

560 Mr. C. L. Sinniff, Columbus. Cradle and Sewing Machine. 
3-27-24. 

561 Mn Philip Kientz, Columbus. Pioneer Knife. 2-23-24. 

562 Mrs. Emma Kientz, Columbus. Early Ohio Pottery. 3- 
0-24. 

563 Miss Cora H. Humphreys, Columbus. Civil War Relics. 
4-4-24. 

564 Mr. C. E. Wright, Duquesne, Pa., loaned surveying instru- 
ments. 4-11-24. 

565 Void. 

506 Firearms, purchased. 4-21-24. 

567 Mrs. Liggett, Columbus. China and Glassware. 4-25-24. 

568 Mr. W. H. Mahaffy, West Union, Ohio. Flax Hackle. 
4-23-24. 

569 Mr. Forest W. Bretz, Columbus. Deposited spiral glass bot- 
tle. 4-26-24. 
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Mrs. Rhea M. Knittle, Ashland, Ohio. Presented Historical 
Collection. 5-5-24. 

Specimens purchased from above. 

Miss Pealing, Columbus. China and Glassware. 5-15-24. 

Mr. M. S. Harvey, Columbus. Presented Civil War relic. 
5-15-24. 

Miss Caroline M. Breyfogle, Columbus. Pioneer trunk. 
5-31-24. 

City of Cambridge, Mass. Section of Washington Elm. 
5-31-24. 

Mr. D. Birney Neil, Columbus. Historical specimens, 6-9- 
24. 

Miss Harriet Townsend, Columbus, Ohio. Historical paper 
and photograph. 6-15-24. 

Mr. H. L. Fackler, Columbus. Pepper-box revolver loaned. 
6-20-24. 

Silver Service from Battleship Ohio. 7-1-24. 

Mr. Marshall A. Smith, Columbus. Document signed by 
Governor Meigs. 7-18-24. 

Mr. H. A. Brand, Cincinnati, Ohio. Hand-wrought nails, 
100 years old. 7-18-24. 

Mr. F. G. Runion, Coolville, Ohio. Newspapers. 8-3-24. 
Mrs. Helen Wood Richardson, 890 Woodrow Avenue, Mar- 
ion, Ohio. Book and antique Jewelry. 8-10-24. 

Mr. Frederick Nance, Columbus. Bullet Molds and Loader. 
8-11-24. 

Mrs. Laura V. Rigby, Columbus. Civil War relics. 8-14- 


24. 

Silk Flag from U. S. S. Ohio, presented by Mrs. William 
Deshler. 8-—-24. 

Mr. James C. Dibb, Columbus. Railroad Guide, 1857. 8- 
23-24. 

Mrs. Mary S. Lingenfetter, Indianapolis, Ind. Coat of 
Colonel Joseph Moore. 8-31-24. 

Mrs. F. B. Brewer, Columbus. Broad axe. 9-3-24. 

Mr. E. C. Darnell, Ada, Ohio, loaned Broad Axe and set 
of Planes. 9-6-24. 


Mr. F. A. Brown, Columbus. Confederate Note. 9-8-24. 
Professor Wilbur Stout, O. S. U., presented work of early 
Ohio Potteries. 9-8-24. 

Mr. W. C. Pfeiffer, Clarendon, Va., loaned the “Tauber 
Columbus Clock’. 9-10-24. 

Mr. C. E. Spindler, Columbus, presented Krupp repeating 
rifle, bayonets, etc. 9-29-24. 

Vol. XXXIII — 36. 
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ARCH ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION, 


List of Accessions, Sept. 19th, 1923, to date. 


Mrs. O. E. Legg, Clintonville, Ohio. Arrow and spear- 
heads. 

Mr. John J. Weber, Galena, Ohio. Flint and stone relics. 
Mr. W. T. Reed, O. S. U., Flint and stone relics. 

Mr. Freeman P. Mooney, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. Stone Axe. 
The H. F. Burket Collection, Findlay, Ohio, 

The J. L. Smith Collection, Delaware, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. S. Heaume, Springfield, Ohio. Copper bell, pre- 
historic. 

Mr. Philip Kientz. Specimens of Flint. 

The Cotner-Dimock Collection. 

The J. J. Kline Collection. 

The Charles F. Jones Collection, loaned. 

Mr. John Sherman, Columbus. Flint Ridge material. 
Professor Edward Orton, Jr., arrow-head. 

Dr. W. B. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich. Two prehistoric 
stone hammers. 

Mr. D. Birney Neil, Columbus, presented flint and stone 
relics. 

Mr. F. O. Everts, Columbus, Celt. 

Mr. George Watters, Portsmouth, Ohio, presented archzo- 
logical specimens. 9-7-24. 

Mr. Clitford Snider, Port Clinton, Ohio, loaned Discoidal. 
9-25-24. 

Mrs. M. C. Hopewell, Chillicothe, Ohio, presented speci- 
mens taken from the Hopewell Group by W. K. Moorehead 
in August, 1891. 9-27-24. 


NATURAL HISTORY DEPARTMENT. 


*Acc. g Mr. John Ault, Sargents, Ohio. Mastodon Tusk. 


1O 
II 
I2 
13 
14 


9-13-23 

Mr. Walter Hightshoe. Miscellaneous Natural History 
specimens. 9-13-23. 

Mr. G. R. Waitley, Worthington, Ohio, presented Sea 
Shells. 9-28-23. 

Mrs. O. E. Legg, Clintonville, Ohio, presented Sea Shells 
and Minerals. 

Mr. C. C. Woodworth, Youngstown, Ohio, presented Selen- 
ite Crystals. 11-25-23. 

Mr. John Hoenes, Coshocton, Ohio, presented petrified 
wood. 1-12-24. 
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Deseret Museum Minerals transferred to Natural History 
Department. 
Mr. F. M. Koons, Columbus. Petrified Wood. 3-1-24. 


+Add. 1 Mr. H. R. Goodwin added 40 specimens of Minerals to 


17 


18 
19 


20 
21 


22 


collections. 1-24-24. 

Mr. A. D. Rodgers, Columbus, presented Albino Quail, 
mounted. 3-14-24. 

Dr. James Withrow, O. S. U., presented Minerals. 3-19-24. 
Mrs. Ella McKee Erdman, Chillicothe, Ohio, presented 
Mineral collection. 3-20-2 

Mr. John MacDonald, Roxabel, Ohio, presented Tooth of 
Mammoth. 3-20-24. 

Mr. Aaron Will, Jr., McArthur, Ohio, loaned Quartz Crys- 
tals. 3-27-24. 

Mr. Harry Fitzgerald, Columbus, presented Elk antlers and 
Buffalo skull. 3-31-24. 


+Add. 1 Mr. H. R. Goodwin adds Sea Shells and Minerals. 


23 
24 


5-8-24. 

Mr. D. Birney Neil, Columbus, presented Minerals and 
Shells. 6-9-24. 

Mrs. Julius F. Stone, Columbus, presented Sea Shells and 
Buffalo Hide. 6-11-24. 

Mr. W. J. King, Columbus, presented section of Elm and 
Beech intergrown. 6-27-2 

Dr. W. C. Graham, Columbus, presented Blue Heron, 
Mounted. 8-2-24. 

Mrs. Helen Richardson, Marion, Ohio, presented Shells and 
Minerals. 8-10-24. 

Rev. John C. Bickel, Columbus, loaned Fossil Fish. 9-2-24. 


ETHNOLOGICAL COLLECTION, 


*Acc. 4 Mr. Walter Hightshoe presented Spear-head and Brass 


5 
6 
7 
8 


Image. 9-25-23. 

Mr. George M. Il‘inckel, Comat, presented Philippine 
weapons and Indian curios. 9-2 

Dr. W. C. Mills presented California Indian Baskets. 10- 
25-23. 

Mr. E. V. O’Rourke, Columbus, presented Venezuelan Bows 
and Arrows. 6-3-24. 

Portraits of American Indians, framed. Presented through 
General Edward Orton, Jr. 7-14-24. 


The report was received and ordered placed on file. 


+ Add. = Addition to item or collection previously accessioned. 
* Acc. = Accession, regular accession number of item or collection, 
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FORT ANCIENT. 
Professor B. F. Prince, Chairman of the Committee, 
read the following report: 


Your committee on Fort Ancient has visited the fort a num- 
ber of times during the year and has tried to keep in touch with 
the interest of our Society in that place. 

The walls facing the enclosure are well kept under the di- 
rection of the custodian. In places where ravines of long stand- 
ing are overgrown with underbrush the custodian is removing 
the same. ‘This brings the portions of walls hitherto obscured 
into view. 

The number of visitors to the fort is rapidly increasing. 
The automobile has made it possible for people from wide areas 
to come. During the summer just past on one Sabbath day six 
hundred autos entered. The number of autos present each Sab- 
bath varies from three hundred and fifty to six hundred. Many 
also are present during the other days of the week. 

The desire of most of the visitors is to proceed to the Look- 
out Point. To do this they must pass over a portion of un- 
graveled roadway. In a rainy season this becomes almost im- 
passable. During the spring and early summer of this year pass- 
ing autos sank in the mud so far that a team of horses had to 
pull them out. 

With the increasing number of visitors that now go to the 
fort, amounting to more than two thousand on Sabbath days, 
better conditions ought to be made for their accommodation. 

For these and other considerations your committee is led 
to recommend 

1. That that part of the road which leads to the Lookout 
be graded and graveled. That the road bed be made of the width 
of 13 or 14 feet in order that all danger of a collision from 
passing automobiles might be avoided. 

The long distance of the gravel pit from the place where it 
is to be used and the steep grade up which it must be carried 
will add to the expense of the improvement. 

2. A wire fence should be erected on the south side of the 
proposed new road to keep autoists from driving over the field 
at will, to its detriment. 

The road and fence probably could be built for the sum of 
$1500. Your committee recommend these improvements. 

3. It has been years since the house occupied by the cus- 
— has been painted. We recommend that this be provided 

or 
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4. The roof of the barn after a use of more than twenty- 
five years is becoming beyond repair. 

Your committee recommend that provisions be made -for a 
new roof. 

5. A fund of $200.00 per year should be provided until the 
whole exterior fence has been renewed. 

6. We recommend that a sufficient fund be provided to 
keep in repair the old graveled road and for other incidental ex- 
penses. Perhaps a fund of $200.00 per year would meet the 
demands. 

During the past year Mr. Cowan, the custodian, has been 
able to build two hundred rods of fence. He has on hand 
enough material to build forty rods more. The expense of these 
improvements and some other items has amounted to $750.57. 

Your committee feels justified in pointing out the needs of 
Fort Ancient at this time and hopes that the unusual request 
for means will commend itself to this body and to our State 
Legislature. (Signed) B. F. Prince, 

Joun L. ZIMMERMAN, 
F, C. Furniss.” 


Dr. Prince stated that a walk should be made in 
front of the custodian’s house, at an expense of $125.00. 
The present walk running out to the roadway is in bad 
shape, is cracked and grass growing through the 
cracks, and the committee desires to recommend an at- 
tempt to secure funds for a new walk. He further 
stated that the distance between the present graveled 
roadway and the Lookout Point is eight hundred and 
twenty-five feet; that he had seen the first of May, last, 
automobiles mired — had to be pried out; that is not 
pleasing and should not be permitted to continue; the 
road ought to be graveled, made wide enough to let 
automobiles pass each other without danger, which 
will be a great accommodation to the people. The road 
should be made wide enough, and if necessary erect a 
fence so that autos cannot get into the fields — they 
sometimes go two hundred feet to get out of the mud. 

The report was received and ordered placed on file. 
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MEMORIAL BUILDING. 


General Edward Orton, Jr., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Memorial Building, read the report as fol- 
lows: 


On the occasion of the Annual Meeting of 1923, I was able 
to report the successful campaign for funds from the Legisla- 
ture, the long and embarrassing delays in getting plans for the 
building drawn and approved by the various Boards and Com- 
missions which supervise State buildings, and lastly the open- 
ing of bids for the construction which was then just about to 
occur, The work initiated from the Camp Sherman fund under 
the Society’s control had ceased with the exhaustion of the 
money some months prior to that time, and the work had been 
standing idle 

The bids received at the first submission, September 29th, 
1923, disclosed an unexpected and seemingly unwarrantable in- 
crease over the prices at which similar work was being done on 
the University Campus. The figures on heating and plumbing 
and on electrical wiring were in close accord with the Archi- 
tect’s estimates. The figures on the building, including the orna- 
mental work, exclusive of bronze statuary, ran far in excess of 
the Architect’s estimates, and if accepted, the bronzes could not 
have been completed without extensive addition of funds. 

It was the opinion of those who studied the figures, that the 
inclusion of art work and ornamental features in the same con- 
tract with the ordinary building work, was having the effect of 
raising the scale of the whole. All bids were rejected, and new 
specifications were prepared, separating the items and the Arch- 
itect went to great trouble to bring in outside bidders to figure 
on the ornamental work in competition with the few firms who 
had bid in the original letting. 

This manoeuvre threw the work so late that plans avere con- 
sidered for covering over the second story floor of the part of 
the building then erected, and otherwise protect the work from 
weather damage, and let it stand until early spring, meanwhile 
taking fresh bids under the revised specifications. 

This expedient proved successful, for on the opening of 
bids on December 4th, 1923, the combined figures were well 
within the funds available, and the Architect’s estimates were 
vindicated. The contract was awarded to the D. W. McGrath 
& Sons Company on December 23rd, who immediately took up 
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the work with vigor and who made excellent headway until July, 
1924, at which time long delays were occasioned by failure of 
certain steel and terra cotta for the roof structure to arrive. 
This delay held back the plastering and other finishing work 
seriously, so that at this time the plastering is not yet all com- 
plete. The McGrath Company had confidently expected to fin- 
ish and leave the place before Armistice Day, November 11th, 
and dedication of the building was proposed to take place on 
that date. But in August, it became apparent that this was be- 
coming impossible, so the dedication should in the opinion of the 
Committee be deferred to Memorial Day, May 3oth, 1925. 

The contract for the bronze panels for the rotunda of the 
new building and for the statue for the front approach to the 
building was kept separate from the building itself under the 
theory that this was professional work, rather than construction 
work, and that it stood parallel to the work of the Architect, 
and need not be submitted to competitive bidding. It was felt 
that competitive bidding was wholly undesirable in this case, as 
it would invite the submission of bids by inexperienced sculptors 
and amateurs, and hold off good sculptors from competing. 

The state authorities were very slow and loth to accept this 
view, altho they completely agreed with this committee on the 
undesirability of inviting bids for the sculpture. The matter 
was handed back and forth to every conceivable agent of the 
State who could oppose or criticise the procedure, and after 
many weeks of delay, the State Highway Director finally ac- 
cepted the plan drafted by this committee and on December 2ist, 
1923, signed a contract with Professor B. W. Saville for the ex- 
ecution of the bronzes complete for $50,000.00. This was ap- 
proved by the Attorney General on December 28th. The con- 
tract was rigorous in safeguarding the state, but does enable 
the sculptor to proceed under the joint supervision of this Com- 
committee and the State Architect, under conditions which are not 
too onerous. A great weight was lifted from the Committee 
when this delicate matter had been definitely closed. 

Professor Saville scheduled his work to produce the out- 
side figure for the front approach of the building first, and at- 
tempted to do this one piece in time to have it mounted on No- 
vember 11th, 1924, at the date then set for dedication of the 
Building. With all possible energy on the part of the Sculptor 
and with good luck as well, the full size model of the statue 
in plaster was only completed and approved about August Ist. 
This left the time for production of the bronze casting, and its 
finishing and mounting only three and a half months, entirely 
too short a time for a piece of the size. This also argued for de- 
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ferring the Dedication till next year, when all parties cooperat- 
ing in this work will have full time to do their work unhurried 
and in the best artistic fashion. 

The contract with the Sculptor calls for the completion of 
all of his work by January Ist, 1926, with possibility of exten- 
sion of time for cause. In no case can the panels in the rotunda 
be ready for the dedication date. Their place in the room can 
be clearly indicated on that occasion and possibly charcoal or 
crayon sketches of the proposal panels may be put in position 
as a forecast of what is to follow. 

On the whole, the Committee feels that its work has gone 
forward in a fairly satisfactory manner. It is believed by the 
members of the Society, when they stand in Fifteenth avenue, 
either on the northeast or northwest corner of the structure and 
witness the handsome facade of the new wing, that all must 
realize that the Society is taking a notable step forward with the 
completion of this beautiful addition to the building, which will 
permit great steps forward in the better classification of exhibits, 
and the more complete division of the Society’s work into de- 
partments in accordance with Museum procedure elsewhere. 


Very respectfully submitted, 
(Signed ) EDWARD ORTON, JR., 
Chairman of the Building Committee. 


On motion the report was received and ordered 
placed on file. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE OHIO STATE UNI- 
VERSITY AND THE OHIO STATE ARCHA#- 
OLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


General Orton read the report of the Committee as 
follows: 


On December 6th, 1923, a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the relations between these two institutions, both of which 
are state supported, both upon the same campus, containing 
many members in common, and working for the same general 
object, viz., the increase of education and the collection and dis- 
semination of knowledge among men. It was felt that while 
there were, fortunately, no real conflicts between them, that their 
normal expansion would make some division of interest likely to 
grow up, if a policy were not arranged which would more or less 
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define the respective spheres of action, and provide definitely 
for the settlement of issues instead of allowing them to grow 
up into differences. 


This Committee consisted of : — 


Mr. George F. Bareis 
General George Florence 
General Edward Orton, Jr., 


representing the Society, and, 


Dr. W. O. Thompson 
Dr. T. C. Mendenhall 
Dr. Raymond Osburn 


representing the University. 


This committee held a number of meetings, called in experts 
representing both institutions, and discussed quite fully two 
phases of activity in which the danger of overlapping seemed 
most imminent, viz., the Library problem and the Museum of 
Natural History problem. 


The result of these various meetings was a declaration 
dated March 6th, 1924, which was presented to the Board of 
Trustees on March 8th. This document is of such importance 
as to justify reproduction in its entirety in this record, as follows: 


Marcu 6, 1924. 


To the Board of Trustees of The Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society. 


The undersigned, appointed to sit with a similar committee appointed 
by the Trustees of the Ohio State University for the purpose of arrang- 
ing a scheme of cooperation between the two institutions in the work of 
collecting and caring for books and materials relating to Ohio history, 
and also in preparing and maintaining a museum of Natural History, 
respectfully report that two joint meetings of the Committees were held 
at which various phases of the question were fully discussed; that at 
both of these the President of the Historical Society and the President 
of the University were present and took part in the discussion; and that 
there was finally a joint agreement to report as follows: 


A. REGARDING BOOKS AND MATERIALS RELATING TO OHIO HISTORY. 


1. In view of the fact that the Ohio State University is promoting 
study and research in the field of Ohio History it seems advisable that 
the historical material relating to this field already in the possession of 
the University Library and of the Society’s Library on the campus should 
be concentrated in one place so as to facilitate the use of it. It is there- 
fore agreed that the Trustees of the University will lend the University’s 
collection in said field or such other collections as it may hereafter acquire, 
to the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society for an indefinite time, 
on condition that the Society’s Library on the University grounds and the 
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Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, Ohio, shall be open to students and 
teachers of the University, with the understanding that the Trustees of 
the University will supply an assistant librarian for the care of the 
Society’s collections on the University campus. 

2. It is further understood that the principal purchase of books 
and materials relating to Ohio history shall be made by the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 


3. It is further agreed that there shall be a joint standing com- 
mittee representing both the Society and the University to maintain the 
cooperation between these two State institutions as herein provided and 
to recommend purchases to the Society of books and other historical 
material relating to Ohio history. The chairman of said joint committee 
shall be elected by said committee. 


4, It is understood that special collections in the possession of either 
institution, especially collections received by gift or that may be so re- 
ceived hereafter, shall not be necessarily considered as subject to the loan 
arrangement suggested in item No. 1 of this agreement. 


B. REGARDING A MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


1. It is hereby mutually agreed between the University and the 
Society, that there is need of a Museum of Natural History in the 
Capital City of Ohio, in which may be gathered, preserved and exhibited 
for the interest, information and education of the general public, such 
collections as will explain the nature of the rocks and minerals which 
compose the surface of this State, and the organic life which has existed 
or now exists here. 

2. That such a Museum Building is a legitimate and needed element 
in the general desire of man to know everything possible about the uni- 
verse in which he exists and of which he is a part, and that there is 
abundant warrant in the history of every civilized nation, and the states 
of our own nation, to justify the expenditure of public funds for the 
pursuance of such educational and research objects as a museum will 
foster and develop. 

8. That such a building will do the greatest good to the greatest 
number of the people who pay for it through taxation, if it is located 
on the Campus of the Ohio State University, because there are congre- 
gated and are attracted to that place by far the largest number of people 
who are seeking knowledge and developing interests in such things. 


4, That such a project might conceivably and legitimately be taken 
up by either the University or the Society, with good precedent for either, 
but that it falls more directly within the line of activity of the Society 
because the educational work done by that Organization is not formal 
school work done in class rooms, but consists principally of exposing 
its object lessons to the view of the public, thereby awakening a wide- 
spread interest in nature’s works among people who cannot avail them- 
selves of systematic class room instruction. 


_ 5. That such a project should not be undertaken by both the 
University and the Society, because of unnecessary overlapping and in- 
creased cost to the people. 


6. That the Univegsity will favor the allocation to the Society of 
such additional space on”the University Campus as may be needed for 
an adequate Museum of Natural History, adjoining the Society’s present 
building, and will stand ready to enter into contract with the Society for 
furnishing to it the heat, light, power and other services which it now 
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furnishes to the Society’s present building, and upon the same general 
terms. ' 

7. That the Society will begin efforts to secure from the next 
General Assembly financial provision for a Museum Building, of archi- 
tecture and design such as to make it a suitable companion to the present 
structure, said Museum to house the Natural History Collections which 
the Society has already accumulated and may in future accumulate. 

8. That to at once make the plea for such a building reasonable 
and attractive to the General Assembly, the University agrees to lend 
indefinitely to the Society such of its collections of Minerals, Rocks and 
Fossils, as may be subsequently arranged for by the Departments of 
Geology and Mineralogy, and such collections representing the animal 
and vegetable life of the State as may be arranged for by the Depart- 
ments of Zoology and Botany or other departments having the custody 
of collections along these lines, to the end that such a Museum Building 
would at once be filled with interesting and creditable collections as soon 
as available, to the great relief in space and in care of the Departments 
in which said collections are now scattered. 

9. That said Museum of Natural History might or might not take 
over the Archaeological and Ethnological exhibits of the Society now on 
exhibition and in storage in the present building, depending upon space 
made available by the General Assembly, and the bulk of the collections 
which the University might furnish for exhibit but that the principle be 
agreed upon that in time and when space is available the Archaeological 
and Ethnological Exhibits should finally be a part of the Natural His- 
tory Museum, leaving the present structure for Library and for collec- 
tions of antiquities of historic age. 

10. That all the material of the Museum whether or display or 
otherwise shall be available to the University for purposes of study and 
research. 

11. That the Department of the University which lends material 
may have a voice in the proper display of such material, a member of 
each Department concerned shall be appointed a representative of the 
University to consider the proper utilization of collections loaned by the 
University. 

12. That specimens lent by the University but not suited for exhi- 
bition purposes, such as unmounted skins and skeletons of animals, etc., 
may be properly prepared for exhibition purposes by the Museum, with 
the consent of the representative of the Department concerned. 

13. That the Museum shall provide proper curatorial service for 
the care of material loaned by the University, to insure its permanent 
preservation, whether such material be on exhibition or in storage. 

14. That the Museum provide a research room where such loaned 
material may be placed at the disposal of students for the purpose of 
study. 

Respectfully submitted, 


[SicNep By THE COMMITTEE.] 


The report was debated at great length by the Trustees and 
at the conclusion, it was felt that a month’s delay, to afford 
more time for study and reflection was desirable. Accordingly, 
the report was tabled for a month, and on being further con- 
sidered at the next meeting, of April 7th, 1924, it was finally 
passed. 
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At the same meeting, a new committee of seven was ap- 
pointed “to further study the question and investigate as to dup- 
lication of assets in the building we are already constructing! 
and the proposed building.” While it is not very clearly stated 
in the above, the discussion held at the time was to the general 
purport that the new committee was in a way one to suggest 
ways and means to carry the cooperation platform of April 7th, 
into effect. This committee was as follows: — 


Mr. George F. Bareis, Chairman, 
Mr. E. F. Wood 

Dr. F. C. Furniss 

Mr. J. C. Goodman 

General Edward Orton, Jr. 

Dr. W. C. Mills 

Mr. C. B. Galbreath. 


This Committee then inherits the general work of the orig- 
inal committe on Cooperation, in that it is now expected to pro- 
vide specific recommendations of cooperative acts to be per- 
formed by the two organizations. The Committee has had one 
meeting, on August 5th, 1924. 

Two matters were taken up. 

First. Has the Board of Trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity formally accepted the report of March 6th, 1924, signed 
by the joint Committee, which this Society ratified on April 7th, 
1924? 

The Secretary was instructed to get definite information on 
that matter and has subsequently found that the Board of Trus- 
tees have not adopted the report. It is not understood that they 
have refused to do so, but merely that they have not had the 
matter brought up to them. This will probably be done by Dr. 
Thompson at an early meeting. Pending their adhesion to this 
declaration of policy, this Society can take no definite steps. 

Second. In the re-allocation, of space in the building, when 
the new wing becomes available for use, which should be in the 
next two or three months, at the latest, what plans have the Di- 
rector and Secretary to suggest, to further the carrying out of 
the general scheme proposed in the Conference agreement of 
March, 1924? 

The plan ‘covers, (a) the Library consolidation and (b) the 
Museum of Natural History. 

(a) The Library project involves transfer of the books 
and documents of Ohio History from the University Library 
to the Society’s Library, their combination into one working Li- 
brary, and the appointment by the University of a competent 
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person to act as reference Librarian, with general charge of the 
Society’s library, under the General supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Society, who is to still retain his title as Librarian. 


Assuming that the Board of University Trustees will sanc- 
tion the conference report, it is apparent that nothing will be ac- 
complished unless actual physical steps are taken by the Society 
to provide new space, new shelving or stacks, and additional 
equipment. The University certainly will not or should not send 
its books down to this Library, if their accessibility and useful- 
ness is impaired thereby. It becomes necessary therefore to pre- 
pare a definite plan for the enlargement of the Society’s Library, 
as a preliminary to asking for the transfer of material to take 
place. 

The Secretary of the Society in his capacity as Librarian, 
has been urged to submit his recommendations for the space he 
will need, and to furnish estimates of the number, size, shape 
and kind of cases or stacks he will need to equip it, and an esti- 
mate of the cost of pulling out partitions, renovating the walls, 
increasing the lighting facilities, etc. He has made no report to 
the committee as yet, but he has stated orally that he has consult- 
ed an architect on the reconstruction features and is collecting 
estimates on the equipment. 

(b) The Director of the Society has not yet submitted his 
recommendations for space allocation to the committee, altho he 
is and has been ready to do so for some weeks past. It is the 
opinion of the Committee, that the Library project and the 
Museum project must both be clearly presented before the Com- 
mittee can do any further constructive work. 


Enough is already known about the Library situation to see 
that it presents a quite different problem from that of the Mu- 
seum. The Library will probably inherit the old basement rooms 
directly underneath the present Library, and these will have to 
be consolidated into one or more rooms, cleared out, cleaned, re- 
furnished and equipped. 

The floor area now occupied by the Library is 2032 feet. 
There is, in the basement beneath, going as far as the cross wall 
of the center court of the building, 3880 feet additional. If all 
of this is allocated to the Library, it would be an increase of 
about 190%. If the two north rooms are not included, the gain 
would be about 90%. It is possible that the small space may 
do for a time, but very soon the whole space will be needed for 
books and library work-rooms. 


Without any estimate, it is safe to say that a number of 
thousands of dollars must be spent, before this Society will be 
in position to ask the University Library to send its Ohio ma- 
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terial down to this Library. The task now seems so large that 
it seems to this committee unlikely that the consolidation can 
be effected before the summer of 1925. The intervening months 
will be used in preparing plans, securing the appropriation, do- 
ing the physical work, and rearranging the Society’s books and 
material, all of which is preliminary to receiving the University’s 
collection. 

The situation with regard to Museum of Natural History 
is somewhat otherwise. The space which will probably be al- 
located to the new Natural History Museum will be new, clean 
and fresh. It will require cases, undoubtedly, but much of it can 
be installed as soon as the rooms are ready and funds for mov- 
ing are provided. Since the appropriation for the salary of the 
curator of Natural History has not yet been used this year, since 
no one has been appointed, it is possible that that money could 
be re-allocated for cases, and preparation of Natural History 
material, and a start thus made earlier than will be likely in the 
case of the Library. This conclusion is also strengthened by the 
fact that the various natural history departments on the campus 
are anxious to get their exhibits out, in order to use their space 
for class work, which will tend to accelerate the movement. 


This committee sees in carrying of its project into execu- 
tion a long and arduous task — one which will be in fact a proc- 
ess of growth, rather than any sudden decision to be made. It 
sees as the result of this work, a rapid material gain by the So- 
ciety and a great accession to public interest in its work.” 

(Signed) “Epwarp Orton, Jr.” 


On motion the report was received, approved and 
ordered placed on file. 
Colonel W. L. Curry read the report on 
FORT LAURENS. 


as follows: 


Your Committee on Fort Laurens begs leave to report as 
follows: 

That a house has been erected for residence of the Superin- 
tendent of the grounds, but the amount appropriated for that 
purpose was not sufficient to complete the building entirely, and 
it is not yet occupied. It is estimated that it will require an ap- 
propriation of two hundred dollars to complete the house. 

The roadway around the grounds has been carefully im- 
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proved by scraping and leveling and is in good condition for au- 
tomobiles or other vehicles during the dry season. It is hoped 
that at an early date it will be improved by cement so that it will 
be in good condition during all seasons of the year. This his- 
toric ground is very attractive for tourists, many of whom drive a 
long distance to view this historic Fort erected by the soldiers 
of the Revolution and visitors drive around the circle every day 
during the summer and fall months. 

Hon. Oscar M. Hines, member of the Legislature from 
Tuscarawas county, who introduced and had charge of the bill 
which was passed by the Legislature appropriating the $3,000 
which has been expended for the erection of the residence and 
improvement of the grounds is deeply interested in the project. 
He reports that he is of opinion that an appropriation of about 
$200 will be required to complete the residence, but no estimate 
has been made of the expense of improving the roadway and 
planting of trees as proposed. Your committee is very desirous 
that an effort should be made to secure an appropriation by the 
Legislature during the next session, to complete the improve- 
ments as above noted. 

As is well known to members of this Society, it was largely 
through the efforts of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution that the appropriation of $3,c00 was secured. As the 
Secretary and Registrar of that Society I have conferred with 
prominent members of the Society and assure you that they will 
renew their efforts in favor of an appropriation to complete the 
improvements. 

It is therefore suggested that a careful estimate be made of 
the amount required and that a member of the Legislature be 
requested to introduce a bill on behalf of the members of this 
Society for that purpose. 

The Society of the Sons of the American Revolution pro- 
pose preparing and having published a little historical booklet 
relating to the erection of the lort, and occupation by the Army 
of the Revolution, to be not only distributed to Tourists but to 
the Public Schools in the State. They also propose planting a 
historical tree on the mound. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) W. L. Curry, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


The report was received and ordered placed on file. 
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FORT MEIGS, FORT AMANDA, FORT MIAMI AND 
THE BATTLEFIELD OF FALLEN TIMBERS. 


The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. W. J. Sher- 


man, read the report as follows: 


FORT MEIGS 


The Fort Meigs Commission has continued improvements 
at this historic spot during the past year, devoting particular at- 
tention to the landscaping and planting of the grounds where the 
Pittsburg Blues are buried, and where the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society has recently erected a monument to their memory. 
The Commission has also improved the roads and drives and in- 
stalled electric lights for the night illumination of this old Fort. 
The Biennial Legislative appropriation for these purposes was 


$8,000. 


FORT AMANDA 


An imposing monument on the bank of the Auglaize River, 
four miles north of Wapakoneta, erected some years ago by the 
State of Ohio, marks the site of this combined stockade for- 
trees, shipyard, supply station, hospital and cemetery of the War 
of 1812. 

The cemetery is well cared for by the Township, while the 
remaining grounds are largely in their natural state, which is 
sufficiently attractive to draw many visitors from the country 
around. 


FORT MIAMI 


There is nothing of importance to report in connection with 
this ancient fortification, located on the left bank of the Miami 
river, within the limits of the Village of Maumee. It is still in 
private possession, but should be the property of this Society. 


BATTLEFIELD OF FALLEN TIMBERS 


Your Committee is not a little concerned lest the Society 
forfeit title to the land secured some years ago for a monument 
to honor the memory of Mad Anthony Wayne and mark the 
site of the most decisive battle ever fought on Ohio soil. Our 
last report recorded an appeal to the legislature for $40,000.00 
and their grant of $2,000.00. This is to be expended under the 
direction of the State Architect and before June 30th, 1925, the 
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end of the biennium, but the “improvement of the grounds” has 
not yet been started. 

We wish at this time to submit the following extract from 
the deed of conveyance to the Society from Miss Clarissa C. 
Moor of the tract referred to above: 

“Provided always and these presents are upon this express 
condition that the premises hereby conveyed shall be used for a 
park and monument site and approaches. Said grantee, its suc- 
cessors and assigns shall within a period of seven years of the 
date hereof, improve said premises by grading, seeding to lawn, 
planting with shrubbery and trees and fencing, by improving 
in a suitable manner roadways upon the rights of way herein 
granted and by the erection thereon of a monument suitably com- 
memorating the Battle of Fallen Timbers, to cost not less than 
$20,000.00 and further that said grantee, its successors and as- 
signs shall provide for the upkeep and repair of said premises 
and maintain the same in an attractive condition generally.” 

This deed is recorded on page 344, vol. 549 in Lucas Coun- 
ty. It was executed Jan. 3, 1921, and recorded Jan. 28, 1921. 

We believe it is of the utmost importance that the Budget 
Committee of the Society be instructed by the Board of Trus- 
tees to use their utmost endeavor to secure a suitable appropria- 
tion from the legislature so that the conditions of the above deed 
may be fully complied with. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) W. J. SHERMAN, 


Chairman.” 


On motion the report was approved and ordered 
placed on file. 


SPIEGEL GROVE. 
The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. W. J. Sherman 
read the report as follows: 


Your Committee respectfully submit the following report of 
its activities in connection with the care and maintenance of the 
Spiegel Grove State Park and the splendid properties therein 
located. 

The Park itself has been maintained in excellent condition. 
With its broad expanse of beautiful Jawns and native forest 
trees, it today presents an unusually attractive appearance. 
There is, however, much work which should be done in the way 

Vol. XXXIII — 37. 
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of improving the drives, re-fencing the property and marking 
the trees with common and scientific names. 

The old slate roof on the residence has outlived its useful- 
ness and should be immediately renewed. This we consider an 
urgent requirement if the valuable contents of the structure are 
to be properly protected from the elements and the walls, plaster, 
wall paper and hangings are to be preserved. 

An unusually wet season has developed the fact that the 
City sewers on which these properties depend for drainage, are 
entirely inadequate, resulting in the frequent backing up of flood 
waters into the basement of the Memorial Building and a very 
considerable amount of damage to the contents. The practical 
result of this untoward condition has been to necessitate the 
abandonment of the basement of the Annex for useful purposes 
in connection with Museum work. A partial and perhaps a 
complete solution of the problem is being worked out at the pres- 
ent time by the State Architect, with a view of again placing in 
commission an old nine inch sewer leading to the south, which 
was abandoned years ago, when the City sewer was built to the 
north. 

Acting upon the suggestion in our last annual report, the 
Society has revised and increased the insurance on the residence 
and its contents, which naturally is gratifying to your Com- 
mittee. 

We regret to report that the work of installing a new and 
sufficient independent heating plant under the supervision of the 
State Architect, for which the State Board of Control has made 
ample appropriations, is still far from completion. The near ap- 
proach of the cold season naturally gives us much concern. 

The Hayes Memorial Library Book Fund, which at the 
time of our last report amounted to $20,821.26 has been un- 
touched by the Book Committee during the past year, and now 
has increased in amount very considerably. We still await ac- 
tion by the Society on our request for the purchase of additional 
stacks for the accommodation of say 5,000 volumes. 

On the first day of July last, Mrs. Dorothy Edgerton 
Wright, our very efficient Attendant at the Library, was promot- 
ed to the position of Librarian. 

Upon the resignation of Mr. Alfred Gowing as Caretaker, 
effective August Ist, 1924, Mr. Charles Joseph was appointed in 
his stead. Mr. Joseph had been previously working as laborer 
in the Park and gives promise of becoming a very satisfactory 
Caretaker. 

The attendance of visitors has been steadily increasing as 
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is evidenced by the registration list, which has been as follows, 
for the year ending Sept. Ist, 1924, viz.: 





September ..... 1147 | peers wo 
OO errs 413  fereere o» 3098 
November ..... 169 De isesosenves 1092 
December ...... 128 Dl cactasnenns 1522 
,, aereree 35 PE ccvevas 2108 
February ...... 14 

ere 177 Total... .8153 
The Maximum Sunday attendance was ........ 245 
The maximum week day attendance was........ 160 
The average daily attendance was.............. 24 
The maximum monthly attendance was......... 2108 
The average monthly attendance was........... 679 


It is proper to call attention to the fact that there are many 
visitors who do not register, so that the total attendance is much 
greater than that shown above. 

We wish here to record our acknowledgment to the Fremont 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for their voluntary services in 
connection with our “open house” on every Sunday afternoon 
during the summer season. 

Accompanying this report is the budget for the fiscal years 
ending June 30th, 1926 and 1927 as prepared and recommended 
by your Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) W. J. SHERMAN, 
Chairman. 


On motion the report was approved and ordered 
placed on file. 


EARLY OHIO SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. John R. Horst, 
read the report as follows: 


Your committee on “Early Ohio School Books” beg to re- 
port progress made by the committee as follows :— 

At the call of the chairman of the committee, the commit- 
tee met at the office of the chairman, Eight East Broad Street, 
in the city of Columbus, on the eighth day of May, 1924, at the 
hour of two o’clock in the afternoon. 

On motion, Jerry Dennis was chosen secretary of the com- 
mittee, with duties such as usually pertain to that office. 
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Thereupon, the scope of the work of the committee was dis- 
cussed informally. The ends to be attained and the methods to 
be pursued to attain these ends, too, received attention. How- 
ever, no definite conclusions were reached, or plan, or plans, 
adopted, it being the opinion of the members present that time 
would aid in the determination of these matters. 

Your chairman appointed Miss Alice Boardman, of the com- 
mittee, to look up and make memoranda of the material to be 
found in the Ohio State Library relating to descriptions of the 
exterior and interior of the school houses of the pioneers of the 
state, including descriptions of the furnishings, decorations, and 
contents of such school houses. 

The Honorable D. M. Massie, of the committee, was ap- 
pointed to make a collection of the works, particularly of the 
school text books, of Dr. Thomas C. Mendenhall, deemed by 
your committee to be worthy of preservation by the Society. 

To Mr. Jerry Dennis, of the committee, was assigned the 
work of collecting text books on arithmetic and grammar that 
were in use in the schools of the early settlements of the state. 
He already has an interesting collection of these books; but 
your committee has not passed on them finally, and they are 
therefore not yet in place in the Museum of the Society. 

Judge David Davis, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been solicited to 
make a collection of the text books written and published by Dr. 
Alfred Holbrook of the National Normal University of 
Lebanon, Ohio. Judge Davis accepted this task and has been 
actively at work. He has forwarded to your committee a num- 
ber of these text books, the copies being in excellent condition. 

Your chairman, not only as chairman of your committee 
but also as chairman of the McGuffey Memorial Alcove Com- 
mittee of the McGuffey Society of Columbus, Ohio, is persist- 
ing in his efforts to collect a complete set, all copyrights, of the 
McGuffey Readers. These McGuffey Readers are to be pre- 
sented by the McGuffey Society, with appropriate ceremonies, to 
this Society. He has, at the date hereof, about sixty volumes 
for this purpose, many of them old and rare, difficult to find. 

The work of your committee has only just begun. Your 
chairman is of the.opinion that it will take long and persistent 
efforts to make even a fair collection of “Early Ohio School 
Books”. However, the work is fascinating and there will al- 
ways be’some one to carry it on. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Joun R. Horst, 
Chairman.” 


The report was received and ordered placed on file. 
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FORT ST. CLAIR 


Mr. H. R. McPherson read the report of the Com- 
mittee as follows: 


As chairman of The Fort St. Clair Committee I have the 
honor to report as follows. 

Since securing possession of Fort St. Clair, December, 
1923, the following work has been performed on the grounds: 

Purchased 280 rods of wire for fence, and new posts for 
80 rods of old wire fence. A total of 360 rods of fence has been 
erected. Four hundred and ninety-one steel posts were secured 
for use in installing new and repairing old fences. We have re- 
moved 340 rods of old fence; secured twenty-eight 8x8 red 
cedar end posts and thirty-six 12 ft. boiler-iron post stays. We 
have removed 4o rods of the old rail-fence and placed same 
around three sides of the hill, through grove around monument, 
graves, etc. 

We have graded the avenues and placed 635 tons of crushed 
stone thereon, and have built 90 rods of a thirty-foot avenue 
through the battleground, and 80 rods of a twenty-foot avenue 
through the walnut grove; have erected a fourteen-foot drive- 
way over creek; removed and burned 230 stumps, and have 
grubbed out roots; erected a forty-foot flag-staff at entrance gate- 
way ; have used 146 feet of galvanized pipe to carry water from 
two springs through the hillside. A new entrance gateway, val- 
ued at $2500.00 is about completed, and a bronze plate, 12x18, 
installed. This plate bears the following inscription: 


This Gateway 
erected by 


PREBLE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


with funds provided 
by 
LADIES OF THE COLUMBIAN SOCIETY 
AND THE CIVIC LEAGUE. 
EATON, Ohio. 1924. 


Much labor has been required to remove brush piles, clean 
the grounds, etc., and much work is yet to be done on the west 
side of the grounds. 
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We now have a driveway leading from the main entrance 
passing through the valley, walnut grove, over the hillside, and 
through the battlefield, returning to the main entrance. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. H. Onrtt, 
Chatrman. 


On motion the report was accepted and ordered 
placed on file. 

President Campbell called attention to the fact that 
at the last Annual Meeting the Society passed a reso- 
lution complimenting Director W. C. Mills on his long 
and faithful service to the Society. 

General Orton on behalf of the Society presented 
Dr. Mills with an engrossed and framed copy of those 
resolutions, whereupon Dr. Mills in a few well chosen 
words expressed his thanks and appreciation for the 
high honor thus conferred upon him by the Society. 
The resolutions appear in full in the minutes for 1923. 


LOGAN ELM PARK. 


The Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Frank Tall- 
madge, read the report as follows: 


Your Committee takes pleasure in reporting the completion 
of the five acre tract containing in addition to the Logan Elm 
and the cabin the following memorials: The one to Chief Logan, 
the Boggs family site, and the Cresap stone with tablet exoner- 
ating Cresap, and the names of a few prominent men in pioneer 
life who were present at the Treaty and were to become famous 
as Revolutionary Officers. This tablet, however, is regrettably 
incomplete. The additional names recently secured should be 
placed upon a new tablet, for which there is ample space. 

There has been no loss by wind or lightning to the Logan 
Elm this season. The fertilization of the Elm continues to show 
splendid results. The park with its attractions continues to 
draw visitors in increasing numbers. The General Gibson 
Grove, consisting of seventy-five young trees, has been planted, 
and will grow in favor with picnickers and all lovers of nature. 
This year marks the start of permanent setting of seedlings of 
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the Logan Elm. Fifty were planted this Spring, to be followed 
by nearly one hundred more this Fall, that number being now 
ready, and when done all the space in the present grounds will 
be utilized, and this too without shrubbery of any kind. A new 
entrance roadway has been constructed, which will leave the old 
road for exit only, thus avoiding the possibility of machines 
coming in contact on the all too narrow space. When motorists 
park in order there is room for fifty machines. An overflow 
parking acreage is needed. We recommend securing as much 
land to the south as our unused fund for that purpose will per- 
mit. This acquisition should include the creek frontage, and 
would be the logical site for a resident custodian’s cottage, as it 
commands a full view directly opposite the entrance. The main 
road should be widened and the creek bank terraced. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Frank TALLMADGE, 

Chairman. 


On motion the report was received and ordered 
placed on file. 

Mr. Tallmadge added that the Park has been com- 
pleted and all that need be done in the future is take 
proper care of it. The Committee wished to thank the 
citizens of Circleville and Pickaway county for their 
cooperation. On Sunday, October 5th, Ohio History 
Day exercises will be held at the Park, a large attend- 
ance being desired. The registration book, furnished a 
few years ago, having space for 25,000 signatures, will 
shortly be filled. 

MUSEUM. 

Mr. George F. Bareis, Chairman of the Museum 
Committee, reported that no meetings had been held 
during the year, the Director and Curator having 
been occupied with work in connection with the erec- 
tion of the wing to the building, and preparing for its 
occupancy. The heads of the University Departments 
seem enthusiastic in their desire to cooperate. Mr. 
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Shetrone made some splendid finds while exploring 
mounds, the specimens being on exhibition in the ro- 


tunda. 
NECROLOGY. 


Mr. C. W. Justice, Chairman of the Committee on 
Necrology, reported that the following members have 
passed away within the past year: Professor R. G. Kin- 
kead, Columbus; Judge Lewis M. Hosea, Cincinnati; 
Clinton Cowen, Cincinnati; Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Ra- 
venna; Colonel John L. Vance, Gallipolis, and Mozart 
Gallup, Sandusky. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. F. C. Furniss, Chairman of the Committee on 
Publications, read the report as follows: 


The Onto ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HIsTorRIcAL QUARTERLY 
has been issued as usual during the past year. A better quality 
of paper has been used, which improves the illustrations. Con- 
tributions are devoted to the history of Ohio and the Northwest 
Territory, together with reports of the archzological explora- 
tions of the Society. This is a fruitful field and it is by no 
means exhausted. A cordial invitation is extended to members 
of the Society and others interested in this field to send in con- 
tributions. These may be mailed to our Secretary, Mr. C. B. 
Galbreath. 


Scenic and Historic Ohio, a brochure which catalogues 
numerous points of historic interest and scenic wonders in Ohio, 
has recently been issued jointly by the Agricultural College Ex- 
tension Service of the Ohio State University and the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society. It contains a map of 
Ohio showing the location of the points of interest to which the 
text of the pamphlet is a key. The material in the pamphlet is 
so arranged alphabetically that it affords ready access to the lo- 
cation designated on the map. The map also shows the condi- 
tion of the roads and enables the tourist to choose routes. There 
were 5,000 of these booklets printed and such has been the de- 
mand for this first issue (now almost exhausted) that it seems 
advisable to republish in the near future a more elaborate edition. 

The Hayes Diary and Letters, the publication of two vol- 
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umes of which was completed some time ago, is still passing 
through the press. As originally planned, this work was to have 
been completed in four volumes. When the fourth volume was 
in type it was found that enough manuscript remained for a 
fifth volume. This, we learn from the printer, is in type await- 
ing the index to the entire work. 

Increased appropriations for the Publications of the So- 
ciety were allowed by the last General Assembly, and though 
the cost of printing is still high, it has been possible to publish 
more than in the past. The Secretary informs me that the manu- 
script of the “Life of Governor William Allen’ has recently been 
accepted, and will soon be printed and issued by the Society in 


bound form. Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) F. C. Furniss, 
Chairman. 


On motion the report was accepted and ordered 
placed on file. 


ASH CAVE. 


Rev. Pascal A. Bright read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ash Cave as follows: 


In Benton and Laurel townships in southwestern Hocking 
County a group of exceedingly interesting places of wild natural 
beauty is found. Among these is the Ash Cave which has ob- 
tained a wider notoriety than some of the others. A partial list 
of the places includes the Rock House, Conkle’s Hollow, Crane 
Hollow, the Split Rocks, Saltpetre Caves, Cedar Falls, Old 
Men’s Cave, and Peterson’s Hollow. These attractions are all 
within a radius of a few miles. They are found in the Black 
Hand conglomerate and are the result either of erosion or 
weathering. The erosion has been very great in some of the 
canyons, as is discovered in the canyon of Queer creek where 
about 200 feet of rock is disclosed. There are miles of cliffs 
varying in height from a few feet to the above figure. Some of 
the canyons are very narrow as in Conkle’s Hollow and others 
are comparatively wide. In one of the canyons south of the Ash 
Cave a soldier of the World War hid for eighteen months after 
taking French leave from the army just before his regiment left 
Camp Sherman for France itself. 

It is proper to say that from an archeological standpoint 
there is little in this region that would call for attention, but 
from the standpoint of scenic interest it is undoubtedly one of 
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the show places of Ohio. Its interest for botanists is well known 
and Professor Robert F. Griggs has published a survey of this 
and a much larger region of which it is a part under the name 
of the Sugar Grove Region. This pamphlet is a Biological Sur- 
vey and is published by the Ohio State University. Not least 
among the attractions of the region to which a much more dis- 
tinctive name, the Queer Creek Region, might be given are the 
trees, most notable of which are magnificent hemlocks. The 
hollow below the Ash Cave affords a fine collection of a variety 
of trees. 

The group of attractions mentioned above should be State 
property, or the property of this Society, in order that they may 
be preserved for all the people. The preservation of character- 
istic spots is evidently about to be accomplished through the 
State Department of Forestry, which has gone so far in obtain- 
ing possession that their action now awaits the approval of the 
Auditor of State. 

(Signed) Pascat A. BricHrt. 


On motion the report was received and ordered 
placed on file. 


SERPENT MOUND PARK. 
The Committee on Serpent Mound Park, submitted 
the following report: 


Your committee on Serpent Mound Park take pleasure in 
reporting that during the past year general conditions at the 
Park have been good. The custodian, Mr. Guy Wallace, has 
rendered efficient and satisfactory services. He is attentive and 
courteous to visitors. 

During the year a new fence has been constructed along 
the front and west sides of the Park, greatly improving its ap- 
pearance and adding to the security of the premises. 

A new roof has been put on the barn, which is now in con- 
dition to last for many years. 

The Park with the great Serpent Effigy continues to attract 
many visitors. 

The Custodian reports that during the year 14,000 visitors 
were registered, and he estimates that as many as 10,000 did not 
register. It is gratifying to believe that the Park has afforded 
pleasure and profit to a large number of people. 


(Signed) “W. H. Core, 


Chairman.” 





<——™~™_., 
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On motion the report was accepted and ordered 


placed on file. 
LAW. 


The report of the Committee on Law was submitted, 
as follows: 


This Committee conceives that its function is to serve the 
Society in matters referred to it by the trustees or officers. No 
such matters having been referred during the year, the Commit- 
tee reports that it has held no meetings, has transacted no bus- 
iness and has no specific matter to bring to the attention of the 
Society at the annual meeting. 

(Signed) J. Epcar But er, 
Joun W. Vorys, 
Curtis C. WILLIAMS, 
J. F. Atwoop, 
CLARENCE D. LayLin.” 


The report was received and ordered placed on 


file. 
PUBLICITY. 


Mr. Arthur Johnson, Chairmat, of the Committee 
stated that the committee had held no meetings. It 
delegated to him the work of securing as much publicity 
as possible. This has been done through publication 
in newspapers of accounts concerning material coming 
to the Museum, and the other activities of the Society. 
In this work the various news services have been very 
kind in giving space, and the success has been quite 
marked. As to the extent of this publicity figures are 
not available, but the page from the Columbus Dis- 
patch, distributed at the meeting, will show what has 
been done. Articles concerning the Hayes Memorial, 
and feature stories concerning the work of the Society 
have been widely distributed and have been carried in 
news services as far away as Iowa, in more or less de- 
tail. Most of the papers have carried the name of The 
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Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society in 
connection with the articles published. (Applause.) 


SCHOENBRUNN. 


Rev. J. E. Weinland, Chairman of the Committee, 
stated that he had not realized the importance of a 
written report, but would make a short verbal report. 
“Schoenbrunn is the oldest village site in the State. For 
years it was believed that Marietta was the oldest town 
in the State of Ohio, and then the fact was unearthed 
that in 1772 a town was established about a mile and a 
half from the present City of New Philadelphia. This 
town was named Schoenbrunn — ‘beautiful spring’ — 
and by the end of the first year there had been erected 
sixty houses of squared timber, beside other houses and 
lodges for the Indians. The work to us is astonishing, 
and a great deal has been written about it during the 
past two years. Two years ago the State set aside 
$10,000 for the purchase of the site; the committee pur- 
chased twenty-four and one-half acres, upon which is a 
small building intended for use as the home of the care- 
taker. Our county historical society has spent $7,200 
for current expenses in connection with this property. 
With the approval of the State Department of Educa- 
tion we have mailed little pamphlets to schools, and 
also to churches, giving a short history of the settle- 
ment. Donations have been solicited from pupils in the 
schools, and others, to erect a church and a _ school 
house on the sites of the first church and first school 
house in the Northwest Territory. These buildings 
will be, so far as possible, duplicates of the original 
structures. The Missionary who established this little 
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city in 1772 wrote the first school-book used in Ohio — 
copies of it are extant —a spelling book in Delaware 
and English, with a number of pages in the back of the 
book containing religious information. We are proud 
of the reputation of that first school teacher, many of 
whose books are in the library at Dover. During the 
past summer we charted the two main streets of the old 
town; quite a number of relics were unearthed after be- 
ing covered for one hundred and forty years — pieces 
of china, little household articles, pieces of flint, joints, 
sills and nails from the first church, bones of various 
animals including the deer, elk, bear and raccoon, and 
a great many articles of intense interest to those who 
have seen them. It is hoped that with the aid of this 
Society we can secure a further appropriation for the 
beautifying of the town, dredging a part of the lagoon 
which extends past the spring where the Indians would 
come in their canoes and stop to attend church at the 
Mission. I am sure that when that place is once com- 
pleted and buildings are erected there will be as many 
visitors, if not more, at the site of the first town in the 
Ohio country as at any other place in the state. I hope 
it may aid in bringing attention to the history of our 
county and state. I have a number of pamphlets the 
committee has had printed, and any one desiring a copy 
can secure it after the meeting. (Applause. ) 

Chairman Campbell stated that three Trustees should 
be elected to succeed Messrs. George F. Bareis, Be- 
man G. Dawes and Edwin F. Wood, whose terms ex- 
pire. 

Dr. F. C. Furniss moved, That George F. Bareis, 
Beman G, Dawes and Edwin F. Wood be elected Trus- 
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tees to succeed themselves, and that the Secretary be 
instructed to cast the vote of the Society for them. 


The motion was seconded by Director W. C. Mills, 
and carried. The Secretary cast the vote of the So- 
ciety as directed, and Messrs. Bareis, Dawes and Wood 
were declared elected Trustees for the term of three 
years. 


On motion the meeting recessed, to meet at 2:30 
P. M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Campbell stated that Rev. J. E. Weinland 
would present the bell that rang and tolled over the 
first church built west of Pittsburgh. 


Rev. Weinland: “It was interesting to discover, 
about two years ago, that in the Museum of the Mora- 
vian Historical Society at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
there rested the first bell rung to call people to worship 
God in the Northwest Territory; the bell that hung in 
the belfry of the first church in what is now the State 
of Ohio, built at Schoenbrunn—about a mile and a half 
from New Philadelphia. An inquiry was sent to the 
officers of that organization, asking whether they 
would consent to the presentation of that bell to this 
state, the bell to be hung in a reconstructed church to 
be built at Schoenbrunn. After the matter had been 
discussed, they agreed to make the presentation; they 
considered it of sufficient importance to make it the 
main matter of business at a meeting held last week, 
and the bell was formally turned over to the State of 
Ohio, and I take great pleasure to-day in formally pre- 
senting that bell to this Society and to the State. It 
will be shipped just as soon as the Directors of the His- 
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torical Society at Nazareth are assured that every pre- 
caution will be taken to insure its safety. 


“Some day I hope every one of you can go to the old 
Church and sit in front of the old fireplace, which we 
discovered was twelve feet long and six feet deep. We 
will have candlesticks along the wall, we will serve you 
on a Moravian service such as was used one hundred 
and fifty years ago, when the Moravians held services 
there. 

“T know the State of Ohio will prize the bell and take 
good care of it if any such thing should happen as the 
restoration ever being abandoned.” 


Secretary Galbreath: “It seems to me it is proper at 
this time to state for the information of all present that 
Reverend Weinland is the last in lineal succession of 
a series of Ministers beginning with Heckewelder and 
Zeisberger. He is the present Minister of the Mora- 
vian Church at Dover, Ohio. (Applause.) 


Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, Chairman of the committee 
appointed to draft resolutions of respect to the memory 
of Daniel J. Ryan, made the following report: 


IN MEMORIAM DANIEL J. RYAN. 


Wuereas, It has pleased Divine Providence to remove 
from our midst our co-worker, associate and friend, Honorable 
Daniel Joseph Ryan, and 

Wuereas, He had been a life member of this Society al- 
most from the time of its organization, a member of the Board 
of Trustees for thirty-five years and second Vice President at 
the time of his death, and 


Wuereas, Through all these years he was active in the up- 
building of the Society, a frequent contributor to the Ohio Ar- 
cheological and Historical QuaRTERLY and a constant student 
and writer of the history of our state, therefore 
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Be it Resolved by the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 

Society; 

That in the death of Honorable Daniel Joseph Ryan the 
Society and the state has sustained a great loss, his associate 
members and officers a sincere friend and active co-worker. Mr. 
Ryan was for two terms a member of the General Assembly and 
for almost four years held the important office of Secretary of 
State, a position which he resigned to accept appointment as 
Chief Commissioner of the World’s Columbian Exposition. He 
was author of a number of books and important monographs 
among which were Arbitration between Capital and Labor, A 
Short History of Ohio, The Cwil War Literature of Ohio and 
co-author with Honorable Emilius O. Randall of the History of 
Ohio, The Rise and Progress of an American State, in five vol- 
umes. He was the friend and associate of the distinguished 
men of Ohio for the past quarter of a century. He was patri- 
otically devoted to his state and nation, faithfully discharged all 
public trust and left a record of achievement in which we take 
especial pride. 


Resolved, 


That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his wife 
and family as evidence of our respect and sincere sympathy in 
their sad bereavement. 

ARTHUR C. JOHNSON, 
(For the committee on resolutions.) 


President Campbell introduced Mr. Walter McKin- 
ney, a life member of the Society, who presented a por- 
trait painting, from life, of Simon Kenton, illustrious 
pioneer and Indian fighter. In presenting this priceless 
portrait, Mr. McKinney read a most interesting paper 
on Simon Kenton, the painter of his portrait and the 
maker of the frame. This paper, with illustrations, 
will appear in the January QUARTERLY. 

President Campbell, in behalf of the Society, accept- 
ed the portrait, “painted from life almost a century 
ago.” 

General Edward Orton, Jr., then presented four 
portrait paintings of four noted Indian chieftains of 
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the Blackfoot Nation— also made from life. These 
paintings were purchased and presented to the Society 
by four of its trustees — General Edward Orton, Jr., 
Dr. F. C. Furniss, Arthur C. Johnson and Joseph C. 
Goodman. General Orton gave a brief notice of the 
painter of the portraits and interesting sketches of the 
four Indian chieftains. His address in full, with ac- 
companying illustrations, will appear in the January 
QUARTERLY. 

Following this presentation, President Campbell 
said: 

“T want to thank the donors, four Trustees of this 
Society, for this valuable contribution to the ethnologi- 
cal history of our country. I feel I should thank you, 
General Orton, personally, for your wonderful com- 
mand of the Blackfoot language. Not to be outdone 
either by George Karb or General Orton in the knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, | am going to introduce a 
real, live Indian of the Blood tribe. His name in our 
language is Buffalo Child Long Lance. His name in 
the tongue so ably expounded by the General is En- 
ui-poka In’-us-twan. 

“This gentleman is in some ways the most unique 
person we have ever had address this Society. He was 
born on the border of Montana and Alberta. He was 
educated at the Carlisle Indian School, in this country, 
and in 1915 he was appointed a cadet at West Point by 
President Wilson. These appointments are made a 
year ahead of entrance, and before that year expired 
he had enlisted in the Canadian contingent of the Brit- 





(On previous pages of this issue of the Quarterly will be found the address of 
Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance.) 
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ish army. More than a year before we got into the 
war this brother of ours went over on his own account 
and became a captain in command of a battalion of the 
British army. I think that is a great history. 

But my blood boils when I think of what we put up 
with before we went into the war. When they sank 
the Lusitania, when they murdered innocent women 
and children, we had so many pacifists and traitors and 
pro-Germans in this country that we were afraid to go 
to war. So far as I know, that is the only blot upon the 
history of the United States of America, that they did 
not declare war within twenty-four hours after the 
Lusitania was sunk. (Applause. ) 

“T want to introduce this patriot who went to fight 
battles that were the battles not only of the allies but 
of the United States and of humanity; not only a great 
American with a lineage further back than ours—I 
have an American lineage, if I live six years longer, 
that will be three centuries, his may be for all I know 
three thousand years —I introduce him as an Ameri- 
can citizen, as a soldier, a brother man and a man whom 
we delight to honor.” (Applause. ) 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


SociETy BUILDING, 
Co_uMBus, OHIO, 
OcTOBER 2, 1924. 
Present: Messrs. Campbell, Bareis, Prince, Good- 
man, Johnson, Wood, Furniss and Dawes. 
On motion of Mr. Wood, duly seconded, James E. 
Campbell was elected President of the Society. 


Professor Prince moved that George F. Bareis be 
elected First Vice President of the Society. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Johnson the motion was amended to 
provide for the election of George F. Bareis as First 
Vice President; General Edward Orton, Jr., as Second 
Vice President; Edwin F. Wood as Treasurer; W. C. 
Mills as Director; H. C. Shetrone as Curator, and C. B. 
Galbreath as Secretary, Librarian and Editor. The mo- 
tion as amended was duly seconded and carried. 

Treasurer Wood read a list of the names of the of- 
ficers and employes of the Society, together with the 
salaries paid to each such officer or employe, as follows: 


William C. Mills, Director and Archeologist ......... $3,500 
C. B. Galbreath, Secretary, Editor and Librarian...... 3,500 
H. C. Shetrone, Curator of Archzology.............. 2,500 
Be. FH. We, FO vcs es cccenescacsvcsvsesepene 300 


(The foregoing have already been elected, and their salaries 
are fixed by the appropriation bill.) 


Bi. BR. Geemeie, TIGE. 6:65 ccc cccverveccevscansess 1,500 
Helen M. Mills, Assistant Librarian.............eee0- 1,500 
Bee S, Te, CE vin ck cccccaspocesecieenvace< 1,500 
Margaret M. Fry, Index Clerk and Stenographer...... 1,320 


S. L, Eaton, Superintendent of Building.............. 1,800 
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De, Fe, DE ccc ccevcevardersasccssovcssdoedes 960 
i: ey I, ED cb cendeweeseevsnetesbedssousas g60 
EY 65 os ccnenguieeeeeaenkeebeseeeeen 1,200 
6 a , PN, sc ccaseesacsousseenees 1,800 
R. K. McCann, eat WRCR. 2. cc ccccvcvcccccceces 1,000 
Warren Cowan, Caretaker of Fort Ancient............ 360 
Guy Wallace, Caretaker of Serpent Mound Park...... 240 
Austin J. Wilson, Caretaker of Logan Elm Park....... 50 
Ch a ET 5. pcdcccccdcsecsvsnsgoesecee 360 


Charles Joseph, Caretaker, Spiegel Grove State Park.... 1,200 
Attendant, Spiegel Grove State Park 
S| ee ere ere ae 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Wright, Librarian, Spiegel Grove State 
PE -sAcdendcesececusacrevinnandedasbandss teens 1,500 








Mr. Wood suggested that the election of the attend- 
ant at Spiegel Grove State Park, and the selection of 
the men to receive wages at that Park, be delegated to 
the Spiegel Grove Committee. He then moved, That 
all employes named be elected, and the positions filled 
as listed. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. Wood then explained that the general assembly 
appropriated $2,000 for a Curator of Natural History, 
which position has not been filled. 

President Campbell announced that a meeting would 
be called for October 16th. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 
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Harding, President Warren G., 107, 187. 

Harness, Edwin J., associate of Felix 
Renick, 32, 35, 40. 

Harness, Joseph, 5. 

Harris, Mary, Story of, 283-300; first 
white woman settler in Ohio, 283; 
controversy concerning, 283-284; false 
statements in histories, 284; Coshoc- 
ton county histories mislead, 284; true 
sketch of Mary Harris’ life, 285-290; 
Deerfield massacre, 285; Mary Harris 
a captive, carried to Canada, 285-286; 
training, 286-287; becomes a Catholic, 
287; marries, 287; testimony to, by 


Christopher Gist, 288; James Smith 
also, 288-289; Robert Eastman cor- 
roborates her story, 289; summary, 


290; false story in “Legend of the 
White Woman,” 290-299; sources, in- 
accuracies, discrepancies, anachron- 
isms, 290-298; all successfully com- 
bated, 290-299. 

Harrison, General William H., 86; favors 
Indian land purchases, 435-436; makes 
large purchases, 436, 440; deplores 
effect of liquor on Indians, 437-438; 
pleads for justice to red man, 438 
439; complains of high price of land, 
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Harrison, General Wm. H. — Concluded. in Northwest Territory, 261; first 
440; bribes chiefs, 441; opposes divi- | judges in the Northwest Territory, 
sion of Indiana Territory, 442; sus- 361; influence of Puritan ideals, 361- 
pected of playing politics, 442; re- 362; first court in Northwest Terri- 
ports peace on the frontier, 444; re- tory, 362; General Rufus Putnam 
ceives the “Prophet,” 445; makes quoted, 362; early courts deseribed, 
favorable reports, 445-446; sympathizes 362-363; wide travels of judges, 363; 
with Indians, but covets their lands, Recollections of life in Ohio quoted, 
446; corresponds with United States 363-364; high standard of morals, 361; 
Secretary of War, 447; buys three severe punishments, 364; prices fixed 
million acres of land, 447; begins war by court, 364; Cincinnati settled, 364- 
preparations, 448; sees in Indian ac- 365; first courthouse and jail in Mar- 
tivity the hand of Great Britain, 448- ietta, 364; criminal laws promulgated, 
449; marches against the “Prophet,” 367; various punishments, 367-369; Sab- 
and defeats him at Tippecanoe, 452- bath observance, 369; speedy justice, 
453; is rebuked by Tecumseh, 453; 369; law for building county jails, 
collects a company of volunteers, 456; 370; land offered to state for building 
is chosen military leader, 467; Bat- state prison, 371; offer accepted, 371; 
tle of Raisin River, 468; victory at Columbus laid out, 371; committee 
the Thames, 469. appointed to consider building of 

Hayden, Peter, 405-407, 409. State prison, 572; first penitentiary 

Hayne, Robert Y, 111, 129; Webster’s built, 372; description, 373-374; first 
reply to, 132; Webster’s eulogy of prisoners in penitentiary, 374; a new 
Ohio precipitates the Webster-Hayne building needed — built, 374; enlarged 
Debate, 134; resents Webster’s refer- plans, 374-375; workshops included, 
ences to slavery, 134-135; partner of 375; convict labor introduced, 375; 
Thomas S, Grimke, 303, 304. new penitentiary described, 376; prison 

Health, Poor, among Indians, 520-521; labor, 376; cost, 376; great increase 
made a world correspondent, 529. of crime, 377; need for further en- 

Heaton, Mr., imports cattle from Eng- largement, 377; new building urged, 
land 22. 378; Auburn plan of solitary con- 

Hedrick, H. L., 324. finement urged, 378; fire at the pen- 

Hegler, E., 43. itentiary, 378; old prison undesirable, 

Henry, John, of Maryland, 125, 378; new building urged, 379; com- 

Henry, John, his mission to New Eng- mittee urges removal from Colum- 
land, 462, bus, 379; Zanesville suggested as site, 

Herdbook, First ever published, 64-55. 379; Columbus chosen, 379; directors 

Hicks, Miss Clara Belle, ‘‘The History selected, 379; their duties, 379; Na- 
of Penal Institutions in Ohio to 185%,” thaniel Medbury chosen superintend- 
359-426. ent of buildings, 379-380; site decided 

Hiermann, Rev. Francis, speaks at ded- upon and land bought, 380; new pen- 
ication of Peter Navarre memorial, itentiary erected, 381; occupied, 381; 
86. first women’s building, 381-382; total 

Higginson, Thomas W., 218. cost, 382; litigation, 382; inspectors 

Hills, F. P., 350, appointed, 385; James Kooken chosen 

Hinsdale, Dr. Burke A., 154. Keeper, 383; duties of inspectors, 

Historical Society of Clark County, 494, 383-381; election of keeper, 384; his 
499. duties, salary, etc. 285; state agent 

“The History of Penal Institutions in chosen, his duties, salary, etc., 385- 
Ohio to 1850,” 359-426; early terri- 386; H. Brown appointed Director, 
torial period, 359-370; character of 386-387; first physician selected, 387; 
early settlers, 359-360; Washington’s aims and policies, 387-3888; discipline, 
testimony, 359-36); growth of Mari- 888; B. Wright chosen Keeper, 3§9; 
etta, 350; influence of New England, N. McLean succeeds, 389; other keep- 
360; French, Irish, Germans, etc., 361; ers, and abolishment of office, 389; 
influence of the South, 361; leaders methods of punishment, 389-390; the 
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stepping mill, 390; Bibles provided, 
390; chaplains, 390-392; prison labor, 
392-394; commutation of sentence, 394- 
395; satisfactory results, 394-395; 
health of prisoners, 395-396; cholera 
in penitentiary, 396; board of direct- 
ors, 397; warden, his duties, 398; 
offices of superintendent of building 
and warden temporarily united, 389; 
R. Bigelow appointed first chaplain, 
399; I. Cool named deputy warden, 
400; his duties, 400; Dr. M. S. Wright 
chosen physician, 400; H. Z. Mills ap- 
pointed clerk, 400; directors visit 
many other prisons, 400-401; new rules 
enforced, 401; aims of the new pen- 
itentiary, 401: chaplain dropped, 401; 
Y. M. Prison Society of Columbus 
supplies place, 401-402; S. F. Mills 
acts as chaplain, 402; J. B. Finley, 
also, builds up a library, 402; Miss 
M. Williams chosen women’s matron, 
403; severe punishments, 403; public 
opinion aroused, 405; Warden Pat- 
terson mitigates punishments, 405; 
contract labor introduced, 406-410; 
opposed, 408; hostility of Legislature, 
408-409; forbids renewal of contracts, 
409; they expire, 409; Warden Stad- 
den removed, 410; Asiatic cholera at 
Penitentiary, 410-412; many deaths, 
410-411; discipline relaxed, 411-412; 
good behaviour of prisoners, 412; 
many win pardons, 412; Penitentiary 
becomes a source of income to the 
State, 412-413; other improvements, 
413; Warden Dewey advocates erec- 
tion of House of Correction for boys, 
413; Legislative committee urges more 
progressive methods, 414; appendix, 
containing rules of New Penitentiary, 
414-420; names of officers 1834-1850, 
421-422; bibliography, 423-426. 
Hoar, Senator George F., 154, 

Hobart, Mrs. Lowell F., accepts memo- 
rial to Fort Gower, 89; presides, &9. 
Hockingport, Dedication of tablet at, 87- 

4. 
Hodgdon, Samuel, letter tu, from Tim- 
othy Pickering, 112-114. 
Hosterman, A. D., 493, 499. 
Howe, Elias, 220, 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward, 224. 
Howe, Samuel G., 218, 220, 224, 
Howell, David, 117, 131, 133, 136, 
Howells, William C., quoted, 363-364. 





Hoyt, Helen O., ““What the Trees teach 


us,” poem, 81. 
Hull’s defeat, 467; fires the West, 467. 
Hume, Dr, R. H., 499. 
Huston, James A., 62-63. 


Illinoia, 119. 
Illustrations: 
Felix Renick, 1. 
Residence of, and Monument to, Felix 

Renick, 18. 

Bronze Plate on Monument to Felix 

Renick, 23. 

Facsimile of title-page of Renick’s sale 

catalogue, 42. 

Residence of Felix Renick on Indian 

Creek Farm, 53. 

Silver Trophies won by Felix Renick, 53. 

Visitors at Dedication of Monument 
to Renick, 61. 

Descendants of Felix Renick at Ded- 
ication, 61. 

Aaron Miller, 68. 

Marker and Tablet at Fort Gower, 94. 

Frank L. Packard, 106, 

Nathan Dane, 110. 

Map of Cessions of Territory of the 
United States after the Revolution, 
113. 

Map of Proposed Division of the 
Western Territory in Jefferson’s 
Plan, 120. 

Map of Division of the Western Ter- 
ritory in the Ordinance of 1774, 122. 

Map of Division of Northwest Ter- 
ritory proposed by Grayson, 1786, 
124. 

Facsimile of Ordinance of 1787, as 
first printed, 129-141. 

George H, Pendleton, 181, 

Winthrop Sargent, from photograph 
of painting by Stuart, 228. 

Winthrop Sargent, from mezzotint by 
St. Memin, 234. 

Thomas Smith Grimke, from photo- 
graph of painting in Miami Univer- 
sity Library, 302. 

Dr. William Oxley Thompson, 313. 

Charles Sprague Sargent and John 
Singer Sargent, 32% 

Facsimile from Interview with Gen- 
eral Grant, 322, 

Howard Carter, 333. 

Facsimile of Signature of Howard 
Carter, 333. 

Count Byron Khun de Prorok, 335, 
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Illustrations — Concluded. 

Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, 337. 

Facsimile of signature of the Chief, 
337. 

Thomas Wildcat Alford, 338. 

Monument to Leatherlips, 341. 

Wright Group of Earthworks, 342. 

Circular Enclosure, Wright works, 
345. 

Stone Mound, Wright works, 346. 

Cremated Burial, Wright works, 348. 


Stone-covered Burial, Krumm mound, 
351. 

Stone-covered Burial, exposed, Krumm 
mound, 351, 

The Smith works, 352. 

Human Parietal, with Arrow Wound, 
McGuerer Burial Site, 354. 
Interior Aspect of Fig. 9, 355. 
Human Vertebra, Pierced by 

Arrow-point, 355. 
Court House and Jail at Marietta, 
Ohio, 366. 
Scene at the Ohio Penitentiary, Co- 
lumbus, 404. 
Ohio Penitentiary, 407. 
Henry Clay, 460, 
William Henry Harrison, 460. 
George Rogers Clark Monument, 479. 
Adam Willis Wagnalls, 601. 
Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls Jones, 503. 
Wagnalls Memorial, Lithopolis, Ohio, 
505. 
Buffalo Child Long Lance, 517. 
Immigration, before and after 1812, 472. 


Flint 


Indian Creek Farm, home of Felix 
Renick, 10, 59; submerged in flood 
of 1913, 35, 

Indians: kill pioneers, 7; Chief Logan, 
6, 8, 15, 80; defeated at Point Pleas- 
ant, U4; Felix Renick’s contact with, 
14-17; Logan’s speech, 15; Renick’s 
map of Indian towns, 16-17; Indian 
fight, 17; picture of Indian life, 17-18; 
Cornstalk and treaty at Camp Char- 
lotte, 92; St. “lair’s expedition 
against, 237-273; depredations by, 276- 
280; Robert Elliot killed by, 278-279; 
Iroquois, 285; Deerfield massacre, 285; 
Caughnawagas, 285-287; “Praying In- 
dians,” 286; story of Eagle Feather, 
292-298; Chief Long Lance speaks in 
Columbus, 336, at Logan Elm, 336; 
sketch of Thomas Wildcat Alford, 
descendant of Tecumseh, 339-340; sale 
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of their land, in the West, one cause 
of War of 1812, 428, 434-440; British 
influence upon, 440-457; rise of Te- 
cumseh, 445-452; Battle of Tippecanoe, 
452-454; massacres, 456-457; death of 
Tecumseh, 469; Indian menace ends, 
469; what it cost, 469; demand recog- 
nition as a nation, 471; address on, 
by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, 
618-526; Indian languages, 518519; 
deterioration of the tribes, 520, phy- 
sically, 520, 522; prevalence of tuber- 
culosis, 521; the sun dance, 521; In- 
dian nomenclature, 521-522; dancing, 
and marriage customs, 522-523, 6525- 
526; food, 522-523; the calendar, 523; 
tribal customs, 623, suffrage, 523; 
amusements, races, etc., 524; early 
rising, 524; honesty, 524; family life, 
524; eloquence, 525; how history is 
recorded, 525. 

Indian barrier-state, 470-471. 

Ingalls, J. J., quoted, 221. 

Iroquois Indians, 285; 620. 


Jackson, Andrew, 185. 


Jefferson, Thomas, on committee on form 
of government of Western Territory, 
117, 133; report of committee, 117-119; 
a second report, 120-121; votes against 
slavery, 121, 133; his plan called im- 
practical, 123; goes to France, 123; 
129; 131; Benton ascribes authorship 
of Ordinance to him, 131, 136, 137, 
142, 143; Governor Coles fails in his 
attempt, 144-146; Senator Benton on 
authorship, 146; Dane’s alteration of 
Jefferson’s proposal, 151, 155, 158, 169, 
173. 

Jefferson, Fort, 237. 

Jencks, Thomas A., makes “starting- 
point of civil service reform,” 186. 
Jenks, Leland H., “The John Brown 

Myth,” criticism of, 218-224, 
“Joannasburg,” 529. 
“The John Brown Myth,” by Leland 
H. Jenks, criticized, 218-224, 
Johnson, Richard M., 468. 
Johnson, Will, of The Short-Horn World, 


speaks on Ohio Shorthorns, 64-65; 
extracts from address, 665. 

Johnson, William S., 123. 

Johnson and Burdell, 406. 

Jones, Mrs. Howard, originates Ohio 


Ilistory Day, 104; tribute to, 531, 
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Jones, Dr. Howard, entertains party on 
Ohio History Day, 533. 
Jones, Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls, 500-501. 


Kansas, statues of men from, in Statuary 
Hall, Washington, 220-221. 

Kean, John, 175, 

Keck, Charles, sculptor, 497. 

Keifer, General J. Warren, delivers ad- 
dress at dedication of monument to 
George Rogers Clark, 498-499, 

Kelley, Alfred, 379. 

Kellogg, Joseph, captive among Indians, 
287. 

Kelly, Edward S., 65. 

Kennan, George, sketch of, 224-226; birth, 
224; education, 224; life in Near East, 
224; in America, 224-225; investigates 
Russian exile system, 225; writer, lec- 
turer and war correspondent, 225; 
ejected from Russia, 225; reports 
eruption of Mt. Pelee, visits Far 
East, California, England, 225-226; 
list of his works, 226; marriage, death, 
226, 

Kenyon College, receives cattle from 
English breeder, 41. 

King, Rufus, on origin of Ordinance of 
1787, 111-112; 181; 133; 136. 

Kooken, James, first Keeper at Ohio 
Penitentiary, 383; his character, 388. 

Krumm, C. S., 350. 

Krumm mound, exploration of, 350-352. 

Kuntz, Mark, pioneer on the Tuscarawas, 
283. 


Lafayette, Marquis de, compared with 
Robert Raikes, 306-307; McGuffey So- 
ciety of Columbus suggests centen- 
nial celebration of his visit to Ohio, 
323-324. 

Land, Government, exempt from taxation, 
121. 

Lands, Military, suggested as reward for 
officers and soldiers, 114-117. 

“The Larger Patriotism,” address by 
Dean Edwin Chubb, 89. 

Lathrop, Dr. H., 411. 

“Law in History,” address by Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney, 97-101. 

Lee, Richard Henry, sketch of, 172-174. 

Legend of the White Woman, Mitch- 
ener’s, 290-299. 

Leonard, Byram, 322, 389, 

Leonard, Lewis A., Life of Alphonso 
Taft,” excerpts from, 221-323. 
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Li Hung Chang, 529, 


‘Lincoln, Abraham, John J. Ingall’s esti- 


mate of, 221, 

Lithopolis, Ohio, 500; Letters to, 502; 
Wagnalls Memorial, 501-504. 

Logan, James, Mingo Chief, 6, 8, 80; 
text of his speech, 15. 

Logan, John A., 187, 

Logan Elm, 15; seedling from, planted 
at State House, 80-86; poem on, by 
C. B. Galbreath, 105; Ohio History 
Day observed at Logan Elm Park, 
104; Chief Long Lance speaks at, 336. 

Logan Historical Society, 15-16. 

Logston, Joe, noted frontiersman, 17. 


Long Lance, Chief Buffalo Child, speaks 
at Annual Meeting of Ohio State 
Archzological and Historical Society, 
336; introduced by Ex-Governor Camp- 
bell, 336; text of address, 5184526; 
speaks on Ohio History Day at Lo- 
gan Elm Park, 336, 516, 530-583; at 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce, 516; 
at the Exchange Club, 516; excerpts 
from Watchman, concerning Ohio 
History Day, 581-532; from Circle- 
villa Union Herald, 582-583; great 
success of meeting, 530-533; joins 
Prince of Wales’ party in Canada, 
526. 

Louisiana purchase, 435. 

Loving cup, gift of Miss Helen Deshler 
to Battleship Ohio, is transferred to 
Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Society, 527. 

Lowndes, William J., and the War of 
1812, 459. 

Ludlow, William, 373. 

Luskey, Henry, 414. 


McArthur, Ex-Governor Duncan, 28; let- 
ter to Felix Renick, 39-40; quoted, 378. 


M’Coy, 406. 
McGrew, John B., 493. 
McGuerer, Chauncey, 353, 


McGuerer Burial Site, 353-358; discovered, 
353; explored, 353-858. 


McGuffey, William H., excerpts from 
reader of, on Robert Raikes, 306- 
307; on North American Indians, 


read on Ohio History Day, 532. 


McGuffey Society, adopts resolution con- 
cerning Lafayette centenary, 323-324. 


McKinley, William, 183. 
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McLaughlin, 
382-383, 
McLene, Jeremiah, 388. 


Mrs. Martha, reimbursed, 


Madison, President James, joins war 
party, 462; annexes Spanish West 
Florida, 465; seeks further annex- 
ation, 465; calls out militia, 465, 

Maris, Dr. G. W., 411. 

Maritime rights, disregard of, one cause 
of War of 1812, 471-472. 

Markham, Edwin, address at funeral of 
A. W. Wagnalls, 504-514. 

Martin, Mrs, James, 535, 


Massie, Colonel Nathaniel, his work as a 
pioneer, 19. 
Meckstroth, J. A., address at dedication 
of James E. Campbell Elm, 84-85. 
Medbery, Nathaniel, first superintendent 
of buildings at Ohio Penitentiary, 
380; first warden of the new peni- 
tentiary, 398. 

Meigs, Governor Return J., suggests a 
state prison in Ohio, 371; 387. 

Mellott, M. H., 493. 

Memorials, The Significance of, 477-491. 


Mendenhall, Dr. 
of, 216. 

Merriam, John M., quoted, 154. 

Merwin, Mrs. James T., presides at ded- 
ication of tablets at Fort Gower, 89. 

Metropotamia, 119. 

Michigania, 119. 

Migration, 121. 

Miller, Aaron, Diary, 67-79; 
family, 67-68; with six 
travels to Ohio; after prospecting for 
a month, buys farm in Highland 
County, 76-77. 

Miller, Daniel, 68, 

Miller, Jacob, 68. 

Miller, Jesse, 68. 

Miller, Moses, 67. 

Miller, Peter, 68. 

Miller, Thurman, “Dusty,” 68, 

Miller, William H., 68. 

“Millerites,” 329. 

Milne, 65. 

Missouri, John Brown’s raid on, 222. 


Thomas Corwin, death 


birth, 67; 


companions 


Mitchener, Charles H., “Historic Events 
in the Tuscarawas and Muskingum 
Valleys, etc., 290; sketch of, 290-291. 

Mitchener’s “Legend of the White Wom- 
an, and Newcomerstown,” by George 
F, Smythe, 283-300. 
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Monroe, James, favors natural boun- 
daries for states, 123; chairman of 
committee om forming new states, 
123. 

Monuments: to Felix Renick, 59-65; in 
honor of Lord Dunmore, and Colonel 
Robert Patterson, at Hockingport, 
Ohio, 87; to George Rogers Clark, 
on site of Battle of Piqua, 492-499; 
in honor of Jonathan Alder, 533-536. 


Moore, Charles, 102. 

Morrison, Dr. J., 411. 

Morrow, Governor Jeremiah, 377. 

Munro, Dana A., 102, 

Myers, Allen O., on Civil Service Re- 
form, 201. 

“The Mythical Exposition of a ‘Myth’,” 
by C. B. Galbreath, 218-22. 


National Intelligencer, 146. 

Nationalistic spirit, War of 1812 result 
of, 473; victorious, 474. 

Navarre, Peter, Day, celebrated, 86; pro- 
gram, 86; brief sketch, 86. 

New England, opposes War of 1812, 458; 
refuses to fight, 466; happy over end 
of war, 471. 

Noble, Henry C., 414. 

North vs. South, in the making of the 
Ordinance of 1787, 131. 

Northwest Company, 444. 


Obituaries: 

Baker, Purley A., 216. 
Carpenter, Frank G., 528-530. 
Kennan, George, 224-226. 
Mendenhall, Thomas C., 215. 
Packard, Frank L., 106-108, 
Scott, Austin, 328-330. 

Wagnalls, Adam W., 500-509; 615. 

Ohio, Battleship, silver service of, trans- 
ferred from Navy Department to 
Ohio State Archzxological and His- 
torical Society, 527; also loving-cup, 
bell and two flags, 527. 

Ohio Company for the Importation. of 
English Cattle; organized, 28-29; sends 
buyers abroad, 30-40; purchases cat- 
tle, 35, 40-41; holds sale, 49-51; closes 
up affairs, 49; is praised, 52. 

Ohio Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, unveil tablet at Fort Gower, 
87-94. 

Ohio History Day, 104; great success of 
meeting this year, 530-533. 
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Ohio, Scenic and Historic, by P. H. EI- 
wood and H. L. Hedrick, 324-325. 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society, presents to Ohio memorial 
tree, 80-86; accepts custodianship of 
Felix Renick monument, 62-63; gives 
reception to American Historical As- 
sociation, 101; gives smoker also, 101; 
possesses copy of Winthrop Sargent’s 
Journal, 273; hears address by Indian 
Chief, 336; explores Wright group of 
pre-historic earthworks, 341-358;  re- 
ceives silver service, flags and bell 

from Battleship Ohio, 527, 

Ohio, State of, importance of, as breeder 
of Shorthorns, 65; Webster’s eulogy 
of, precipitates Webster-Hayne de- 
bate, 134; vs. Abigail Church, defend- 
ant, 206-214. 

Ohio State University, holds silver jubi- 
lee dinner in honor of President W. 
O. Thompson, 313-317. 

Ohio University Girls’ Glee Club, 88-89. 

Ohio-Virginia boundary, lawyer in case, 
205. 

“Ohio’s Contribution to National Civil 
Service Reform,” 176-204; the great- 
ness of Ohio, 176; statesmen vs. pol- 
iticans, 176-178; ancestry of George 
H. Pendleton, 178; birth, 179; edu- 
cation, pupil of W. H. McGuffey, 
179; travels, 179; becomes Democrat, 
179; his independence, 180; state sen- 
ator, 180; in Congress, 189; runs for 
Vice-president, 189-181; defeated, also 
for Congress, 181-182; advocate of pay- 
ment in greenbacks, 182; candidate 
for governor of Ohio, 182; defeated 
by R. B. Hayes, 182; Pendleton- 
Garfield Debate, 183; compared to 
McKinley - Campbell Debate, 183; 
elected to United States Senate, 183; 
the spoils system, 184; death of Presi- 
dent Garfield, 184-185; civil service re- 
form initiated, 185-188; sketch of civil 
service reform, 185-202; Civil War 
crowds out, 186; bills introduced by 
Charles Sumner and Thomas Allen 
Jencks, 186; endorsed by George W. 
Curtis and Carl Schurz, 186; by Presi- 
dent U. S. Grant, 187; first president 
to recommend Congressional action on 
civil service reform, 1&7; quotations 
from annual messages, 187-190; from 
second inaugural, 189; disappointed 
in Congress, 190; Congress authorizes 
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Civil Service Commission, 189-190; 
not renewed, 191; President Hayes 
friendly to movement, 191; quotations 
from messages, 191-193; no advance 
steps taken, 193; President James A. 
Garfield, attitude toward Civil Serv- 
ice Reform, 193-194; attitude of Dem- 
ocratic party, 194; the “spoils sys- 
tem,” 195-197; quotation from San 
Francisco Call, 195; George H. Pen- 
dleton espouses the cause, 196; quo- 
tations from speeches, 196-198; Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, 198; Pendleton chief influence 
in enacting law, 198; a word as to 
“practical politicians,” 199; law 
passed and approved, January 16, 
1883; 199; courage of Pendleton, 199; 
contest for re-nomination, 200; let- 
ter of ex-Senator Allen G. Thurman, 
200-201; Pendleton defeated by Payne, 
202; election of Cleveland, 202; his 
debt to Pendleton, 202; appoints Pen- 
dleton minister to Germany, 203; 
death of Pendleton, 203; family, 203; 
characteristics of “Gentleman George,” 
203-204; the law his monument, 204. 


“Ohio’s only Witchcraft Case,” by Albert 


Douglas, 205-214. 


One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment, 


O. N. G., at dedication of Clark 
Monument, 492. 


Orders in Council, failure to withdraw, 


one cause of War of 1812, 464; con- 
cessions of Great Britain, 463-464. 


Ordinance of 1784, 121, 123. 
“The Ordinance of 1787, its Origin and 


Authorship,” 111-175; its great im- 
portance, 111; its origin, 111-112; rival 
claims to authorship, 111-112, 128-170; 
proposal to reward soldiers with land, 
112; a new state proposed, 112; Tim- 
othy Pickering’s plan for allotment 
of military lands, 114-117; committee 
of Continental Congress, reports, 117- 
121; second report, 119; provisions, 
121; ordinance of 1784 in force for 
three years, 121; Monroe’s ideas, 123; 
Congressman William Grayson’s sug- 
gestions, 123; new committee reports 
on government of Western Territory, 
124-128; text of first Ordinance, 125- 
128; compared with later one, 128-129; 
W. F. Poole’s opinion as to author- 
ship, 129; the question one of national 
interest, 129; Webster’s speech on 
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“The Ordinance of 1787’ — Concluded. 
Foot resolution, 129-130; Senator Ben- 
ton replies to Webster, 130-132; as- 


cribes authorship of Ordinance to 
Jefferson, 131; Webster’s reply to 
Hayne, 132-134; references of Web- 


ster to Ohio precipitate Webster- 
Hayne debate, 134; Hayne throws 
down gauntlet, 134-135; letter from 
Dane, 136-137; notes on the Ordinance, 
137-143; Governor Coles on its author- 
ship, 144-146; Senator Benton sup 
ports Jefferson’s claim, 146-147; Peter 
Force on the Ordinance, 147, 148-149; 
Poole’s opinion, 147-153; new light, 
147; the two ordinances compared, 
148-149; a new claimant, 150-170; Dr. 
B. A. Hinsdale supports him, 154-155; 
the claims of Cutler, 158-162; the ar- 
gument for Nathan Dane as chief 
author, 158-170; sketches of Nathan 
Dane, 170-172, R. H. Lee, 172-174, 
Melancton Smith, 174-175, Edward 
Carrington, 175, John Kean, 175. 


Otstot, Sherman, 493, 


Packard, Frank L., sketch of life, 106- 
108; death of, 107; tribute to, 107. 

Paley, W. F., 31. 

“Paragon of the West,” 49, 

Parker, Theodore, 218, 219. 

Parsons, Samuel, 361. 


Patriotic Societies, Conference of, 101; 
address on “What patriotic societies 
can do to aid the organization of 
work in Ohio history,” 101. 

Patterson, John, donates tablet, 89. 

Patterson, John, 405. 


Patterson, Colonel Robert, tablet in 
honor of, 87. 

Patterson, W. D., 414. 

Patton, Matthew, takes first improved 


cattle west of Alleghanies, 22. 
Patton, Michael, 373. 


Patton cattle, history of, 2-25; bought 
by Felix Renick, 26. 

Payne, Henry B., 200; 201. 

Pelisipia, 119. 

Pendleton, Mrs. Alice Key, wife of 


George H. Pendleton, 203; tragic 


death, 203. 


Pendleton, George H., his contribution 


to national civil service reform, 176- 
204; life and work, 176-204. 
Peter Navarre Day, celebration of, 86. 
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Pew, Professor William H., address on 
Felix Renick, and the Ohio Company 
for the Importation of Cattle from 
England, 64. 

Phelps, William Lyon, tribute to John 
Singer Sargent, 320. 

Phillips, Wendell, 311. 

Pickering, Timothy, drafts form of. gov- 
ernment for proposed state, 112; plan 
for allotment of military lands, 114- 
117. 

Pinckney, Charles, 123. 

Piqua, Battle of, 484-488, 492. 

Pirates, Felix Renick’s ancestors’ expe- 
rience with, 4. 

Pittsburgh, Winthrop Sargent at, 276. 

Plumb, Professor Charles S., sketch of, 
108; article on “Felix Renick, Pio- 
neer,” 3-66. 

Point Pleasant, 91. 

Polypotamia, 119. 

Pomerene, Senator Atlee, 187. 

Poole, William F., 125, 128, 129. 

Powder horns, made of Gough and Miller 
horns, 25-26. 

Powell, Colonel John H., decides Felix 
Renick to buy Shorthorns only, 30-31. 

“Praying Indians,” 286. 

Prince, Dr. B. F., address at dedication 
of monument to George Rogers Clark, 
494-495. 

Proctor, Colonel Henry A., 468. 

“Prophet, The” (Ellskwatawa), 
452-453. 

Prorok, Count Byron Khun de, lectures 
in Columbus, 334; shows pictures of 
excavations at Carthage, 334; visits 
State Archeological Museum, 334. 

Putnam, General Israel, 6. 


445-449; 


Raikes, Robert, compared to Lafayette, 
306-307. 

“Recent Political Development: Progress 
or Change?” address by Dr. H. A. 
Garfield, 96, 

Renick, Felix, character sketch of, 3-65; 
Irish ancestry, 3; birth, 4; removal 
to Ohio, 5; adventures, 6-9; buys 
farm, 9-10; visits Tennessee, 10; travels 
West, 10-13; description of prairie, 
12-13; enters land in Missouri, 13; 
visits New Orleans, 13-14; his knowl- 
edge of Indians, 14; Point Pleasant, 
Battle of, 14; Logan’s speech, 14-15; 
Logan Elm, 15; first president of 
Logan historical society, 15-16; his 
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versatility, 16; “map of Indian towns,” 
16; describes Slover’s escape from 
the Indians, 17; writes for American 
Pioneer, 17-18; wins national repu- 
tation as cattle-breeder, 19; founding 
of Chillicothe, 1796, 19; drives fat 
cattle to eastern market, 21; first im- 
portation of cattle into America, 21- 
22; Shorthorns, 21-22; 27; Gough and 
Miller cattle, 22-25; Patton cattle, 
22-26; Renick breeds Patton cattle, 
26-27; “Ohio Company for Importing 
English Cattle,” organized, 28-29; ob- 
ject, 30; Henry Clay’s interest in it, 
30; Renick inspects cattle in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, 30; Renick 
goes to England, 30-40; purchases 
nineteen head of Shorthorns, 35; bill 
of sale of same, 35-36; reasons for 
buying only Shorthorns, 36-39; letter 
to Renick from Governor McArthur, 
39-40; Renick corresponds with Mr. 
Whitaker, 40-41; buys more cattle, 
40-41; holds sale, 43-50; sale-catalogue, 
42-48; Ohio Company closes up af- 
fairs, 49; holds sale, 49-51; anecdote 
of Lyne Starling, 51-52; Ohio Com- 
praised, 52; James St. Clair eulogizes 


Renick, 54; Coates’ ‘Herdbook,” 
54; first Herdbook ever published, 
55; Renick’s ill-health, 55; inde- 
pendence of Bates, 655-56; Renick 


retires from importing business, 56; 
his family, his school-house, 57; home 
life, 57; tragic death, 57; tribute to, 
57-65; burial place, 58; meeting of 
Ohio Shorthorn Breeder’s Association, 
58-65; monument, 59-62; dedicated, 62- 
65; address by C. B. Galbreath, 63-64; 
address by Will Johnson, extracts 
from, 64-45; Ohio’s importance as a 
breeder of Shorthorns, 65; debt to 
Edward S. Kelly, 65; bibliography, 
65-66. 

Renick, George, settles in Scioto Valley, 
8; takes first drove of fat cattle to 
eastern market, 20-21; 29. 

Renick, Jonathan, settles at Chillicothe, 
8-9; 10. : 
Renick, Josiah, associate of Felix on 

first European trip, 32, 35, 40. 

Renick, Thomas, 9. 


Renick, William, western journey of, 10- 
13; its discomforts, 12-13; enters land 
in Missouri, 138; memoirs, 20, 21, 26. 


Vol. XXXIII — *39, 
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Renick family, debt of Scioto Valley to, 

- = 

Renicks, J. O. B., 407. 

Reviews, Notes and Comments, by the 
Editor, Meeting of American His- 
torical Association, 95-108; Ohio His- 
tory Day at the Logan Elm, 104- 
105; Frank L. Packard, 106-108; Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Plumb, 108; Dr. 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, 215; Rev. 
Purley A. Baker, 216; A Late Esti- 
mate of John Brown, 217-218; Myth- 
ical Exposition of a Myth, 218-224; 
George Kennan, 224-226; Sargent Gen- 
ealogy, 318-321; Sidelights on the Last 
Days of General U. S. Grant, 321- 
323; Celebration of Centenary of La- 
fayette’s Visit to America, 323-324; 
Scenic and Historic Ohio, 324-325; 
The Mythology of All Races-Latin 
America, 325-328; Josh Billings once 
lived in Norwalk, Ohio, 328-329; Dr. 
Austin Scott, 329-330; Silver Service 
of the Battleship Ohio, 527; Frank G. 
Carpenter, 528-530; Ohio History Day 
at Logan Elm Park, 530-533; Honors 
to the Memory of Jonathan Alder, 
533-536; Logan the Mingo, 536-537, 

Reynolds, J. S., 39. 

Ridgway, Joseph, Jr., 380. 

Robinson William, 6. 

Rockville, Ohio, suggested as site for 
State penitentiary, 379. 

“Rose of Sharon,” 33, 34, 36, 49. 

Rosenberger, W. C., 65. 

Ross, Colonel Simon, 493. 


St. Clair, Governor Arthur, Winthrop 
Sargent’s connection with, 319; diary 
of St. Clair’s Expedition, by W. Sar- 
gent, 237-273; appointment, 361; chooses 
laws for Northwest Territory, 365- 
367; criminal laws promulgated, 367. 

“St. Clair’s campaign, 1791,”’ in Winthrop 
Sargent’s Diary, 237-273. 

Sanders, Colonel Lewis, imports Short- 
horns from England, 27, 

Saratoga, 119. 

Sargent, Charles Sprague, “Winthrop 
Sargent,” 229-236; 318; most eminent 
living dendrologist, 320-321. 

Sargent, Epes, 318. 

Sargent, John Singer, tribute to, 320. 

Sargent, Paul D., 321. 

Sargent, Winthrop, IV, 319, 
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Winthrop, VII, Diary while 

McArthur St. Clair’s 
expedition against the Indians, 237- 
273, extracts from, 273-282; visits 
Washington, 273; describes Mt. Ver- 
non, family life, etc., 273-275; visits 
Philadelphia, 275-276; visits Pittsburgh, 
276; Ohio, 276; describes Indian hos- 
tilities, 277-279; visits Cincinnati, 279- 
280; tries horticultural experiments, 
280-281; complimentea, 321, 

Sargent Genealogy, review of, 318-321. 

Sater, Lowry F., tribute to President 
William O. Thompson, 315-317. 

Schlesinger, Professor A. M., 102. 

Schurz, Carl, 186. 

Scioto Valley, first place in Ohio to pro- 
duce fat cattle, 19. 

Scott, Dr. Austin, sketch of, 329-330. 

Seamen, impressment of, one cause of 
War of 1812, 433, 452, 454, 461-462, 
464. 

See, Frederick, 7. 

See, Hannah, wife of Felix Renick, 56, 58. 

Seminole Indians, 451. 

Shaw, Henry Wheeler 328-329; lived in 
Ohio, 328; sketch of, 328-329; his 
pranks, 329. 

Shawnee, Oklahoma, 340. 

Shawnee Mission School, 339. 


Sargent 
with General 


Sheets, Honorable George, address on 
Peter Navarre, &. - 
Sherman, W. J., 86. 


Shetrone, H. C., “Exploration of the 
Wright Group of Pre-historic Earth- 
works,” 341-358. 

Shook, C. B., 532. 

Shorthorn cattle, sketch of their intro- 
duction into Ohio, 22-23; Felix Ren- 
ick’s reasons for purcuaasing, 36-39. 

“Sidelights on the Last Days of General 
U. S. Grant,”’ 321-323, 

Siebert, Professor Wilbur H., 102. 


“Significance of Memorials,” history of 
memorials, 478481; introduction to 
sketch of George Rogers Clark, 481- 
483, birth, training, 483-484, seeks to 
settle Indian controversies, 484-485, 
recaptures Vincennes, 485; Battle of 
Piqua, 485, 487; pnysical conditions 


in Clark’s day—difficulties of travel, 
etc., 486-487; our debt to Clark, 488- 
491. 

Silver Jubilee dinner for Dr, 
Thompson, 313-317, 


W. O. 
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Silver service of the Battleship Ohio, 
transferred from Navy Department of 
the United States to Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, 
527. 

Sioux Indians, language of, 519; 520. 

Skeletal remains, found in Ohio, 354-358. 


Slavery, in Ordinance of 1787, 121; 130; 
133-134; a Northern, not a Southern 
measure, 133; 134-135; Dane on slavery 
in Ordinance, 136-137; Thomas Jeffer- 
son opposes, 155; Rufus King strength- 
ens the measure, 155; Congress passes 
it, 155. 

Slover, John, Indian captive, 17, 

Smith, Gerrit, 218, 

Smith, Melancton, 123, 174-175, 

Sniith group, 352-353. 

Smythe, George F., ““Mitchener’s ‘Legend 
of the White Woman, and Newcom- 
erstown’,” 283-300. 

Solitary confinement urged in Ohio Pen- 
itentiary, 378. 

South: Did it originate the Ordinance 
of 1787? 146-147. 

Spelling, reformed, fostered by Thomas 
S. Grimke, 309. 

Stadden, Richard, 407-408; 410, 

Starling, Lyne, anecdote of, 51-52, 

Stephen, General Adam, 93. 

Stevens, Mrs. Helen F., 88. 

Stockholders, names of, in Ohio Com- 
pany for Importing knglish Cattle, 
28-29. 

Stone, Frederick D., disagrees with Dr. 
Poole and others, as to authorship 
of Ordinance of 1787, 158-160. 

Sumner, Charles, introduces civil service 
reform bill, 186. 

Sylvania, 119. 


Taft, Alphonso, Life of, by L. A, Leon- 
ard, 321-323; his relation to General 
Grant, 321-322, 

Tallmadge, Frank, 82; appreciation of, 85. 

Tanner, Judge John R., 534. 

Taylor, John L., Secretary of the Ohio 
Company for Importing English Cat- 
tle, 28. 

Tecumseh, sketch of descendant of, 339- 
340, 497; Tecumseh and the Confed- 
eracy, 445; Battle of Tippecanoe, 452- 
454; joins British Army, 453; death, 
469; end of Indian menace, 469; birth- 
place, 492. 
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Tennessee militia, called to defend “lower 
country,” 465, 

Thames, Battle of the, 468, 470. 

Thomas, Griffith, 383; elected state agent, 
386. 

Thompson, Benjamin, 373. 

Thompson, Dr. J. B., 411. 

Thompson, Dr. T., 411. 

Thompson, Dr. William O., honored, 313; 
silver jubilee dinner, 313; addresses 
by Judge McCann, 313, Dean White, 
313-314, G. G. Atkins, 314, ex-Gover- 
nor James E. Campbell, President 
Henry C. King, Dr. F. P. Graves, 
Mr. Lowry F. Sater, 314-317; “Sig- 
nificance of Memorials,” 477-491; 499. 

Thompson, Mrs. William O., presented 
with wrist-watch, 315. 

Thoreau, Henry D., 218. 

Thurman, ex-Senator Allen G., on Sen- 
atorial nomination, 1884, 200-201. 
Thurston, Honorable George Rogers Bal- 

lard, 494. 
Torrey, Dr. Joseph, 157. 
Townsend, Miss Helen M., 88 


“Trees, What they teach us,” rhymes, 
recited at dedication of James E. 
Campbell Elm, 81; “Trees,” poem by 
Joyce Kilmer, 81; “Planting Song,” 
80, 82. 

Trevitt, Dr., 411. 

Tribute to Green Lawn Cemetery, by 
C. B. Galbreath, 301. 

Trimble, Governor Allen, 28, 377. 

Tuberculosis, prevalence of, among North 
American Indians, 521, 


United States Daughters of 1812, dedi- 
cate Peter Navarre Memorial, 86. 


Vance, Gov. Joseph, 412. 
Varnum, James M., 361. 
Villard, Oswald Garrison, 217. 


Vinton, Samuel F., sketch of, 205; argu- 
ment in case of State of Ohio vs. 
Abigail Church, 208. 


Wagnalls, Adam Willis, funeral of, 500- 
514; address by Edwin Markham, 604- 
514; sketch of life, 506-509; 515. 

Wagnalls Memorial, 501-504. 

Walters, Barton, 105. 

“War of 1812, Western Opinion and the,” 
462, 

Ward, Durbin, 200. 
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Washington, General George, visited by 
Winthrop Sargent, VII, 273-275. 

Washington, Mrs. Martha, 275. 

Washington, (State), 119. 

Washington County, first courthouse and 
jail in, 365. 

Washington, Fort, 238, 

Webster, Daniel, 111, 112; speech on the 
Ordinance of 1787 and its authorship, 
129-130, 132-131; eulogy of Ohio pre- 
cipitates Webster-Hayne Debate, 134; 
Hayne replies, Webster throws down 
the gauntlet, 134-135; debate arouses 
much discussion, 143-144; 146; Web- 
ster reads Cutler’s journal, 157; Rufus 
King corroborates Webster’s opin- 
ion as to authorship, 165; quotation 
from Webster, 169; 3°3. 

Weld, Miss Emmaline Rathbone, 
ries George Kennan, 226, 

West, W. S., 69. 

West, The, influence of, on national pol- 
icy, 427428; development of public 
opinion in, 429; character of, 429; 
patriotism of, 429-430; nationalistic 
spirit of, 430-431; industrial independ- 
ence of, 433; need of more settlers 
and land, 434-435; pleased with Louisi- 
ana purchase, 435; feeling against In- 
dians, 435-436; Harrison’s jand pur- 
chases, 440-441; division of Indiana 
Territory, 442; Harrison’s land pol- 
icy, 442; activity of politics, 443; in- 
creasing Indian menace, 443-445; in- 
fluence of Tecumseh and the “Proph- 
et,” 445; alarm over Harrison’s atti- 
tude, 450; purchase of land, 447; war 
inevitable, 447; Western Confederacy, 
448-449; West alarmed, 450; asks aid, 
451; Battle of Tippecanoe, 453; West 
would conquer Canada, 455; Indian 
massacres, 456; West demands right 
to protect homes, 456; supports Pres- 
ident in declaring war, 458; Clay, 
western leader in Congress, 459; his 
powerful influence, 459; his support- 
ers, 459; their youth and vigor, 464; 
sritish minister fails to understand, 
463; frontiersmen enthusiastic for war, 
466; the physical difficulties in their 
way, 467; choose Harrison leader, 
467; Battle of River Raisin, 468; Te- 
cumseh’s death settles Western land 
problem, 469; Indian barrier-state the 
fundamental issue, 470-472; victories 
of the West, 472. 


mar- 
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West, The — Concluded. 


“Western Opinion and the War of 1812,” 
427-474; influence of the back country 
on national policy, 427-428; Congres- 
sional influence, 428; causes of the 
War, 428; development of Western 
opinion, 429; character of frontiers- 
men, 429; their patriotism, 429-430; 
their nationalism, 430-431; quotation 
from Clay, 431; strength of Great 
Britain, 432; danger of internal col- 
lapse in America, 432; industrial in- 
dependence of the West, 433; Clay 
opposes war, 434; causes of change 
in public sentiment, 434-435; need for 
more settlers, therefore for more land, 
434-435; the Indians must go, 435-436; 
demands for extinction of Indian land 
titles, 436; government authorizes land 
purchases from Indians, 436; Jeffer- 
son and the Indians, 436; conditions 
in the South, 436; evil influence of 
close contact between whites and In- 
dians, 437; bad effects of liquor, 438; 
Indians threatened with starvation, 
438; impossible for them to obtain 
justice, 438; their dependence on the 
fur trade, 439; Indian hostility not 
entirely caused by the British, 439; 
rise of Tecumseh, 440; influence of 
Tecumseh and the Prophet, 440; Har- 
rison’s land purchases, 440-441; Burr’s 
conspiracy, Indiana fight on slavery, 
contributing causes, 441; division of 
Indiana Territory, 442; Harrison’s 
pro-slavery party, 442; Harrison pro- 
motes an aggressive land policy, 442; 
politics active in Indiana Territory, 
443; increasing danger from Indians, 
443; evil influence of traders, 443-444; 
influence of Canada, 444; Northwest 
Company, 444; false alarms, 444-445; 
Tippecanoe town founded, 445; in- 
fluence of “The Prophet,’ 445; Har- 
rison’s letter to Secretary of War, 
445; uneasiness among Indians, 446; 
anti-British feeling rising, 446; 1809 
an important year, 446; Harrison’s 
attitude excites alarm, 450; official 
permission to purchase more land, 
447; three million acres of land ceded 
to United States, 447; war inevitable, 
447; Tecumseh threatens, 447-448; he 
and Harrison clash, 448; Prophet 
plans Confederacy, 448; Tecumseh 
appears with four hundred warriors, 
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449; he visits the Southern Indians, 
449-450; the West alarmed, 450; asks 
protection, 450; British intrigue active 
in Canada and the South, 451; the 
West appeals to President for aid, 
451; Harrison ordered to protect the 
West, 455; he expects no fighting, 452; 
Battle of Tippecanoe, 452-453; U. S. 
maritime interests, 452; Tecumseh 
joins the British, 453; Battle of Tip- 
pecanoe attributed to British influence, 
453; proofs, 454; Governor Meigs ad- 
vises preparedness, 454; Niles Register 
quoted 455; West looks covetously 
upon Canada, 455; and would punish 
Great Britain, 455; Indian uprisings, 
456; whites organize, 456-457; Con- 
gressional war-hawks, 457-465; British 
fan the flames, 457; the Twelfth Con- 
gress and war spirit, 458-465; activity 
of Henry Clay, 459-464; war imminent, 
461; Congressional debates, 461-465; 
army bills passed, 461; naval appro- 
priations defeated, 461; influence of 
young war-hawks, 462; Madison’s 
weakness, 462; real reasons for de- 
claring war, 462-465; Great Britain 
averse to war, 463; secret debates, 
463; Madison annexes Spanish West 
Florida, 465; Southern enthusiasm, 
466; eastern opposition, 466; Ken- 
tucky’s preparations, 467; Harrison 
chosen leader, 467; Battle of River 
Raisin, 468; indifference of the East, 
468; part played by Kentucky, 468; 
death of Tecumseh marks close of an 
era, 469; cost of expelling the Brit- 
ish, 469; price paid for Indian lands, 
469; Treaty of Ghent, its results, 470- 
473; puts war in its true light, 471; 
quotation from Henry Clay, 470-471; 
Indian barrier-state, 470472; sum- 
mary, 472-474; bibliography, 475-476. 

Western Confederacy, 432, 445, 449-450, 
453. 

Western Territory, government of, 117- 
121, 

“What the Trees teach us,” 81. 

Wheat lands, Diary of Aaron Miller, 
while in quest of, 66-79. 

Whipping, a common punishment in early 
days, 370; in use to 1812, 370. 

Whitaker, Jonas, 32; letter to Felix Ren- 
ick, 55. 

White, John, 93. 

White, William, 93, 
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White race, evil influence of, upon In- 
dian, 437-438, 

“Whitehall Sultan,” 65, 

Whitaker, Dr. H. O., 353-354, 

Williams, M. T., 379, 

Willis, Senator F. B., 187, 499, 527. 

Wilson, Archibald, 93. 

Wilson, Colonel Benjamin, 93. 

Wilson, Hill Peebles, John Brown, Sol- 
dier of Fortune, 217, 

Wilson, John, 93. 

Wilson, Mrs. William M., 
dedication of tablet 
89. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 102, 

Wing, John, 349. 

“Witchcraft, Ohio’s only case,” by Albert 
Douglas, 205-214. 

Wittke, Professor Carl, address to the 
Patriotic Societies, on “What the 
Patriotic Societies can do to aid the 
Organization of Work in Ohio His- 
tory,” 101. 


address at 
at Fort Gower, 
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Wood, Dr., 228. 

Worthington, Governor Thomas, 375, 

Wright, Barzillai, 388-389. 

Wright, Dr. M. S., 400. 

Wright, Samuel M., 341, 349, 3850. 

Wright Group of Pre-historic Earth- 
works, Exploration of, 341-358; loca- 
tion, 341; first notice of, 342-844; de- 
scription of, 342-314; exploration of, 
344-350; Bureau of Ethnology survey 
at fault, 348-349; valuable discoveries, 
349-350; the Krumm mound, 350-352; 
Smith group, 352-353; McGuerer burial 
site, accidental discovery of, 353; 
many skeletal remains, 354-358, 


Yost, J. W., 107. 
Zane’s Trace, 6. 


Zanesville, 6; suggested as site for State 
Penitentiary, 379, 








INDEX TO THE MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-NINTH 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY AND THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Allen, William, Life of, 585. 
Ash Cave, report on, 585-586, 
Atwood, J. F., 587. 


Baker, R. C., 538. 
Bareis, George I’., 538, 569, 572; report on 
Museum Committee, 583-584; term ex- 


pires, is re-elected, 589-590; elected 
first Vice-president, 595. 

Boardman, Alice, 580. 

Boards: Editorial, 539-540; Controlling 
and Emergency, 541-542. 

Sooks, Early Ohio school report on, 


579-580; first, used in Ohio, author of, 
589. 

Bourne, Henry E., 540, 541. 

Bright, Pascal A., 538; report on Ash 
Cave, 585-586. 

Burket, H. F., Collection, 554. 

Butler, J. Edgar, report on Law, 587. 


Campbell, James E., chairman of annual 
meeting of Society, 538; 582, 589, 599; 
accepts portrait, 592; presents Indian 
chief, 593-594; President, 
595; announces called meeting, 596. 


re-elected 


Campus Martius, 545. 

Cole, W. H., report on Serpent Mound 
Park, 586. 

Committees, report of, 539-540; 541. 

Co-operation, plan of, 541; 550-552; re- 
port of committee on, 568-574; new 
committee appointed, 572. 

Cotner-Dimock Collection, 554, 

Courtright, S. W., 538. 

Covert, Mrs. Charles A., 538. 

Cowan, Warren, elected Caretaker at 
Fort Ancient, 599. 

Cowen, Clinton, 584. 

Curry, W. L., 538; 


Laurens, 574-575. 


report on Fort 


Davis, Alice S., elected Cataloger, 595. 
Davis, David, 590. 





Dawes, Beman G., term expires, is re- 
elected, 589-590. 

Dennis, Jerry, 579-580. 

Director, report of, 548-563. 

Dryer, Mrs. Orson D., 538. 

Dunham, John M., 538. 


Eaton, S. L., 549-550; elected Superin- 
tendent of Building, 595. 

Editorial board, 539; report of committee 
on, 539-540; members chosen, 540. 


Fallen Timbers, Battlefield of, report on, 
576-577; need for appropriation, 567- 
577. 

Florence, George, 569. 

Fickel, B., elected Janitor, 596. 

Fort Amanda, 545, 546; report on, 576. 

Fort Ancient, 545, 546; report on, 564-565. 

Fort Laurens, 545, 546; report on, 574-575, 

Fort Meigs, report on, 576. 

Fort Miami, report on, 576. 

Fort St. Clair, 542, 545, 546; report on, 
581-582. 

Fritsch, J. E., 538. 

Fry, Margaret M., elected Index Clerk 
and Stenographer, 595. 

Furniss, F. C., 538, 565, 572; report on 
Publications, 584-585; motion by, 589- 
590; presents portrait, 592-593. 


Galbraith, D, J., 538. 

Galbreath, C. B., 538; annual report as 
Secretary, 539-543; 572; elected Secre- 
tary, Editor and Librarian, 595. 

Gallup, Mozart, 584. 

Goodman, J. C., 538, 572; presents por- 
trait, 592-593. 

Goodwin, H. R., 549; elected Registrar, 
595. 

Gowing, Alfred, 578 

Gragg, J. R., 538. 

Griggs, Robert F., 586, 
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Hart, Elmer, elected Book-binder, 596. 

Hayes Diary and Letters, 584-585. 

Henderson, J. M., 538. 

Hightshoe, W. E., Collection, 554, 

Hines, Oscar M., 575. 

Hirsch, Arthur C., 540, 541. 

Hockett, Homer C., 540, 541. 

Horst, John R., 538; report on Early Ohio 
School Books, 579-580. 

Hosea, Lewis M., 584. 


Ink, Morgan, Collection, 554. 


Jaeger, Mrs. Eva S., 538. 

Johnson, Arthur C., 538, 539, 540; report 
on Publicity, 587-588; report on Daniel 
J. Ryan, 591-592; presents portrait, 
592-593. 

Jones, Charles F., Collection, 554. 

Jones, F. R., 550. 


Joseph, Charles, 578; elected Caretaker, 
Spiegel Grove State Park, 596. 

Justice, C. W., 538; elected secretary of 
annual meeting, 538. 


Kenton, Simon, portrait of, presented to 
Society, 592. 

Kinkead, R. G., 584. 

Kline, J. J., Collection, 554. 


Law, report of committee on, 587. 
Laylin, Clarence D., 587. 


Library, report on, 542-543; valuable ad- 
ditions to, 542; manuscript collections 
urged, 543; state archives, 543; con- 
solidation of, 572-574. 

Logan Elm Park, 545; report on, 582-583. 

Long Lance, Chief Buffalo Child, 594. 


McCann, R. R., 
man, 596. 

McGuffey Memorial Alcove, 580. 

McGuffey Society, 580. 

McKinney, Walter D., presents portrait 
of Simon Kenton; reads paper on 
Kenton and Cridland, 592. 


elected Night Watch- 


Maltby, Martha J., 538. 

Manuscript collections urged, 543. 

Mason, G. V., elected Janitor, 596. 

Massie, D. M., 580. 

Mendenhall, T. C., 540; letter from, 541, 
569, 584. 

Miller, O. F., elected Bookkeeper, 596. 

Mills, Edward C., 538, 
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Mills, Helen M., elected Assistant 
‘Librarian, 595. 

Mills, W. C., 538; report of, 548-563; 572; 
presented with resolutions, 582; 583; 
590; elected Director, 595. 

Moor, Clarissa C., 577. 

Moravians, 590-591. 

Museum and Library Building, plans for 
completing, 539; repairs, 542; 549; ap- 
propriations for, 545; arrangement of 
Memorial Wing, 552-554; list of acces- 
sions to Museum, 554-563; report of 
committee on Memorial Wing, 566- 
568; report on Museum, 583-584. 


Natural History, Museum of, 551-552; 569- 
571, 574. 

Necrology, report on, 584. 

New Philadelphia, near site of Schoen- 
brunn, 588. 


Ohio, Battleship, Silver Service from, 554. 

Orton, Edward, Jr., 538, 539; report on 
Memorial Wing, 566-568; 569, 572, 582; 
presents four paintings of Indian 
chiefs, 592-593; elected second Vice- 
President, 595. 

Ortt, W. H., 582. 

Osburn, Raymond, 569. 


Patynko, John, 596. 

Photostat, 546. 

Portraits: of Simon Kenton, 592; of In- 
dian chiefs, 592-593. 

Preble County Historical Society, 581. 

Prince, B. F., 538, 540; report on Fort 
Ancient, 564-565; 595. 

Publications, report on, 584-585. 

Publicity, report on, 587-588. 


Relics, unearthed at Schoenbrunn, 589. 

Resolutions, report of committee on, 591- 
592. 

Roof, J. S., 538. 

Ryan, Daniel J., resolutions of respect 
for, 591-592. 


Saville, B. W., 567. 

Scenic and Historic Ohio, 584. 
Schoenbrunn, report on, 588-589; 590-591, 
Secretary, report of, 539-543. 

Serpent Mound Park, 545; report on, 586. 
Sherman, W. J., 538; report on forts, 
576-577, on Spiegel Grove, 577-579. 
Shetrone, H. C., 588, 550, 583; re-elected 

Curator, 595, 





